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No. CCXI. New SeErtes.—Juty 1, 1884. 


ENGLAND AND THE CONFERENCE. 


To use a somewhat Irish expression, it may be truly said that for 
some few years past the centre of European political interest has 
been out of Europe. The land of the Pharaohs has deeply influenced 
English feeling and English action, and may possibly yet determine 
the fate of a powerful British ministry ; whilst France has consis- 
tently distracted the attention of her mobile and sensitive people by 
energetic interference in many quarters of Asia and Africa. The- 
two countries have been rivals in war or peace for centuries; and 
though now for some decades we have been constantly urged to 
maintain the policy of entente cordiale with France, I unhesitatingly 
say that, as a rule, French ministers have had the upperhand, and 
that our ministers have been far more fearful of offending French 
susceptibilities than has always been quite consistent with a careful 
regard for English interest. I will goa step further and declare 
my belief that French politicians have, with praiseworthy acuteness, 
taken advantage of the national sensitiveness and used it as a lever 
to induce England to give way on more than one occasion when it 
was more than questionable whether England was not absolutely im 
the right, and when yielding has not been construed by Frenchmen: 
as a graceful waiving of right, and as a strong instance of the- 
friendly feeling of England towards a neighbouring people, but 
rather as a proof of weakness and a case of truckling toa great 
power. 

The time has again come when Europe as a whole is to be a 
witness to the decision of a question in which similar, though I think 
yet more important, issues have to be decided. In order thoroughly 
to comprehend what these issues are, we must just recall to mind 
what occurred in Egypt five years ago. Mainly on account of his 
financial extravagance, the Conservative Government of this country 
joined France in 1879 in the extraordinary proceeding involved in 
_ calling on the late Khedive Ismail Pacha toresign. Not unnaturally: 
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2 ENGLAND AND THE CONFERENCE. 


he refused to do so. Then the Porte, urged thereto by the two 
Governments, and in violation of the firmans and hereditary principle 
which Ismail Pacha had dearly purchased, ordered the Khedive to 
resign. I called the attention of the House of Commons to this 
unique example of political iniquity, and was supported by Lord 
Hartington and other members in the endeavour to elicit informa- 
tion, and, if possible, some justification of the share of responsibility 
of our Government. None was vouchsafed, but we learned through 
the ordinary sources of information that Ismail Pacha, deserted by 
the country that ought to have supported him and betrayed by an 
English Government out of deference to French financial interests, 
had shown that he was really actuated by/great motives, and anxious, 
even at the sacrifice of self, to save his country the possibility of 
civil war. He did resign, and Tewfik Pacha succeeded to a nominal 
sovereignty. 

After the lapse of time which has occurred since these events, 
we may possibly judge of them impartially, but I fear that a com- 
parison of the condition of the country, which was then said to be a 
prey to misrule, with its present condition, would hardly be favour- 
able to 1884. With regard to Ismail himself the main allegation 
was that of extravagance, and of a reckless accumulation of debt ; 
but if he was extravagant there was at least something to show for 
it; if he accumulated debt, he not only followed the example of many 
highly civilised communities, but he made railways, created factories, 
established new industries, and enormously increased the trade of 
the country, so that assuredly the people must have reaped some 
benefit from his energetic rule. And to his credit be it said, it was 
a rule and he hada policy. Disturbance was not the normal con- 
dition, discontent the inevitable result. No foreign troops had to 
occupy the soil; no outsiders to intervene daily in the nominal 
government of the country. There were no distracted counsels; and 
the one difficulty which then existed—the difficulty of finance—is 
but one of the many serious embarrassments which have to be faced 
by the Egyptian quasi-authorities of to-day. I assert then that the 
result of the policy of 1879 dictated by France, and obsequiously 
acquiesced in by the then Government of England, has been one 
which has caused serious injury to real British interests, and infinite 
disaster to the Egyptian people. 

Now let us advance a step. The dual control was established. It 
gave France a position in Egypt she had never had before, and 
thereby reduced British prestige in Oriental eyes, a real loss to a 
country like ours with its great Eastern empire. In and out of 
Parliament I and others predicted the inevitable result—disagree- 
ment between the two powers, endless intrigue on the part of 
ambitious agents, and next, injury to the country by the conflicting 
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cabals, and ultimately the probability of a general disturbance in 
Egypt itself. All these things came about. Arabi’s military revolt 
took place. The dual control died a discreditable death. It is true 
that now and then some enthusiastic Conservative luminary refers to 
it with a strange hallucination as if it had been a successful invention ; 
but those higher in authority in the ranks of the party, and knowing 
more of all its working, have for the most part been content to 
endeavour to ignore and forget its ignominious failure and decease. 
Such then was the heritage of ill that the present Government 
received from the hands of their predecessors. They accepted in 
1880 the bed of mud that had been prepared for them on the banks 
of the Nile, more, I think out of loyalty to those predecessors and 
an anxiety to be on good terms with France, than from any real 
approval of the policy that had prevailed. Had they seen how deep 
that mud was ultimately to prove, no such loyalty would, I imagine, 
have prevented their reversing that ill-fated political device. But 
they only realised its true meaning when some action became abso- 
lutely necessary in order to preserve a vestige of Khedive Tewfik’s 
authority. Many of us urged action for months before it was deter- 
mined upon. It is not surprising, however, that a Liberal Govern- 
ment was slow to realise the necessity of intervention with an armed 
force; and unfortunately rather left the rebellion to grow, until 
what at first would have been simply a naval and military promenade, 
became perforce a serious military campaign. Turkey and France 
were invited to assist. By great good fortune both declined, and we 
had to undertake the task alone. At this juncture the course of 
events was thus suddenly and remarkably propitious to us. The 
simple French refusal replaced us in that position of advantage in 
the councils of Egypt which Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell had 
steadily maintained, and which had been weakly sacrified by the 
Government of 1879. Still more after the fight at Tel-el-Kebir and 
the occupation of Cairo, were we absolute masters of the situation. 
The French had other difficulties to deal with; and having left us 
to cope with the Egyptian one had given up all right of interference; 
and the fact that guns had been fired and a battle fought should have 
abrogated, as it has often abrogated before, treaties based on a 
different state of facts, and so-called laws of liquidation, whether 
many European States had been a party to them or not. Both 
politically and financially the field was open to us, and Europe, and 
above all the arbiter of Europe, Germany, would have been content 
to accept our decisions. Ay, more, I have reason to believe that at 
that time and for some months after, Germany would have been not 
only content to accept our decisions, but went beyond, and earnestly 
desired and urged officiously, though not officially, that we should 
assume the suzerainty of Egypt, with all its attendant consequences, 
B2 
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and abolish the nominal control of Turkey. France had just done 
the same in Tunis, and the commotion created thereby was hardly 
sufficient to cause a ripple even on the waters of an inland sea. And 
France having done this would have had no valid ground of objection 
to similar action on our part. Then we could have decided the 
financial question without reference to other powers ; and the cause 
of the present grave difficulty and embarrassment would never have 
arisen. 

I know that at the time this was the policy of neither party, 
although I am glad to think that there were not wanting Radical 
politicians in and out of the ministry who agreed with me in urging 
this as the true solution of the Egyptian question. And yet it is 
not surprising that the majority of the Cabinet decided otherwise. 
They were laudably anxious not permanently to increase the imperial 
résponsibilities of England. They were eager in the belief that a 
practical system of steady self-government might in the course of a 
few years be developed in Egypt. And they fondly hoped that 
under such a system Egypt might be able to pay her way and 
content the bondholder with steady cashing of coupons; and even 
that these halcyon views would be realised at an early date and 
thereby relieve England of further immediate responsibility for the 
Government of the country. All this was foredoomed to end in 
disappointment and disaster; but at that time where were the Tory 
prophets ? ‘Where were the men whose action in 1879 had laid the 
foundation for the difficulties of 1880-2? They were in the country, 
though politically speaking they were all abroad. 

Well, then, the Government did their best to work out the ideal 
system of self-government. One of our ablest public men, the 
brilliant Lord Dufferin, was dispatched to initiate the system; but, 
alas! the course of events was rapidly racing towards that evil hour 
which was struck in the disasters of the Soudan, and the death of 
Hicks Pacha ; and brought us face to face with as grave a condition 
of public affairs, political and financial, as ever any country has had 
to encounter. And the gravity of the situation was, if possible, 
enhanced by the fact that, although the British representative had 
urged the Khedive not to endeavour to undertake the re-conquest of 
the Soudan, the Government had not felt justified in ordering him 
not to do it, as that would have been a complete assumption of 
suzerainty ; and that nothing short of an order would have induced 
him to forego the attempt. His position was assuredly involved and 
perplexing in the extreme. Had he not made the attempt his 
Ministry would have resigned, and he might have had to follow in 
their wake. Did he make the attempt and fail, as proved to be the 
case, all semblance of his authority would fail too, and he would be 
left the miserable puppet of British control. 
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Consequently at home, when Hicks was defeated, ardent opponents 
immediately hastened to fasten the responsibility for the disaster on 
her Majesty’s Government, and endeavoured to reap from it a paltry 
party advantage. The Government rightly disclaimed responsibility, 
but, in my opinion, unwisely gave way to the clamour with regard 
to the Egyptian garrisons of the principal posts in the Soudan, and 
accepted in a modified form the policy of intervention in that country, 
which for the moment, and to serve a purpose, was adopted by the 
guerillas of the Conservative party, if not by the party en bloc. It 
was a generous impulse which induced the Government to do this, 
but an eminently unwise one, for, at least, they should have suspected 
the value of the gift of a policy offered by the Tory Danai. 

The Government had disapproved of the endeavour to maintain 
Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan, and therefore, though we might 
deplore their massacre, it was not our duty to endeavour to relieve 
them ; and, above all, there was the possibility of some complicity 
between the garrisons themselves and the hosts that beleaguered 
them. Nevertheless the Government gave way, and sent Sir G. 
Graham’s force to relieve Tokar. How unwise this was was imme- 
diately proved by the hasty and needless, if not treacherous, sur- 
render of the garrison the moment they heard that our troops 
had set foot at Souakim, and the result was that we had to fight 
Osman Digma’s forces although we had no quarrel with him. Then, 
of course, the Tory Danai, who had induced the Government to send 
the expedition, turned round and attacked them for the bloodshed it 
involved. They threw in their face with bitter Schaden-freude, as the 
Germans so admirably call it, the miserable result of the very 
policy which they had so boisterously recommended ; and again, 
therefore, the Government found the position to be one of intense 
complication, and at the same time new responsibility. For the other 
panacea for the ills of the hour, which, perhaps unwisely, they had 
been led to accept, was already proving to be a failure. What was 
it? It was the mission of General Gordon, a mission which has 
ever since been persistently misinterpreted, and which has con- 
sequently given rise to grave parliamentary discussion and attack, 
and to increased embarrassment to her Majesty’s Ministers. What is 
the real history of General Gordon’s undertaking? It was suggested 
to the Government that there was one man who by his personal 
influence amongst the tribes, by his vast energy and individual 
prestige, could practically, unaided, accomplish what any other could 
not effect without a considerable army. Further it was declared that 
if he reached Khartoum as the herald of freedom, as the harbinger 
of the glad tidings that no Egyptian tyrant or troop should hence- 
forth interfere with the freedom of the wild Arab tribes, and that 
they might have Mahdi or no Mahdi, according to their own free 
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will, there would be such rejoicing, such renewal of faith in Gordon 
himself, such absolute power in his hands for the moment, that he 
would be able to extricate the remaining beleaguered garrisons 
without bloodshed, and retire in the space of a very few weeks a 
triumphant messenger of mercy and peace. When the Government, 
yielding to this confident expression of opinion by Gordon’s friends, 
interviewed the General himself they found him no less hopeful. In 
fact, his own spirit and faith justified the epithet which has been 
repeatedly conferred on him, viz., that of the British Mahdi. 

Consequently Mr. Gladstone’s Administration had now this grave 
question to face—Should they accept General Gordon’s offer to 
go with one devoted companion, Colonel Stewart, on this unique 
errand, or should they not ? It was obvious that, if they declined, it 
would be asserted that they had not done their duty, and given the 
garrisons a certain means of escape; whereas, if they accepted and 
he were successful, the political situation would be vastly ameliorated, 
and the Government would reap a legitimate benefit. Yet the third 
chance must have given them grave anxiety, the chance that, if they 
let him go, his and his friends’ estimate of his power and prestige 
might be an exaggerated one, and that, if his mission failed, the 
consequent complications of the situation would be infinitely increased. 
On all sides they were urged to accept; and though some enter- 
tained doubts whether the General would ever be allowed to reach 
Khartoum, few at the time appeared to contemplate the possibility 
of his reaching Khartoum with comparative ease and yet practically 
failing in his purpose, and with chivalrous courage being unwilling 
to accept failure, and remaining on the spot to his own great peril, 
adding thereby to the perplexities of the Egyptian question. 
Consequently the Government decided to accept his offered ser- 
vices on the distinct understanding that it was a peaceful mission, 
and that no force was to be employed. I think they decided 
wrongly ; and many other Liberals share this opinion. The elements 
of difficulty were so many and various; the denial of responsibility 
for the garrisons to be relieved had been accurate and continuous ; 
the possibility of failure was so disastrous, that I think they would 
have done well not to accept even this personal and peaceful mission, 
however promising and heroic. Here, again, too, should have 
entered the consideration that many who urged acceptance were 
overt foes, and were rather looking to the possibility of failure than 
hoping for a flattering success. But, as I have said, the Govern- 
ment accepted General Gordon’s proposals. 

He made his way to Khartoum with comparative ease. He got 
over the one thousand six hundred miles which separate it from 
Cairo with remarkable calm and celerity. For the moment he was 
received with wild, untutored enthusiasm; but whether owing to 
treachery or for what other reason we know not, he was not 
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able to strike when the iron was hot; he was not able immediately 
to return with the garrisons; and in a few weeks we heard of hostile 
tribes collecting, of executions of traitorous pachas, of fighting. 
Then naturally followed questions as to whether the Government 
were to send an expedition to relieve Gordon himself, so that the 
country and the Government have consequently become involved in 
a responsibility for the garrison of Khartoum which they had pre- 
viously and properly energetically refused to accept. Gordon’s posi- 
tion, which was obviously none of their making, for there must have 
been an understanding that he was not to remain to carry on war if his 
distinctly peaceful embassy failed, was again made the ground of 
parliamentary attack; and the Government was urged by’ alert 
opponents to send soldiers to extricate him, even though they knew 
that the climatic conditions made such an expedition practically, for 
the time, impossible, except at a deplorable sacrifice of human life. 
Fortunately, at least up to the present moment, the Government 
have not given way to the ill-timed, if not insidious and unpatriotic 
advice; and before the season for a final decision and an expedi- 
tion, if decided on, has arrived, General Gordon’s wonderful energy 
and a turn of the wheel of fortune may, as I earnestly hope it will, 
extricate him and them from the pressing difficulty. 

The troops after their successes near Tokar were properly recalled 
to Souakim, and thence, leaving behind them a suitable garrison, to 
Cairo and Alexandria. 

So much for the situation in the Soudan. From it we must turn 
to Egypt proper, to which our attention ought always to have been 
confined, and which is now the centre and source of the political 
difficulties of the Ministry. For it may, without hesitation, be 
asserted that their strength has not failed them on any internal 
question upon which they have placed the steady impress of their 
seal. The unexampled majority of one hundred and thirty on the 
second reading of the Franchise Bill is sufficient to prove this; but 
it is owing to the complications with Europe, and above all, with 
France, growing out of the present position of the Egyptian ques- 
tion, that their difficulties, ay, even their perils, have rapidly accu- 
mulated. And I have to say it with regret, and yet it must be said, 
that the proposal to hold a Conference of the great European Powers, 
made in consequence of the financial complications of Egypt, is now 
not only the cause of these perils, but even the legitimate cause of 
them. Why so? The reason is obvious. French refusal to share 
in the expedition to put down Arabi’s rebellion replaced England in 
her position of advantage; and the termination of the Dual Control, 
as well as Lord Alcester’s and Lord Wolseley’s rapid success, made 
us, for good or ill, sole masters of the situation. Whether through 
our misfortune or our fault, we have not taken advantage of the 
situation ; and now that the financial question is proposed to be dis- 
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cussed at a Conference, other nations, who rejoice at what they 
openly call our indecision, our incapacity, our failure, eagerly seize 
the opportunity to enlarge the subjects of diplomatic discussion to 
the whole Egyptian question—to the political as well as the financial 
situation. And, above all, France, flushed with the warm glow of 
success on the shores of Annam and Tonquin, is eager for a diplo- 
matic triumph over England, which shall enable her to resume the 
position she surrendered in Egypt, and to profit by the sacrifices the 
British people alone have made. 

We have given France this unexpected opportunity, which, as is 
clear from the Prime Minister’s statement and the Further Corre- 
spondence respecting the Finances of Egypt, just published, she has 
eagerly embraced to propose conditions obviously more political than 
financial.. These conditions nevertheless find supporters because it 
is whispered that if they were not agreed to we might have war with 
France. My answer is simple. The whisper is adopted from French 
diplomatists who have given utterance to it because they hope that it 
may induce us once again to yield to their demands. But if it is in 
our interest to avoid war with France it is still more imperiously in 
the interest of France to avoid war with England. The conditions 
therefore proposed by France and accepted in Lord Granville’s 
despatch of June 16 must be judged on their merits or demerits, and 
not under the influence of unworthy threats. 

Now we have to examine the financial position. It is simply this, 
that Egypt cannot continue to pay the present interest on her debt, and 
that all political rearrangement is at a deadlock until some financial 
combination is arrived at. She isin urgent need of some eight millions 
of money, and cannot by any possibility obtain them until the ques- 
tion of interest has been settled. The Government appear to have 
thought that, as the arrangements about the debt were made with the 
consent of the Great Powers, the future settlements must also so be 
made. It was both a generous and a loyal idea, but in my opinion 
a mistaken one. I see that Mr. Frederic Harrison, in a letter to the 
Times, concurs in and confirms this view. The war had taken place 
since that financial arrangement called the Law of Liquidation ; and 
as the political question had been left to us, there was really no 
valid reason why the financial one, which should have been and was 
a part of it, should not have been decided by us also, and by us 
alone. And in fact the financial question was really left to us from 
the abolition of the Dual Control up to the date of the proposal of 
a Conference, as Mr. Edgar Vincent has, with the approval of the 
British Government, been the Khedive’s sole financial adviser. 

Now Egypt is practically obliged to compound with her creditors. 
It is to be deplored, but it is a fact, that it is not the first example of 
national bankruptcy. I need not go to South American States to 
find instances, for are not Spain and Turkey ready to hand? Those 
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countries have either paid nothing tout bonnement, or have paid less 
than the contract interest; and I cannot see why Egypt should not 
have followed suit, and more especially as we could have controlled 
the arrangement, and seen that it was under “the circumstances 
equitable. Some bond-holders might, perhaps, have complained 
and sought diplomatic interference on the part of their respective 
Governments; but we should have steadily refused to admit any 
right of interference, and if we had done so there would have been 
no gainsaying us. 

But with a chivalrous feeling which I do not share, the Govern- 
ment called a Conference, hoping and intending to discuss this 
financial question only, which for the moment was the key of the 
political deadlock. Immediately they find France, not unnaturally, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, and putting forward pre- 
liminary demands, which have been political and not financial. 
And now it is useless to disguise the fact that in such a con- 
ference we must always be in a minority. Russia is necessarily 
against us. Germany, two years ago, was warmly for us; but 
is now, I fear, worse than lukewarm, and the reason for this 
is not far to seek. Austria, in questions of this kind, generally 
works with Germany; and Italy, usually our firm friend, has in 
this matter, I fear, other interests. And finally, France is eager, as 
I have said, to regain her position in Egypt and to win a legitimate 
diplomatic triumph over us. But it may be asked, will that really 
be the French Policy? The answer is furnished at once, for the 
papers prove that it is; and Mr. Gladstone expressly declared that 
the French Government, though they did not make it a condition 
precedent to their consent to join the Conference, invited us to 
explain our political intentions as a necessary preliminary. The 
result of the explanation has been both political and financial ; but 
mainly the former. The financial proposal as set forth by Sir E. 
Baring and Mr. Gladstone is an enlargement of the powers of the 
European officers of the Caisse. I do not desire now to go deeply 
into this question ; but I say it isa really multiple control, and a 
multiple control would in fact mean a dual control, the duality being 
divided between France and England, as the preponderating in- 
fluence of the two powers would give them the superiority, with 
this disastrous addition, that France would always be backed, in 
any division of opinion between French and English, by the voices 
of the other powers. In fact it would be a revival of the fatal 
dual control in a modified yet equally fatal form, for it would do 
fatal injury to our position in Egypt and our prestige throughout 
the East. Moreover, bitter experience has shown how impossible it 
is to confine a nominally financial control to finance ; and that is not 
unnatural, as general politics must always, to a great extent, be con- 
trolled by financial considerations. 
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Yet we have asked the other countries to go into a conference, and 
the conference is about to meet. What then is the course to be pur- 
sued? What is the policy that we ought to adopt? How are we to 
extricate ourselves from the position which has been created for us ? 
In my opinion the answer is simple. We have asked Europe to the 
council board in order to discuss what arrangement Egypt should 
and can make with her creditors. We must, therefore, carefully in- 
vestigate and thoroughly determine in our own minds what her 
financial position is, and then we must decide what composition would 
be fair to the Egyptian tax payer and not, under the circumstances, 
unreasonable to expect the bondholders to accept. We ought to 
inform the Powers who have been invited, that that arrangement is 
the sole question on which we asked the Conference to meet, and 
express an opinion ; and that we shall not countenance or allow any 
other question to be discussed, as of all other questions we are the 
sole arbiters. And we ought to urge the Government at least so far 
to modify the proposal for the enlargement of power of the Com- 
missioners of the Caisse as to put off that enlargement until our 
troops have left Egyptian soil instead of allowing it to commence in 
1885. That is not the solution which I should have recommended a 
few days back; but under existing circumstances it at least . has this 
merit that it does not create a European control to look after and 
possibly to plot against our political and material occupation. In 
fact it would leave us to propose and practically to carry into effect 
the necessary financial arrangements which, if the Conference is to 
serve any purpose, it must accept. It would practically continue 
our position and be yet a further step towards abolishing Turkish 
suzerainty. We have only to look at the papers to see what little 
account is taken of the very sensible observations coming from the 
Porte, and how that power is snubbed. In fact we know that if it 
were not so, the drag which the nominal suzerainty of Turkey 
creates would be considerable ; and if we abolish it permanently, as 
we certainly have temporarily, and accept it ourselves, we shall not 
take upon our shoulders anything which we have not really now 
assumed ; but we shall have brushed away the cobwebs, and allowed 
ourselves elbow room to start that course of improvement which is 
ultimately to result in Egyptian self-government. But I may be 
told that even this policy which I recommend is now too late. That 
we have agreed to enlarge the basis of the Conference; that we 
have accepted, or implied our willingness to accept, some form of 
financial control on the part of the Great Powers. It is true. But 
still the postponement of the date of operation is, as I have said, 
possible ; and the validity of the whole arrangement depends on the 
Conference agreeing to the financial proposals of the English Govern- 
ment, and on the ratification of Parliament. And in order to prove 
the desirability, ay, even the urgent necessity, for this postpone- 
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ment, it behoves us for a moment yet further to examine the 
real sense and meaning of a multiple control. In order to do 
this, the first step will be to recall to our minds what the dual 
control actually was. 

I have said that the dual control was originally proposed by 
France. With what object was it proposed? Was it to lighten 
the burden and to ease the miserable existence of the poverty-stricken 
fellaheen? Was it to enable the Government of the country to 
reduce the taxes upon them within such reasonable limits as 
should leave them the bare means of existence, which at that time 
many of them were denied, as was proved in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere by personal observers, amongst whom Mr. Villiers 
Stuart may be especially mentioned ? No; there was no such laud- 
able object. The openly avowed reason was far different; it was 
simply proposed in order that by a different, or, as was said, an im- 
proved form of administration of the:finances, Egypt should continue 
yet for a little time longer to pay the same rate of interest on her 
foreign debt. To put it in plain language, when the dual control 
was established, France invited us, and we accepted the invitation, 
that the two Powers should occupy the unenviable position of bailiffs 
in possession ; and that was the real state of the case during the 
whole time that the dual control endured. 

But it becomes us here to inquire for a moment into the position 
of the European creditors of Egypt. Were they to be pitied ? Were 
the assurances given to them when they advanced their money such 
as to justify the extraordinary step involved in the establishment of 
the dual control? My answer is emphatically No. The money was 
lent on the ordinary conditions to Ismail Pasha, except that the 
extraordinary rate of interest, in some cases amounting to from 10 
to 13 per cent., was in itself a proof and a warning that those who 
lent it ran some risk of losing it. Otherwise though they might 
have asked, they never would have obtained such a rate. But more 
than this, some of these loans were almost forced upon the Khedive’s 
Government by loan-mongers eager for their personal profit, and 
regardless alike of the true interest of the State and the real security 
to those to whom the high rate of interest was an overpowering bait. 
To give an example. In a country whose finances are, if possible, 
even in a worse condition, viz. Turkey, I remember well that when 
I was in Constantinople as a sightseer late in 1867, there were a 
number of gentlemen staying at Messeri’s Hotel at the same time, 
some like myself on pleasure bent, and others on business; and 
amongst those on business were two, an Englishman and a French- 
man, who were at that moment offering the grand vizier of the day 
rival inducements to launch a loan which he, being an exceptionally 
honest and patriotic statesman, was unwilling to give way to. And 
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every evening at dinner we outsiders used to amuse ourselves with 
endeavouring to elicit from the two competitive financiers the terms 
and proposals which they had invented in the forenoon. Egypt was 
the scene of similar rivalry ; and as much of the money obtained by 
Ismail Pasha on such onerous terms was honestly spent by him on 
great reproductive undertakings, perhaps he, after all, is not so much 
‘to be blamed as many other countries and individuals that have 
indulged in the amusement of loans without a reasonable prospect 
of being able to pay either principal or interest. 

It being, I think, clearly established that there were no special 
conditions in these loans which justified the step of placing in pos- 
session the bailiffs of two foreign countries, amongst whose subjects 
the loans happened principally to be held, it is patent that the 
Egyptian people would look upon them with no friendly eye ; but 
that, on the contrary, they would detest men whom they viewed in 
the light of tax-gatherers of the worst sort, in that they were drawing 
the money from the peasantry for the purpose of paying to them- 
selves high salaries, and of sending the balance out of the country. 
And, in addition, as I have indicated before, since it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to separate finance from general politics, there 
remained to the financial representatives of both Western Powers the 
temptation to interfere in political questions, and after a while to 
intrigue for the upper hand. The result was that a step taken with 
the intention, in itself unjustifiable, of securing the interest to an 
unsecured creditor, became the source of political dissension, and 
ultimately upset the coach. Well then it is obvious that if this was 
the case with the representatives of two nations, how much more 
would it be the case with the representatives of five or six? And 
even though the political situation of the country has altered, and 
we for the time are acknowledged to be the political masters of it, 
that will not prevent the nominees of the other States from inter- 
fering and intriguing in political matters. On the contrary, the 
only difference that will make, will be that it will unite the whole of 
them in one common purpose, viz. to undermine our political position. 
And if, as is now the fact, the indefinite statement of the English 
Prime Minister with regard to the military occupation of the 
country is converted into a definite one, and the time is fixed by the 
Conference itself, and is acquiesced in by Great Britain, for the 
withdrawal of her troops, it will be like pouring fat into the fire; 
that is to say, it will be giving encouragement to each nation, and 
above all to France, to endeavour to secure for herself the reversion 
of the political control which England will thus internationally have 
pledged herself to relinquish. 

Moreover, it is impossible for us not to consider what is the 
general meaning which will be attached to our consenting to an 
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establishment of the multiple control whilst our troops remain in 
Egypt. It will be said that we thereby admit that at least our 
financial advice and our financial adviser in Egypt have together 
been a failure, and that we are allowing other nations to step in 
to endeavour to repair our blunders: and though I know it will be 
urged on our behalf that we never really have had complete 
financial control, I am sure that that plea will not be admitted, and 
that the full inference which I have indicated will be drawn from 
our acquiescence. 

But there is yet a more serious aspect of the question if there is 
any truth in the report that we are to lend eight millions to Egypt 
at 4 per cent., which it is true will relieve her of the momentary 
embarrassment at the expense of adding to her permanent indebted- 
ness, and that especially at a time when, in the opinion of all experts, 
Egypt is not in a position to pay 4 per cent. on her general debt. 
But whether she be or not, with what face can we propose to English 
taxpayers to lend this money if we are not to continue to have sole 
financial control? Or, on the other hand, with what face, when it 
is proved, as I believe it really is already proved abundantly, that 
the interest on Egyptian Bonds must be reduced to a much smaller 
per centage in order to enable Egypt to provide for the necessities of 
her Government, and for the heavy charges her misfortunes have 
brought upon her, before handing over the remainder to her credi- 
tors, with what face, I ask, could we claim our interest at 4 per cent. 
when this event comes about ? 

These considerations I desire to urge on the Government, and I 
trust that, as they appear to have struck the people of England 
without question of party, the Government may yet see their way 
not to accept at a financial conference a solution of an inter- 
national difficulty which must be disastrous to our prestige in the 
East, destructive of the advantage which our sacrifices and the 
lives of many a noble soldier have dearly bought for us, and 
dangerous to our reputation as the greatest of the colonising nations 
of the earth. 

So much for the multiple control, which is foredoomed to failure, 
and would increase instead of allaying international disputes; whilst 
at the same time it would imply to the people of this country a sense 
of self-humiliation, if it were to come into force before our departure. 

The next question which arises is one with regard to which only 
a few words are.necessary. I refer to a rumour current a fortnight 
ago, that we have asked the Porte to send soldiers to garrison Souakim, 
and to accomplish the work that we had, wisely or unwisely, accepted 
in the Soudan. In Egypt proper no Turkish troops have been seen 
since Mehemet Ali’s brilliant rule. And that a Liberal Government, 
whose leader of unsurpassed eloquence and of generous enthusiasm for 
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oppressed peoples, protested in memorable language against the atro- 
cities of Turkish rule in Europe, should yet now propose to reintroduce 
and enlarge the area of Turkish authority in Africa, surpasses my 
belief; and if it were so, we should be obliged to contemplate, not only 
the responsibility which would devolve upon us for what these troops 
might do, but also the possibility of their not always attending to 
our orders, and even of their ultimately failing in their task. If 
they did, we should then have thrown upon us a duty even more 
responsible and more arduous than anything we have hitherto under- 
taken upon the banks of the Suez Canal or upon the shores of the 
Red Sea. And difficult as during the last two years has been the 
political question in Egypt, more difficult, if not impossible, as it 
would be were a multiple control to be established, I say unhesi- 
tatingly that the European outcry which would be involved by 
the failure of our Turkish representatives would almost render our 
position in the East untenable, our hold of our Indian Empire worse 
than precarious. Consequently, I am convinced, as the absence of 
any reference to the question in Mr. Gladstone’s speech plainly 
confirms, the Government will not allow any Turkish troops on 
Egyptian or Soudanese soil, but they will extricate themselves 
from the military difficulties of the situation at whatever cost by 
the valour of our Indian troops and of our British grenadiers. 

But now it becomes necessary to deal for a moment with another 
branch of a question, upon which, as a great Egyptian financier 
said to me the other day, so much ink has been wasted. What is 
our position if we remain as political controllers, but under a pledge 
to withdraw our troops at a particular date ? and, on the other hand, 
what would be our position if the Government were to accept my 
proposal, and for the time declare, or continue to exercise without 
declaring, the British suzerainty over Egypt? I say that, in the 
former case, we shall be practically powerless for all good; it will 
be impossible to introduce any real reform or any stable government, 
for the simple reason that those, and they are many, who wish us 
to fail, and who are intriguing against us, will have a great 
incentive given to their action by the knowledge that the time for 
our success or failure is fixed and limited, and that their hopes of 
succeeding to our political position may at a certain date be realised. 
Consequently, it is certain, I fear, that now that the date of our 
departure is fixed, I care not whether, it be as late as 1888 or earlier, 
we shall depart having failed, or else we shall, unless we can persuade 
the majority of the powers of the necessity for us to remain, have to 
break the terms of our European compact, and nevertheless remain 
to retrieve the position. But if my policy be adopted, and the 
suzerainty be accepted and no date fixed for the departure of the 
troops, Mr. Gladstone may still carry out his magnanimous promise 
of removing them when a stable government is established, and may 
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still prove his statement to be true that he did not wish any terri- 
torial aggrandisement. Moreover, should the time come that Egypt 
could walk alone, and that our suzerainty is no longer a necessity 
of the situation, and the departure of our soldiers would not be the 
signal for the entry of those of another nation, or for disorder and 
revolt, it will be possible for England to do what she did with 
regard to the Ionian Islands, viz., surrender a position which it 
was no longer necessary for her to occupy. Consequently I say 
that even now, on the principles Mr. Gladstone himself has laid 
down, and in support of the endeavour to create a good and stable 
government in Egypt,’my policy is preferable, if for no other 
reason, at least for this, that it is more calculated to insure a good 
and stable Egyptian government. 

And now I have to face the inquiry which must strike every one 
who has followed this Egyptian imbroglio. What will happen as the 
Government do agree to a multiple control as the condition and 
the basis of the Conference? How will it affect the position of 
English parties? and what effect will it have on the life of the 
Ministry? The Government have said that nothing will be settled 
without the concurrence of Parliament, and consequently they 
might adopt either of two courses. They might say, and say with 
truth, the difficulties in which England is placed have been 
caused as much by one political party in the State as the other, and 
consequently it is not a question of party, whether the basis of the 
Conference, which has not been proposed by us but by another 
Great Power, should be accepted or not. It isa question above, 
beyond, and beside the region of party; it is a question of such 
imperial, such national importance, that it ought to be decided by 
the representatives of the people, irrespective of all considerations 
alien toit, and without involving the fate of the Ministry. I, for one, 
earnestly hold that this might have been the view of duty which the 
Government could have taken. But they have not, and I can hardly 
imagine a state of affairs more deplorable. Men in Parliament who, 
like myself, may be deeply anxious for the success of the Franchise 
Bill and other great reforms initiated by the Government—men who, 
like myself, judging by the history of the earlier stages of the 
Egyptian difficulty, which I have recorded at the commencement of 
this paper, have no confidence in a Tory Administration that joined 
in the demand for Ismail’s resignation, and acquiesced in the 
miserable device of the dual control, and thereby created much of 
the succeeding series of difficulties ; men who, like myself, do not 
put faith in professions and a policy now adopted by that party to 
serve a purpose, that purpose being one of personal political aggran- 
disement ; such men, I say, may ‘be constrained to vote in favour 
of the basis of a Conference when they abhor the basis and object to 
the Conference ; when they think that both the one and the other will 
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fail of their purpose, will continue and aggravate the Egyptian diff- 
culty, and will materially damage the position and prestige of 
England in the East. They may be constrained to vote for it if 
they wish to avoid the serious danger of the accession to office of 
a Conservative Ministry, or, on the other hand, the danger of an 
appeal to the constituencies on a question of foreign politics, upon 
which they can only be partially informed, and of which they must 
be indifferent, if not incompetent judges. 

They may be constrained to vote for it, I say, although they think 
that the advantages of the agreement with France are illusory ; that 
nothing is really gained by her admitting that the dual control is 
henceforth to be dead de jure as well as de facto, for is not the multiple 
device to arise like a pheenix out of its ashes? or by her assuring us 
that no French troops shall be sent to Egypt without our consent, 
for if they were it would simply be a casus belli. They may be con- 
strained to vote for it though they object to the promise to prepare 
a plan for the neutralisation of Egypt based on the example of 
Belgium, a plan which is to be presented during the term of our 
political occupation. Yet here perhaps I should say that it need 
hardly be taken so deeply into account, because the feeling of this 
people is rightly against the complications arising from European 
guarantees, and therefore the plan, if ever presented in a form 
acceptable to England is happily not likely to obtain the approval of 
the Powers, and is doomed to be still-born. Still this promise adds 
to the gravity of the situation, and throws yet greater responsibility 
on each individual legislator. 

But however the grave political problem now before us be solved, 
I hope that as soon as the determination of the fate of General 
Gordon will allow, the area of our occupation will be confined to 
Egypt proper—I hope, though now but faintly, that full British 
responsibility both for the financial and political position of Egypt 
may be acknowledged and acted upon, and that we may behold as 
the legitimate consequence thereof the gradual formation of asteady 
and responsible Egyptian Government. Yet again I cannot blink 
the fact that a date for departure of the troops is named, and that it 
goes, as I have shown, far to render this task yet more difficult if not 
impossible. But at all events I earnestly trust that no financial 
obligations to bondholders, no desire to meet the wishes of France, 
wiil induce us to allow the payment of an interest which, though - 
not n v excessive in itself, may for the time be excessive for the 
. means of the country, and consequently involve burdens being 
thrown on its miserable taxpayers that no humane and generous 
people such a* the English nation really is, when it thoroughly 
understands the ~oint involved, could countenance and connive at, 
much less insist upon and enfore-. 

JULIAN GoLDSMID. 
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Ir may be considered strange, but it is a fact, that there has always 
been great difficulty in defining 1 newspaper in such a manner as to 
include a newspaper and nothing else. Such was this difficulty 
when the newspaper stamp existed, that the whole of the legal 
wisdom of the Government Departments, aided by numerous 
decisions of the Courts of Law, was long unequal to the task of 
deciding with any certainty what kind of publication did, and what 
did not, come within the meaning of the paternal statutes by which 
newspapers were long kept in awe, if not in order. This uncertainty 
still exists. The latest definition of a newspaper in its latest form 
is laid down by the Act of Parliament of 1870, and the subsequent 
Act passed by Mr. Labouchere in 1881. It is as follows :— 


‘“‘ Any publication consisting wholly or in great part of ‘ Political or other 
news or of Articles, relating thereto, or to other Current topics with or with- 
out advertisements ;’ subject to these conditions. That it be ‘printed and 
published in the United Kingdom ;’ that it be published ‘in numbers at 
intervals of not more than seven days ;’ that it have the full title and date of 
publication printed at the top of the first page and the whole, or part of the 
title, and the date of publication printed at the top of every subsequent page.” 

If we examine this definition we find that any publication 
published in the United Kingdom at intervals of not more than seven 
days, and with its title and date affixed, is a newspaper, provided it 
consists ‘in great part” of articles relating to “current topics,” 
even if there be no news init. It need not coptain a word of news. 
It may have news or not—that is indifferent, but if the title or the 
date is omitted on any page—that is fatal. Then its news or its 
articles must form “a great part” of it. What that “great part ” 
is the Act does not tell us. The Postmaster-General, indeed, has 
assumed to decide that the “ great part” means the “ greater part;” 
but I fancy that if the Postmaster-General were deprived of even 
one quarter of his very insufficient salary, he would consider that 
to be a “ great part” of it, and would not wait to make complaint 
until he had been deprived of more than one half, or of the “greater 
part ” of his stipend. 

I merely mention this to show the difficulty there is in ptitiialag 
precisely what is a newspaper; but for my present purpose it will 
suf ce to take the popular notion of a newspaper, end to assume tliat 
the word means any paper containing news published at » gular 
intervals. We are not, indeed, yet quite out of our difficulty, for 
we now come to the question “‘ what is news?” And here, also, I 
must ask permission to turn, away from the exact de“nition of the 
word and ask the reader to be content to assume with me that it 
means any statement that is new; unexpected, and calculated to 
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satisfy curiosity. News need not be true, in order to be news. In 
fact, for Newspaper purposes, it would seem to be better that it 
should not be true. For instance, a newspaper states to-day that 
the Russian Government have occupied Sarakhs. That is to-day’s 
news. ‘To-morrow the same newspaper corrects its previous news, 
and states that the Russian Government have not occupied Sarakhs ; 
end perhaps on the third day the same newspaper will state that the 
place called Sarakhs does not now exist. Thus we see that one 
single fact, or absence of fact, may furnish endless news paragraphs, 
only one of which, or no one of which, is true, but each of which is 
news at the time it is given. Let us not immediately despise all 
News, for “Rumour, with her hundred tongues,” often tells truth 
with one, though she may lie with the ninety-nine others; and we 
must, perforce, listen to all the hundred, lest we miss that one 
which does tell the truth. 

Newspapers are of very high antiquity. At least 600 years B.c. the 
Romans possessed them in the shape of the “‘Acta diurna,” or reports 
of military operations, which were periodically sent to the remotest 
confines of the empire. But I propose to deal now with modern 
newspapers. The Italians, who were the pioneers of modern com- 
merce, were also the inventors of modern newspapers, and from them 
comes that word “ Gazette,” which is still the official designation of 
the official sheet of news. Germany and France followed in the 
wake of Italy; and if we except Russia, which could then be 
scarcely said to exist, England was the last of what are called the 
Great Powers of Europe which possessed a regular newspaper. News 
was indeed occasionally published. In 1619, a broad sheet was 
published, entitled: Mews out of Holland, which contained an oration 
of the French Ambassador to the States General of Holland in regard 
to certain prisoners, and which also contained certain theological 
propositions, as for instance: “That original sin is no sin but an 
occasion of sin.”’ But it was not till 1622 that the first periodical 
"“»wspaper was published in England by one Nathaniel Butter. It 
Wi called The weekely newes from Italy, Germany, Hungar 7, Bohemia, 
the «.°“Jatinate, France, and the Low Countries. The size of it was 
about 8 ‘inches by 5 inches. It contained nothing but foreign news, 
and could hardly be called a newspaper at all in the modern sense of 
the term. 

The great political activity produced by the Parliamentary War 
gave rise to several new attempts at periodical newspapers. In 1655 
there appeared a small sheet 8 inches by 5 inches called The Perfect 
Diurnall, wherein was found one of the earliest of those trade 


announcements which are now callv& advertisements. It is in the 
following terms : 


‘*There is a book newly printed, intituled Expository Notes, with practical 
observations towards the opening of the five first chapters of the first Book of 
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Moses, called Genesis, at the Bear in Paul’s Churchyard near the little North 
Gate.” 


In 1663, The Intelligencer appeared under the direction of Roger 
L’Estrange, who announced that His Majesty Charles II. had 
granted to him, alone, the privilege of publishing all intelligence. 
A little later, the London Gazette, then called the Oxford Gazette, 
began to make a fitful appearance; but it was not until the Revo- 
lution, called “Glorious,” had passed over the country, had left 
behind it a distinct array of political Parties struggling for power, 
and had thereby called into existence a number of interests hanging 
on to the parties, that the first Daily Newspaper was established. 
Three days after William III., riding from Kensington to Hampton 
Court, had fallen from his horse, broken his collar bone and died— 
three days therefore after the Accession of Queen Anne—there 
appeared, on the 11th of March, 1702, the Daily Courant. It was a 
small sheet of not more than 12 inches by 6 inches, printed in two 
columns on one side of the paper, and it continued in existence for 
many years. 

It was followed by The Post Bay, and within thirty years after its 
first appearance, we find it flourishing in advertisements which now 
first began to be printed in a more open form, or as it is termed, to 
be “displayed.” Meantime, a stamp duty had been imposed in order 
to check the spread of seditious publications, an indication of the 
fact that publications of all kinds had become more common. 

All these sheets are long since extinct; but on the 12th February, 
1773, there was published the first number of the still existing 
Morning Post and Daily Advertiser. This was a newspaper measure- 
ing 24 inches by 18, and consisting of four pages. Twelve years 
later, in 1785, there appeared the first number of the Daily Universal 
Register, which three years after took the name of the Times, and 
which was then of the same size as the Morning Post. Since these 
two were started, many other Daily papers have appeared, so tb« 
we now have in the British Isles well nigh two thousand of «sch 
publications. ” 

One point is worthy of remark as regards the newspaper in its 
original form, which is that it consisted wholly of news. In the 
word “news,” I include, on Dr. Johnson’s authority, what are 
called advertisements; although I understand that the Postmaster 
General, improving upon Dr. Johnson, has declared that advertise- 
ments are not news. But at any rate, these newspapers had 
nothing in them which answers to the modern “ leading article.” 
They gave their news, and allowed their readers to make their own 
comments upon it. This news, although much less in quantity, was 
much more miscellaneous in character than that which would now 
be admitted into the columns of a serious daily journal.—Thus, in 
the The Morning Post of 1776, we find the following paragraphs :— 

c2 
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“‘ The clopement of Miss B., of Camberwell, with Mr. F., has so much dis- 
pleased her father that it is now thought impossible for a reconciliation to take 
place. The friends of that young lady are every day impressed with the 
mercenary idea of disposing of her fortune to the best advantage (and, like the 
unnatural example of the haughty sisters of Peckham, who, rather than con- 
descend to an interview between their sister and her lover, mutually consented 
that she could pine away in an inexpressible melancholy), thus concealing her 
death in order to enlarge the fortunes of the remaining favorites.” 

Again : 

“The elopement which has occasioned so much conversation lately, was 
carried on with uncommon address. The surprise which some have expressed 
at the lady playing this faux pas, so soon after the marriage celebrated with 
such unusual festivities, can be expressed only by those who did not know that 
before she became Lady—————-her attention to several gentlemen astonished 
the prudent of her sex. She was known to be the person who went into Lord 
C.’s bedchamber in the morning, in order to call him to go to the Hunt, and 
has played off many of these airs, which after a long siege have proved so 
succeseful against the Duke of D es 





Here is another : 


‘*A certain Cambridgeshire Peer has at last wound up his bottoms, all his 
Estates being advertised to be sold by public auction. He seems perfectly easy 
in his present circumstances, desiring only enough for a decent support of 
himself and three dozen favorite lap dogs, and wishing the B family at 
the devil.” 





Here, again, is an anecdote with reference to an old Earl of Derby 
who lived in the reigns of James and Charles I., who— 


‘‘ Always wearing very plain apparel, and coming one day to Court, was 
denied entrance into the Privy Chamber by a fine dressed Scot who told him 
that was no place for ploughmen, and that none came through but such as 
dressed like gentlemen. The Earl replied, he wore the clothes he used to wear, 
and if the Scots did so, they would make a mean figure at the English Court. 
The King, hearing the dispute at the Chamber Door, came to know the occasion 
ef it, and to whom the Earl said, ‘Nothing my Liege; but your countrymen 
having left their manners and their rags behind them, neither know themselves 
nor their betters.’ The King, being angry at the affront offered to so great a 
man said, ‘‘ My good Lord Derby, I am sorry for the abase given by my servant, 
and to make your Lordship satisfied, I will order him to he hanged if your 
Lordship desires it.’ The Earl replied, that is too small an atonement for. the 
affront put upon my honour, and I expect his punishment to be more exemplary.’ 
‘Name it my Lord;’ said the King, ‘and it shall be done.’ ‘ Why, then, I 
dexire Your Majesty would send him home again,’” 


Here, again, is an allusion to the Duke of Devonshire: 


‘** Gaming amongst the families at Chatsworth has been carried to such a pitch 
that the phlegmatic Duke has been provoked to gaze at it, and has spoken to 
the Duchess in the severest terms against a conduct which has driven many 
from the house who could not afford to partake of amusement carried on at the 
expense of five hundred or one thousand pounds a night.” 


Here comes a paragraph in these words: 


‘‘The great talk which has.lately been made about the Earl of Bristol’s 
effeminacy puts us in mind of the Lady Dowager Townshend’s idea of that noble 
family, in which she said there were three different kinds of mortals then existing, 
viz., men, women, and Herveys.” 
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Other paragraphs continually occurred at this time in the Morn- 
ing Post, and ten years later in the Times, of so grossly indecent a 
nature that it is impossible to transcribe them. Yet in those days 
the Press was still under many notable restrictions, which were long 
maintained and defended on the very ground that their removal 
would open the floodgates of blasphemy, vice, and indecency. 
Nevertheless in these our own days, when all those restrictions have 
actually been removed, and when the Press in such matters bows to 
public taste alone, no journal would dare, on peril of its life, to 
publish anything approaching the paragraphs which a hundred 
years ago were so frequent in their appearance. 

It will, however, be sufficiently seen from the extracts above given 
that the publication of social gossip and personal paragraphs, which 
are often declared to belong to a kind of journalism of entirely 
modern invention, and which has been named “Society Journalism,” 
is really as old as the oldest of existing newspapers; and from a 
letter which appears in the Morning Post of the 15th November, 
1776, the same kind of comments appear then to have been made 
upon it as are sometimes heard at the present date: 


‘«*Mr. Editor,’ says a correspondent, ‘What a lucky devil you are! and 
what an awful wag you must have been to turn the whole tide of fashionable 
chit-chat, gallantries, amours, and curtain lectures into your delightful and 
bewitching reservoir and draw lively tittle-tattle! It would do your heart good 
to see the lately galled jades of quality wince, as I have, at the Morning Post 
Blister that they every now and then draw upon their own backs—infamous 
treason! betrayal of private conversation ! and family anecdotes ! Cruel savages! 
thus far, the invectives of my own sex are blended with their pretty soft tears 
and dishevelled locks, afford me ever and anon the prettiest scene of tragedy 
run mad I ever beheld. In comes the Duke of —-——— and my Lord 
‘If the villain is to be met with above ground we’ll find him out. Fie! Fo! 
Fum! Damme! I will cut his throat, or, he shall mine! base; selfish and 
dissembling unknown (that is rather too gallant if you knowall, Mr. Editor) and 
on my account !—Jobn run this instant and fetch my Toledo! Why don’t you 
fly, you rascal! and two cases of pistols! Twenty thousand more! Kill them!’ 
This, Mr. Editor, is the dear entertaining scene I pursue in my chair every 
morning from Pall Mall, through St. James’s, Grosvenor, and Portman Squares, 
and return in raptures with my morning’s diversion—Your admirer, ‘A younger 
sister of Quality.’ ” 


It will be seen that the daily newspaper of a hundred years ago 
was full of elopements from Camberwell, private conversation, and 
chit-chat. It was a very different thing from the imposing sheet of 
to-day, which barely deigns to notice anything but high politics, and 
which busies itself with ordering the destinies of Empires and pre- 
ordaining the fate of Ministries in the most mealy-mouthed and 
emptiest of phrases, which avoids all mention of individual men and 
women (except the “respectable tradesman”’), until they chance to 
come into the police-court or the divorce-court, and which deals with 
all things and acts as though they were the outcome of a series of 
lifeless impersonal abstractions. 
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For long after their first appearance, newspapers were looked upon 
with a jealous eye by the Government. They were restrained by 
‘specific statutes; held in check by stamp duties; muzzled by 
advertisement duties; and starved by paper duties. But some five- 
and-thirty years ago, an agitation was commenced with the object of 
freeing them from all these fetters. In 1853 the advertisement 
duty was repealed; in 1855 the obligatory newspaper stamp was 
abolished, and in 1861, with the Repeal of the Paper Duty, the last 
check upon the unrestrained journalism was taken away. As a 
matter of course, the resulting increase in the number of newspapers 
has been very great as well as the resulting diminution in their price. 
It was believed so recently as 1851 that it was not possible to pro- 
duce a newspaper of any value at so low a price as one penny. The 
late Mr. Mowbray Morris, the able manager of The Times, in his 
evidence before the Committee of 1851, said, “I do not think it 
would be possible to provide newspapers to meet the taste of the 
public, unless it fell very greatly, fora penny. Attempts would be 
made, but unless the tone of the Press were lowered very extensively 
those attempts would fail. I do not think it would be possible for a 
Newspaper published at a penny or twopence to publish at a profit 
without pandering to a very immoral taste.” 

Elsewhere, he laid it down that fourpence was the lowest sum for 
which a newspaper ‘as good as the Zimes” could possibly be pub- 
lished. Yet the Times itself is now published at threepence, and 
many other journals of very considerable pretensions at a penny. 

When it was seen that the trammels of journalism were about to 
be loosed the penny paper came into existence. The Daily Telegraph, 
the first newspaper published at that price, was established in June, 
1855, and is now one of the most successful of English journals, and 
the probability is that in course of time all the Daily Newspapers 
will be forced to follow the recent example of the Morning Post, 
and to reduce their price to that of the Daily Telegraph. 

There still remains, however, one last remnant of Government 
censorship of the newspapers in the shape of Postal Regulations. 
By these regulations, a newspaper, whatever be its size and weight, 
is entitled to be sent by post throughout the United Kingdom for 
one halfpenny per copy, while any publication not a newspaper is 
subject to the book-post rates, which are considerably higher. Now 
the decision as to what is and what is not a newspaper is committed 
by the Act of Parliament entirely to the Postmaster-General, without 
any appeal to any Court of Law, or any appeal at all, except to the 
Treasury. The practical result of this is that the Postmaster-General 
has the power, by deciding that a publication is not a newspaper, of 
imposing upon it a fine of increased postage. It may be, and probably 
is true, that this power will usually be generously exercised ; but 
the power is there, and on an emergency, might be put to very 
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obnoxious uses. The truth is, that the system of carrying a news- 
paper of any size or weight whatever at a fixed rate is a bad one. 
The true principle of charge for carrying by post is that of charging 
by weight, and whether the thing carried be a newspaper or a book, 
it should be charged for on the same scale. It may be a matter of 
good policy to carry newspapers cheaply ; but if so, it is equally a 
matter of policy to carry books cheaply. It can hardly be pretended 
that the Bible is less entitled to cheap carriage than the Times; yet 
the Times is carried at one rate and the Bible at another and a much 
higher rate. The Times usually weighs about five ounces, and is 
carried fora halfpenny, while five ounces of Bible are charged three- 
halfpence, or exactly three times as much. The Fie/d, again, usually 
weighs some twelve ounces and is carried for a halfpenny, while Mr. 
Fawcett is compelled to charge us threepence, or six times as much, 
for carrying the same weight of his own political economy. 

The number of the Times published on Saturday, 14th June, 1884, 
was of unusual size, consisting of three full sheets, or of 24 pages 
each containing 6 columns, or 144 columns in all—a marvellous 
production altogether. But the editor of the Times will probably be 
surprised to learn that upon this occasion the Times was not a news- 
paper as defined by the Postmaster-General, for it consisted of 84 
columns of advertisements (which, according to the Postmaster- 
General, are not news), and of 593 columns of “news or of articles 
relating thereto, or to other current topics.” Now the postal 
authorities hold that when the news and articles form, as in this 
instance, less than one-half of the publication, that publication is 
not a newspaper ; and it follows, therefore, if the Post-Office con- 
struction of the Act is correct, that the Times was upon this occasion 
not a newspaper, was not therefore entitled to registration as a news- 
paper, and was not entitled to be carried at the newspaper rate of 
postage, and should have been charged at the book-rate. And, inas- 
much as the number weighed a fraction over 7} ozs., the postage on 
it at the book-rate would have been twopence, or four times as much 
as that which was actually charged upon it. 

It is right to acknowledge, and proper to be thankful for the great 
diminution in the rates of postage for printed matter which has been 
recently effected. Thirty years ago, it was not thought possible 
that the post office could carry a newspaper for a penny, much less 
for a halfpenny, and I find Mr. W. H. Smith, the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and a man of much experience in the newspaper 
trade, giving evidence to that effect before a Committee of the 
House of Commons on the 8rd June, 1851, in the following words : 

‘“‘ The general rivalry of persons engaged in the Newspaper business would be 


such as to prevent the Post Office from carrying any Newspapers for the postage 
charge of one penny to any Town in England.” 


Nevertheless, since the diminution has been made, the prosperity 
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of the post office has been much increased, as have also the numbers 
of newspapers carried; so that whereas in 1857, 71 millions of 
newspapers were delivered annually by post in the United Kingdom, 
in 1882-1883 no fewer than 429 millions of newspapers and Book- 
Packets were so delivered—an increase sufficient, if Mr. Smith had 
been right, to have entirely ruined the Post office. 

It is the fashion in England to declare that, of all the Newspapers 
in the world, the English are the best. I have some knowledge of 
foreign newspapers, and I am bound to say that in certain particu- 
lars, many of them are superior to ours. German and Russian 
Newspapers need hardly be regarded, being, as they are, under a 
strict censorship, and in daily fear of their own lives and the liberty 
of their writers. The Spanish press is entirely without enterprise, 
and very trivial, excepting when it is being made use of for the 
furtherance of State Conspiracies. The Italian press is either 
trivial or venal, or both; but the French press, while inferior 
in the quantity and quality of its news, is far superior even to 
the English in respect of its comments and handling of many 
subjects, and especially in respect of its political leaders, some 
of which rise to a high level of statesmanship very rarely reached 
in the columns of a London Newspaper. The American News- 
papers, again, shew far greater enterprise, far greater readiness 
to understand and to hit the taste of the moment than the English 
Journals. But, on the whole, and taking into account the trustwor- 
thiness of its news, the dignity (often exaggerated) of its attitude, and 
its entire freedom from suspicion of corruptibility by money, the 
English press may compare creditably with any in the world. In 
the search for, and the collection of news, the conductors of English 
newspapers have displayed very great enterprise and ability. To 
find out and to bring together news is not by any means so simple a 
matter as might be supposed. Most men do not know news when 
they see it; that is to say that they learn a fact or see an event pass 
before their own eyes without it ever occurring to them that for the 
rest of mankind that fact or that event is new and unexpected, and 
its publication calculated to satisfy their curiosity—that, in fact, it is 
news. 

It must not be forgotten that a newspaper is a commercial 
venture, and regarded in this light, our modern newspapers present 
some very strange anomalies. The expense of producing a daily 
newspaper may be divided into two heads—first, there is the cost of 
writing the newspaper (in which I include the payments to editor 
and writers and the cost of telegrams and other matters), added to 
which, there is the cost of composition or setting-up the writing in 
type. The charge under this head is a constant sum whether there 
be one copy printed or a million. Then comes the second head of 
charges, which vary with the number of the paper printed. It is 
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composed of the cost of the paper itself on which the journal is 
printed, and the cost of the actual printing or “ machining ” of the 
type already set-up. Now it is a fact, that with the utmost economy, 
the charge under this second head amounts for the penny newspaper 
of the common size to about as much as the paper itself is sold for 
to the trade. It follows, therefore, that while the varying charge 
under the second head is more or less provided for by the sale of the 
papers, the constant and much larger charge under the first head is 
not so provided for. How then is it met? Solely and exclusively 
by the revenue derived from advertisements. The result is this: 
that a newspaper lives not upon its circulation but upon its adver- 
tisements. In fact, it buys publicity for its news by selling 
publicity for its advertisements ; it gives away for nothing the news 
which it professes to sell, on condition of being paid for the adver- 
tisements which accompany it. Its real customers are not its 
readers but its advertisers; the commodity it deals in is not news 
but attention. It buys the attention of its readers by its news and 
sells that attention to its advertisers for their money. If now the 
cost of the paper and the machining, instead of merely equalling, 
should, as is sometimes the case, exceed the sum for which the 
paper is sold, then the best financial position for that newspaper 
to be in is one in which not a single copy of the newspaper 
should be sold at all. Of course, however, the result in this 
case would be that it would get no advertisements, inasmuch 
as the advertiser wishes to have his advertisement circulated 
as largely as possible; and, as a matter of fact, the object of a 
newspaper proprietor in the position I have described must be to 
obtain the largest number of advertisements with the smallest 
amount of circulation. Mr. Mowbray Morris, for instance, giving 
evidence before a committee of the House of Commons, in 1851, 
as to the Times, was asked this question: ‘The greater the 
circulation the greater the loss?”? and answered, “the greater 
the loss beyond a certain limit.” He was then asked. ‘“ Do you 
not mean this, that when you have a supplement, so far as your 
supplement is concerned, if you only printed one copy of it, your 
gain would be the greatest.” To which he answered, “ Yes.” After 
this he was asked, “For every copy you sell, you diminish your 
gain, and when you pass a certain line it becomes an absolute loss ?”’ 
to which he replied, “Just so; that is to say when the expenditure 
exceeds the value of the advertisements.” 

Thus, it will be seen that Newspapers are in reality somewhat in 
a false position. They profess to sell news and to give advertise- 
ments to boot. What. they really do is to sell publicity for adver- 
tisements and to give news to boot. 

There is besides another and a very important matter, in which 
the modern newspaper would seem to be in a strange situation. 
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The proper business of a newspaper would appear to be the publica- 
tion of news; and the proper function of a newspaper editor would 
therefore appear to be to collect the largest possible amount of news 
and to print it without reserve and regard to its effect or partiality 
towards one effect rather than another. There is, however, in 
modern journalism, a prevailing feature, which far more than is 
generally suspected, affects, and to a large extent defeats its 
original and proper purpose. The newspaper originally, as I have 
already remarked, published news alone; but in the beginning of 
the present century, the editor, no longer content that his paper 
should fulfil its purpose of publishing news, began to assume the 
right of professing opinions. He began not merely to tell his 
readers what was happening, but also to tell them what he thought 
and what they ought to think of what was happening. It is now 
over sixty years since this became general in English Newspapers, 
and the result has been that the “leader” has overshadowed the 
news in importance, and that the horn of the leader writer has been 
exalted while that of the news-monger has been abased. Newspapers 
indeed, are now less news papers than opinion papers. The publisher 
has become lost in the advocate, and at this time a public jcurnal 
is regarded less an instrument for providing general information for 
its readers than as an organ for promoting among them the special 
opinions of a Political Party, or a Social Class. This being the case, 
the efforts of the Editor have become diverted into an entirely new 
channel. The business of the collection of news becomes a matter of 
secondary importance in his eyes. It seems to him desirable rather 
to instruct than to inform, rather to proselytise than to instruct. 
He seeks to repeat forcibly the opinions of a coterie rather than 
to discover and to disclose thoroughly the events and occurrences 
of the world. His object is to say something rather than to 
tell everything. He averts his attention, therefore, from his proper 
business, and leaves that business to be carried on in a secondary 
manner, by secondary men who often neither know what news is nor 
where to look for it; and thusit happens that the reader is ill served 
where he should be served the best. ‘The profession of opinions not 
only causes the Editor to neglect the collection of news, but it 
prevents the honest and unreserved publication of such news as is 
collected. Opinions being regarded as of more importance than 
intelligence, the Editor will occasionally suppress altogether intelli- 
gence which makes against the opinions of his newspaper, or pub- 
lishing such intelligence, will so present it and with such a gloss as 
to diminish as much as possible its influential foree. Correspondents, 
Reporters, and all who collect information, know well what they are 
intended to put, and accordingly they do put a special kind of colour 
upon their facts. Every writer in a daily journal is understood and 
expected:to view all acts and events from the special position occu- 
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pied by that journal; and it is not too much to say that the whole 
staff of a newspaper is engaged in presenting things, not as they are, 
but as it is held by the Editor on behalf of a certain class that they 
should be. 

As with news so is it with opinions for the purpose of a daily 
newspaper. The opinion expressed need not be true, it is enough 
if it be new and plausible. Nay, for it to be true is a fatal defect, 
for in that case it can only be asserted once as a new thing and 
must henceforth be merely repeated as an old and stale thing, 
whereas if it be false any number of new changes may be rung upon 
it. Truth is one, but falsehoods are many. When an editor 
declares that two and two make four there is an end of his leaders 
on that subject; but if he points out that many thoughtful persons 
have held that under certain circumstances they make seventeen, 
and that in certain places the sound good sense of the majority has 
accepted them as making fifty-two, then an interminable vista of 
leaders is opened up, on practical as opposed to theoretical arithmetic, 
on circumstances, places, conditions, fitnesses, experiences, and what 
not. Thus indeed it is alone that the possibility has been realised 
of many daily newspapers publishing three or four leaders each 
every morning and no two of them saying the same thing about the 
same facts. 

The model newspaper, in my humble opinion, should be—the 
newspaper of the future in my expectation will be—one that 
concerns itself solely with news, and the whole brain power of which 
is directed to the discovery and collection of news, while it will be 
left to others in other journals to express separately the opinions 
which may be formed upon the events chronicled by the news- 
paper proper. This function of expressing opinions is one which 
can hardly be fulfilled in an adequate manner by the writers 
in a newspaper published at so short an interval as every twenty- 
four hours. In trivial matters of slight importance it is easy enough 
to throw off at once an opinion which may be sufficient for the 
purpose, but in affairs of grave import, the judgment of which often 
requires much previous labour, the daily journalist is at great dis- 
advantage. 

I may say, as Lord Beaconsfield once said in the House of Com- 
mons, “‘ I know what leaders are, for I have written them;” and I 
am convinced that serious harm may be and is done by gentlemen 
who, able and conscientious though they are, sit down with a 
telegram of serious importance which has just arrived, or with a 
“Blue Book” which has just been published, and rattle off in a 
couple of hours what professes to be a statesmanlike judgment of 
the facts, and a prudent counsel as to the conduct that should be 
observed in dealing with them. I know, of course, the answer that 
will be made: that the readers of a newspaper are anxious to have 
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provided for them every morning with their tea and toast a ready- 
made opinion which they may present to their friends as their own. 
But if it be, as I believe it is, that these opinions, given thus 
hurriedly, must necessarily, in the majority of cases, be imperfect, 
insufficiently unfounded and untrustworthy, a newspaper reader would 
be fur better off were he left himself to digest his news, to form, if 
any conclusion must be hastily formed, his own hasty conclusion, 
and to wait for a more valuable judgment at some longer interval of 
time. 

These criticisms are those which have been suggested by a certain 
experience of the press; and they are presented merely as sug- 
gestions for those who make of the press a more serious business 
than I have done. I offer them, because I believe that to the 
Press belongs, in a large measure, the future of the world, if it 
will but prove itself equal to its mission. There was a time when 
it was believed that the writing of the Press was produced by venal 
starvelings writing shamefully for existence in remote garrets, and 
when it was held disgraceful to be convicted of any connection with 
journalism. That time is now past, and the fact is recognized that 
there are men speaking to their fellow-countrymen in the press who 
have things to the full as true and important to say, and as good a 
right to be heard in saying them, as any of those who command the 
applause of listening senates. That also is recognised which long 
was sought to be disputed: that the Press is now a great power in 
the nation. Formerly, public matters were treated exclusively by 
experts; now everybody assumes to deal with them, to criticize them, 
and to express an opinion upon them. The number of people, indeed, 
whose duty is to come to a conclusion on these matters has greatly 
increased, since by the extension of the suffrage the number of those 
is increased who have a direct voice in moulding the destinies of the 
nation; of these, it cannot be denied that a large proportion are 
ignorant and without judgment; and this it is which makes the 
power of the press the greater, because the readers of the press, 
feeling, as they do, bound to act while they also feel that they are 
unable to judge, have no alternative but to adopt with avidity any 
superficial judgment or conclusion presented to them by their 
daily teacher. Very great indeed is the power of the press; yet in 
its exercise it is limited. No journal nor any number of journals 
can withstand a popular cry when once it has been raised; but any 
journal, before it has been raised, may help to create it, or, after it 
has been raised, y assist to swell it. Not only leader writers but 
foreign Correspondents, reporters, and penny-a-liners, have an enor- 
mous power of previous instruction in any matter, and an almost 
unlimited power of subsequent exaggeration of that matter, and this 
has sufficed to make of the modern newspaper one of the most potent 
of all possible agencies for good or for evil. 
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This power of the Press is, in our own country, the youngest of 
all the powers. It is far younger than parliament, younger than 
parties and party-government, younger than cabinets; yet parlia- 
ment, parties, and cabinets have to count with it. Were the Press 
not strangely divided against itself, not only by natural commercial 
rivalry but also by unnatural and incomprehensible petty jealousies, 
parliament, parties, and cabinets together might well tremble before 
it; but such as it is, and such as it is granted to be, it is one of the 
most potent and pregnant forces now found in the kingdom. Yet, 
according to our English custom, we are still disposed to deny not 
only its importance but also its very existence. Just as we know 
that thirteen gentlemen, who form the cabinet, decide upon our 
destinies, trace out our future, make peace and declare war, while we 
ascribe their acts to the Sovereign acting by and with the advice of 
that Privy Council, which is never assembled ; just as we know that 
party organization, finding its expression in party votes, decides 
whether these thirteen gentlemen shall retain their posts or another 
thirteen be put in their place, while we yet ascribe the decision to 
the collective wisdom of the fittest and properest persons in the 
country; just so there are policiés adopted, acts done and forborne 
and appointments made, in pure and simple obedience to the behests 
of that Press, which, nevertheless, has up to this moment no recog- 
nised place in the British Empire. In every other department of 
human activity due, and occasionally undue, recognition has been 
given to those who by their talents have raised themselves above 
their fellows ; but the Press has never yet been officially recognised. 
Beer and banking, riches, romance, and poetry, have been ennobled ; 
baronetcies have been showered upon lord mayors, sheriffs, and 
doctors, and music-masters have been knighted, but never yet has 
the fountain of honour flowed even for the ablest, most enterprising, 
and most successful of those who have organised with so much 
success the daily brains of the nation. There are men among them 
who can challenge comparison, either for personal qualities and 
attainments, or for personal position in the country, with any 
brewer or banker ever raised to the House of Lords; but they 
only represent brains, and brains, though unofficially courted, 
secretly coaxed, and sometimes abjectly entreated in private, are not 
yet officially recognised in public as an existing force in the daily 
life of Great Britain. It may be that the time will come when this 
also will be changed. If so, it will be well. Meantime, the news- 
paper Press has no great cause to be ashamed of the part it has played 
in the past, while it has the greatest cause to look forward with con- 
fidence, yet with a deeper sense of responsibility, to the part it may, 
if it will, play in the future. 

Tuomas Ginson Bow es. 
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Tue establishment of English chaplaincies on the Continent dates 
from the Reformation. No sooner was the tie, which hitherto had 
bound England and Rome together in one communion, broken, than 
our rulers in Church and State found it necessary to make special 
provision for the religious wants of our countrymen abroad. Calais, 
then a possession of the English Crown, was the first place whither 
chaplains were sent. In 1535, the very year after the Act of 
Supremacy was passed, Cranmer writes from Knoll to Thomas 
Cromwell, “praying for the King’s Grace’s letters to be obtained 
and directed to the Lord Deputy of Calise, and other his Grace’s 
counsellers there, in favour of two such chaplains of mine as I 
intend to send thither with all speed to preach the Word of God.” 
It appears from a petition, preserved in the life of Bishop Kennett, 
which certain “ British merchants in and about London, trading to 
Leghorn,” addressed to “the Queen’s (Anne) Most Excellent 
Majesty in Council,” that after the Reformation our ambassadors at 
foreign courts were generally accompanied by representatives of our 
Church, but that this privilege was sometimes refused by the 
authorities of the countries to which they were commissioned. 

Nor was it only the rupture with Rome which led to the forma- 
tion of English congregations abroad. The same spirit of freedom 
and enterprise that gave birth to the Reformation produced also a 
vast extension of our commerce, and wherever our merchants found 
their way, they were attended by the ordinances of their Church. 
In the reigns of Elizabeth and of her immediate successors, factories 
of English merchants were formed in Holland, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and in Russia. The Hamburg Company, which 
traded with Calais, the Low Countries, and the ports of the Baltic 
and German Ocean, and was the most ancient of English mercantile 
companies, having received charters from Edward I., Henry IV., 
and Henry VII., was incorporated anew with greatly augmented 
privileges by Elizabeth, under the title of “The Company of 
Merchant Adventurers of England.” English trade with the Levant 
began in the reign of Henry VIII. In 1513 an English consul was 
appointed at Scio to guard our commercial interests in the Archi- 
pelago. The Levant Company was formed by Royal Charter under 
Elizabeth. James I. confirmed and extended its privileges. Some 
innovations having been made in the government of the company 
during the civil wars, Charles II. restored it to its original basis under 
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the title of “The Governor and Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the seasofthe Levant.” In the reign of Edward VI. our 
adventurous traders found their way into the White Sea and the 
port of Archangel, and brought back to the King a message from 
John the Terrible, then Czar, that the English ‘‘ ships and vessels 
might come as often as they pleased, and that they should have a 
free market with all free liberty through his whole dominions.” A 
company with the exclusive privilege of trading with Russia was 
formed in London by special charter of Philip and Mary. Queen 
Elizabeth granted a new charter to the company, under the title of 
the British Factory. 

It is a noticeable fact that in all the countries with which these 
companies trafficked efforts were invariably made to secure for the 
English merchants and their families the free enjoyment of religious 
worship. The Levant and the Russia Companies set bright examples 
in the fulfilment of this duty. Many a learned and zealous clergy- 
man was appointed by the Levant Company to the chaplaincies which 
it established at places within the limits assigned to the company by 
its charter, such as Aleppo, Smyrna, and Constantinople. In like 
manner one of the chief objects that engaged the attention of the 
English factory established at Moscow and Archangel was the main- 
tenance of the churches at both these places, the custom of the 
merchants being to spend the winter at Moscow and the summer 
at Archangel. In 1723 the English factory was transferred to 
St. Petersburg, where, by help of the dues which it had the right 
of levying on English ships and goods, the present chapel on the 
English quay was built. Though the company and factory have lost 
their ancient privileges,—the treaty of commerce which constituted 
English factories in Russia having lapsed,—they still contribute 
from their invested capital towards the support of the chaplains at 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Archangel, and towards the mainte- 
nance of the different chapels and parsonages. An Order in Council, 
dated October Ist, 1633, places English factories and congregations 
across the seas under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London as 
diocesan. This arrangement was brought about by a discovery that 
a form of discipline different from that of the mother Church was 
used by some chaplains ministering to our factories and regiments in 
Holland. Laud, then Bishop of London, considered that dishonour 
was done to the Church of England by the growing disuse of her 
Liturgy, and resolved to interfere. Reluctant to bring the subject 
before the Council himself, he framed certain ‘ considerations,” 
which he entrusted to the care of Mr. Secretary Windebank. “ He 
had long teemed with this design,” writes Heylyn, in his life of 
Laud, “ but was not willing to be his own midwife when it came to 
the birth ; and therefore it was so contrived that Windebank should 
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make the proposition at the council-table, and put the business on so 
far that the Bishop might be moved by the whole Board to consider 
of the several points in that weighty business.” The considerations 
framed by Laud were to the effect that colonels of English regiments 
and factories of English merchants in the Low Countries should 
appoint no minister or preacher to their regiments or factories but 
such as conformed in all things to the Church of England, to be 
commended to them by the Lords of the Council after advice taken 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York ; and that every such 
minister or preacher should read the Common Prayers, administer the 
sacraments, and perform all other public ministerial duties according 
to the rules and rubrics of the English Liturgy. A memorial to this 
effect was presented to the Council by Windebank on March 22, 
1633. “ But long it will not be,” so comments Laud’s biographer, 
‘before we shall behold him sitting in the chair of Canterbury, 
acting his own counsels, bringing these conceptions to the birth, 
and putting this design in the execution.” Abbot died on Sunday, 
August 4; and on August 6, 1633, Laud was nominated to the 
archbishopric. ‘ He had not sate long in the chair of Canterbury 
when he procured an Order from the Lords of the Council, bearing 
date October 1, 1633, by which the English churches and regi- 
ments in Holland (and afterwards by degrees in all other foreign 
parts and plantations) were required strictly to observe the English 
Liturgy, with all the rites and ceremonies prescribed in it ; which 
order contained the sum and substance of those considerations which 
Laud had offered to the Board. With which the Merchant Adven- 
turers being made acquainted, with joynt consent they made choice 
of one Beaumont (reported for a learned, sober, and conformable 
man) to be preacher to their factory residing at Delf. And that 
this man might be received with the better welcome, a letter is sent 
with him to the Deputy-Governor, subscribed by the Archbishop 
himself, in which he signified both to him and the rest, in His 
Majestie’s name, that they were to receive him with all decent and 
courteous usage fitting his person and calling, allowing him the 
ancient pension which formerly had been paid to his predecessors. 
Which said in reference to the man, he lets them know that it was 
His Majestie’s express command that both he, the Deputy, and all 
and every other merchant that is or shall be residing in those parts 
beyond the seas, do conform themselves to the Doctrine and Discipline 
settled in the Church of England; and that they frequent the 
Common Prayer with all religious duty and reverence at all times 
required, as well as they do sermons; and that out of their company 
they should yearly, about Easter, as the Canons prescribe, name two 
Church-wardens and two Sides-men, which may look to the orders of 
the Church, and give an account according to their office.” 
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With this dispatch, which bore date June 17, 1634, Beaumont went 
into Holland, determined to enforce its provisions. From this year 
till 1842 all English chaplaincies abroad remained under the superin- 
tendence of the Bishop of London as diocesan. In 1842, however, 
the number had so largely multiplied that our rulers in Church and 
State deemed it advisable to withdraw a portion of them from the 
charge of the Bishop of London, and to establish a new episcopal 
see. The Bishopric of Gibraltar was accordingly created by 
Queen’s letters patent. The spiritual superintendence originally 
assigned to the Bishop of Gibraltar was limited to English churches 
within Gibraltar and Malta, and within the islands and countries in 
and around the Mediterranean. But in 1869, at the request of the 
Bishop, the superintendence was extended to the English churches 
in Spain and Portugal, on the coast of Morocco, in the Canary 
Islands, in the kingdom of Italy, on the shores of the Black Sea, 
and on the Lower Danube to the Iron Gates. The special end for 
which foreign chaplaincies were established was to secure for our 
countrymen on the Continent the same religious privileges and con- 
solations as they enjoyed in England. The civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities were anxious that British subjects on quitting this country 
should still retain the right of worshipping in their own tongue and 
in accordance with the rites and usages of the Church at home. They 
were desirous of guarding them against all risk of falling away either 
to Rome or to Geneva. 

It was, no doubt, also intended that these chaplains should 
forward the general cause of the Reformation abroad. In the letter 
already quoted, which Cranmer wrote to Thomas Cromwell respecting 
the chaplains sent to Calais, the Archbishop speaks of them as com- 
missioned to ‘extirpate all manner of hypocrisy, false faith, and 
blindness of God and His word, wherein the inhabitants there be 
altogether wrapt, to the no little slander (I fear me) of the realm.” 
Noticing the Order of Council to which reference has just been made, 
Heylyn writes, “It was hoped that there would be a Church of 
England in all Courts of Christendom, in the chief cities of the Turk 
and other great Mahometan Princes, in all our Factories and Plan- 
tations, in every known part of the world, by which it might be 
rendered as diffused and Catholick as the Church of Rome.” The 
Levant Company wished that the chaplaincies which it maintained, 
besides providing for the religious wants of the English merchants 
and their families, should also be channels for extending the know- 
ledge of Christianity among the native populations. But such 
aspirations, if indeed they were ever really entertained, have long 
ago been abandoned. While anxious that reform should spread 
wherever it be really. needed, English Churchmen in these days have 
no wish to see all Churches modelled after the exact pattern of their 
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own. They consider that the quietest and the most effective way of 
kindling the spirit of reform is to show by a living example that a 
Church may meet the needs of the present time, growing with the 
world’s growth, and yet maintain unbroken its links with the past ; 
may shake itself free from those errors and superstitions which the 
course of ages has gathered, and yet rest on the old foundation of 
Apostolic order and primitive usage. Those were wise words which 
the Scottish bishops addressed to Bishop Luscombe when in 1825 
they consecrated him to perform episcopal ministrations for British 
subjects on the Continent. ‘We do solemnly enjoin our Right 
Reverend brother, Bishop Luscombe, not to disturb the peace of any 
Christian society established as the national Church in whatever nation 
he may chance to sojourn.” In harmony with the spirit of these 
words, English chaplains on the Continent restrict their ministrations 
to their own people. They are careful not to interfere with other 
national Churches. If here and there individuals are drawn by 
their sympathies beyond this field of pastoral duty authoritatively 
assigned to them, they act on their own private responsibility. 

But for the maintenance by the Church of chaplains in Europe, 
our countrymen would forfeit all the religious advantages they 
enjoy at home whensoever they might quit our shores for countries 
where the Church is not in communion with our own. In fulfilling 
this purpose we are acting on a principle recognised throughout 
Christendom from very early days, and now universally followed 
by all national Churches. Travellers who have visited Constanti- 
nople or Jerusalem are aware that each of the great Churches of the 
East is represented in these cities by a bishop or patriarch; and that 
none is regarded as schismatical so long as he limits his ministrations 
to members of his flock. But it was not till many a battle had been 
fought that our Church was allowed to make this provision for the 
spiritual wants of her people, as may be seen from the stories of 
Michael Geddes, chaplain from 1678 to 1688 to the English factory 
at Lisbon, and of Basil Kennett, chaplain from 1706 to 1714 to the 
English factory at Leghorn. 

Geddes, in the year 1686, was cited, with the consul to the British 
merchants, to appear before the Inquisition at Lisbon. An account 
of the interview is given in the preface to his Zracts against Popery. 
The chaplain and consul were taken through several large rooms, 
which were locked behind them as they advanced. The consul was 
first admitted and examined, but he was not allowed to address the 
chaplain on returning from the interview. The chaplain was then 
summoned before the judges, “ who received him at first with great 
affectation of civility and courtesy, and desired him to sit down and 
be covered before they proceeded to examine him. After this piece 
of ceremony was over, they sternly demanded of him how he dared 
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to preach or exercise his function in that city. He answered that 
he enjoyed that liberty by virtue of an article between the two 
Crowns of England and Portugal; that it was a thing that had never 
been called in question; that he had been there eight years, and 
during that time had served the English factory in the capacity of 
chaplain, as many others had done before him. They replied that it 
was a thing altogether unknown to them, and if they had known it, 
they would never have suffered it. After being threatened and 
strictly prohibited to minister any more to his congregation, he was 
dismissed. Whereupon letters of complaint were written to the Bishop 
of London (Compton), one by the consul himself, and a second by the 
consul and merchants of the factory.’ But before these letters reached 
England, the Bishop of London had been suspended by James the 
Second’s Commissioners for Causes Ecclesiastical for disobeying the 
King in refusing to suspend Dr. Spratt. During existing troubles 
at home, all hope of redress was taken away. The British merchants 
consequently were debarred from public worship till the arrival 
of Mr. Scarborough, the English envoy, ‘“‘ under whose shelter as a 
public minister they had to screen themselves, although they had a 
right to the exercise of their profession by the treaty between the two 
nations, and by an express clause inserted in the patent of every consul 
residing at Lisbon, and confirmed and ratified by the King of 
Portugal himself.” 

When Geddes officiated as English chaplain at Lisbon, two treaties, 
one of which was signed in 1642, the other in 1645, had been con- 
cluded between England and Portugal, securing liberty of worship 
to Englishmen residing in the latter country provided they gave 
no scandal to, nor in any way interfered with, members of other 
Churches. It was apparently to these treaties that the British 
consul, chaplain, and merchants referred in the interview with the 
Inquisition and in their letters to the Bishop of London. 

The story of Basil Kennett is told in the life of his brother, Dr. 
White Kennett, the Bishop of Peterborough, published in 1730. In 
1706 the English merchants at Leghorn requested Dr. White 
Kennett, then Dean, afterwards Bishop, of Peterborough, to lay before 
Archbishop Tenison the desire which they had long entertained that 
a chaplain of the Church of England should reside in that city. 
This privilege they had hitherto been refused by the Church of 
Rome. The English consul at Leghorn, and the envoy at the 
Court of Florence, Dr. Newton, a learned civilian, had endeavoured to 
obtain a removal of the prohibition, but with only partial success. 
No definite promise of protection could be obtained from the Grand 
Duke, but only a general intimation that if a chaplain were 
appointed he would not be molested by the civil powers, and that 
connivance might be expected. They were distinctly given to 
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understand that no exemption from the supreme authority of the 
Inquisition could be allowed. The chaplaincy was offered to Basil 
Kennett, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and was accepted. 
A commission or title authorising him to perform divine service at 
Leghorn, “after the usage and manner of the Church of England,” 
was granted by the Queen in Council, September 8th, 1706. Royal 
letters of passport, safeguard, and protection were also issued. The 
business was forwarded by Addison, at that time Under-Secretary 
of State, lately a traveller in Italy, and well acquainted with Leg- 
horn. Kennett was received by the English consul and merchants 
at Leghorn with great civility and kindness. But though the 
utmost privacy and caution were used, great offence was taken by 
the Italians, especially by the priests and regulars, who were very 
jealous of the northern heresy, and complaints were at once sent 
to Rome. The English envoy pleaded the right of the English 
merchants to have among them a minister of their own religion; 
he promised that the chaplain should not publicly reflect on 
the religion of the country, or interfere with the faith of the 
Duke’s subjects. But all to no purpose. “The Pope and the 
Court of Inquisition at Rome were resolved to expel heresy, and 
the publick teachers of it, from the confines of the Holy See; 
and, therefore, secret orders were given to apprehend Mr. Kennett 
at Leghorn, and to bring him away to Pisa, and thence to some 
other religious prison, to bury him alive, or otherwise dispose 
of him in the severest manner.’’ Upon the English envoy inter- 
posing at the Court of the Grand Duke, he was told that he 
might keep the English preacher in his own family as his domestic 
chaplain, but that Kennett could not safely continue at Leghorn, 
“for in matters of religion, the Court of the Inquisition was superior 
to all civil powers.” In this critical state of affairs the envoy wrote 
home for instructions. ‘Till these should arrive he invited Kennett 
to his house, and gave him ‘‘a concurrent title” as his domestic 
chaplain. Kennett, however, remained in great danger at Leghorn. 
‘“‘ He was forced,” so runs the narrative, “ to confine himself in his 
chamber, and to have an armed guard at the stair’s foot ; and when 
in some evenings he walked out for air, he walked between two 
English merchants, who, with their drawn swords, resolved and 
declared that no body should dare seize him at their peril.” The 
following letter at last arrives from the Earl of Sunderland, one of 
the Queen’s principal Secretaries of State :— 

“Srr,— Yours of the 16th and 24th I received, in answer to 
which, I have laid the whole matter before her Majesty, who has 
commanded me to order you to tell the Grand Duke and his ministers, 
in her Majesty’s name, that if there be any molestation given to her 
chaplain residing at Leghorn, she shall look upon it as an affront 
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done to herself and the nation, a breach of peace, and a violation of 
the law of nations, and shall by her fleets and armies, which will be 
all the year in the Mediterranean seas, not only demand but take 
satisfaction for every such injury offered. And that the Priest of 
the Great Duke’s minister here, and all frequenters of his chapel, 
must expect the same treatment. And if they talk any more of the 
Pope or Court of Rome, you must cut that matter short by telling 
them her Majesty has nothing to do with that court, but shall treat 
with the Great Duke as with other independent Princes and States. 
And this you must do in the most forcible manner possible.” 

Upon this letter being communicated to the Grand Duke and his 
ministers, they imparted the contents to the Pope and his cardinals, 
who “so well understood the argument of fleets and armies, that the 
chaplain escaped the intended fury,” and continued for five years 
to officiate publicly as a minister of the Church of England in 
a room set apart for a chapel in the consul’s house. Kennett 
returned to England in consequence of feeble health in 1714, and was 
made President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; but he lived for 
one year only to enjoy that enviable position of quiet, learning, and 
dignity. On his resignation obstacles for a long time were offered 
to the appointment of a successor. But eventually the principle of 
religious liberty for which Geddes and Kennett had fought prevailed. 
In the present day Englishmen enjoy liberty of worship everywhere 
on the Continent. In Belgium, where there is no State Church, 
the Government of the country recognises the English chaplains, 
together with the representatives of other communities, Roman 
Catholic, French and German Protestant, and Jewish, and pays 
them an annual stipend. The liberty which is now conceded 
throughout Europe is not limited, as formerly, to persons worshipping 
in chapels attached to British embassies, legations, and consulates, 
or to certain important British factories. 

In Portugal, the Constitutional Charter of 1826, the basis of its 
present liberty, has the following articles :— 


Article VI.—The Catholic Apostolic Roman religion shall continue to be 
the religion of the State. All other religions, with their domestic and private 
worship, shall be permitted to foreignersin houses set apart for the purpose, and 
not having any outward appearance of a temple. 

Article L. and LV. 4.—No man shall be prosecuted on account of his 
religion, as long as he respects that of the State and does not offend public 
morality. 


The law regards all worship other than that of the Roman com- 
munion as a sort of family worship in a private citizen’s house 
where the State has no right to interfere. The phrase “outward 
appearance of a temple ” has been interpreted to mean “ directly 
facing a street”? or “forming part of a street frontage.” It 
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is permissible to build an ecclesiastical edifice in any shape 
thought desirable, provided that its front be a little retired from 
the public road. For years past every successive ministry in 
Portugal has promised a law definitely granting freedom of public 
worship to Portuguese who are not members of the Roman commu- 
nion, but as yet those promises have not been fulfilled. Practically, 
however, liberty is allowed to both foreigners and natives. Even 
in Spain, which has been the most backward of European countries 
to learn the lesson of toleration, liberty of worship under certain 
conditions is conceded. The provisions of the Spanish Constitution 
of 1876 on the subject are as follows:—‘ The Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman religion is the religion of the State. The nation is 
bound to maintain its worship and its ministers. No one will be 
molested within Spanish territory for his religious opinions, or for 
the exercise of his particular worship, saving the respect due to 
Christian morality. Nevertheless, ceremonies and public manifes- 
tations other than those of the religion of the State shall not be 
allowed.” In accordance with these provisions, Englishmen enjoy 
full liberty of meeting together for congregational worship. They 
are not allowed, indeed, to give public notice of the services. Ina 
great commercial city of the South, when English merchants and 
their families assemble for Divine worship, they abstain from having 
any music in the service, for fear of provoking an ignorant and 
fanatical population. But we may hope that here too, as railways 
multiply, the country is more visited by travellers, and education 
spreads, all these annoyances and molestations, which Christian 
people not members of the Roman communion at times experience 
in exercising that right of religious worship which the laws of the 
land allow, will pass away. 

Within the very walls of Rome itself liberty of public worship is 
now permitted. The minute-book of the English chapel, outside 
the Porte del Popolo, shows how step by step this right has been 
secured. At the beginning of this century a service appears to have 
been held in private apartments “occupied by the clergyman or by 
some English family.” Then in 1818 a room was hired for the 
special purpose of conducting worship according to the forms of 
our Church. The room was in Vicolo degli Avignonesi. In 
the life of Dr. Low, Bishop of Ross, Moray, and Argyle, there is 
a letter written from Rome, March 5, 1818, by the Rev. James 
Walker, afterwards successor to Bishop Sandford, at Edinburgh, in 
which he speaks of his surprise at finding the service of the Church 
of England “publicly performed in Rome, at the foot of the Capitol, 
and within a few minutes’ walk of the Pope’s palace. The service,” 
he writes, “ has been regular, and always well attended. ..-. . All 
the clergymen, to the amount of eight or nine, have attended and 
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offered their services. ...I steer clear, of course, both in my 
sermons and in my catechising, of all matters of controversy. It 
would not be very decorous to come into a man’s house, and under 
his protection try to pull it down.” 

In 1823, owing to a change of government caused by the death of 
Pius VII., it was a matter of doubt “whether the performance of the 
English service in Rome would be tolerated as heretofore.” Avpart- 
ments, however, were hired in the Corea Palace in Via dei Pontefici. 
The minutes, which then for the first time were regularly kept, 
inform us that there was no interference whatever on the part of the 
Government. ‘The tacit sanction of the Roman Government has 
been given to set apart a suite of rooms for our worship; there is a 
wish to act with toleration and accommodation towards our country- 
men.” Money collected at the offertory was distributed among 
distressed English, French, Germans, and Italians living in Rome; 
and “these gifts,’ so runs the minute book, “tended, perhaps, more 
than any other circumstance to create a favourable impression towards 
the English Protestants in the sentiments of the Roman Catholics.” 
In 1823-4 different apartments were taken at 152, Via Rosella, and 
no opposition was offered to the celebration of the English service. 
But in 1825, owing to the objections supposed to be entertained by 
the Roman Government to the continuance of our worship, no one 
could be found willing to let a room for the purpose. “To obviate 
this difficulty,” writes the Rev. Hugh James Rose, the chaplain, 
under date of March 22, 1825, “‘an English lady, Mrs. Starke, whose 
kindness to her compatriots on all occasions deserves their warmest 
thanks, most liberally offered the loan of some excellent rooms which 
she had taken and furnished in the Palazzo Fiano, and the service 
was in consequence celebrated there for nearly two months. An 
opportunity, however, at last offered of obtaining a lease (for three 
years) of a room situated a few doors beyond the Porta del Popolo, 
eligible in all respects for our purpose.” 

Thus, though the public celebration of our worship within the 
walls was not actually prohibited by the papal authorities during 
the first quarter of the present century, yet such pressure was 
exerted upon the owners of apartments, and so general a convic- 
tion prevailed of the disapproval entertained by the authorities, 
that great difficulty was experienced in securing suitable accom- 
modation, and not until the English congregation had hired a 
room outside the. walls were they able to remain permanently in 
the same quarters. Not even then were they released from all 
fears and annoyances. On December 16, 1826, “ the Secretary of 
State of the Roman Government,” such is the statement of the 
minute-book, “informed the committee of the English Church that 
as the English consul did not reside in Rome, the Protestant chapel 
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did not come within the Act of Parliament.” In the minutes of 
1828 there is a notice of a hundred and fifty crowns paid to get rid 
of a wild-beast show opened in the same building as that used by the 
English for Divine worship. In 1831 the Committee, alarmed by 
the uncertain state of political affairs, elected Chevalier Bunsen trustee 
for the chapel and for the cemetery, and desired him to take charge of 
the church-plate and the register of burials. In 1841 the offer of a 
font was refused on the ground that “‘it was thought better not to add 
any insignia to the chapel which might give cause for objection on 
the part of the Papal Government.”’ In the following year, however, 
the offer of a font was accepted. On March 8, 1847, it was resolved 
by the committee that a statement be made to Lord John Russell 
respecting the advisability of attaching the chaplaincy to her Majesty’s 
Legation in case of the diplomatic relations with the Court of Rome 
now under consideration of Parliament being definitely arranged.” 
During the siege of Rome in the spring of 1849, the English chapel 
was occupied by the Roman and French troops, and much damaged. 
At the close of 1863 it was found necessary, owing to the crowded 
state of the chapel, to take measures for providing an additional 
service on Sundays. The Dean of Canterbury, Henry Alford, under- 
took to perform the services. Application was made to the consul, 
Mr. Severn, for the use of a room at his residence. Though at first 
he expressed a hope that he should be able to provide the room 
required, he afterwards stated that the application which he had 
made to the authorities for permission had been refused. All obstacles, 
however, were at once removed when, September 20, 1870, Rome 
became capital of the kingdom of Italy. The Anglican communion 
is now represented at Rome by three churches, all situated within 
the walls—by Trinity Church, in the Piazza di San Silvestro, opened 
for Divine worship in 1874, and consecrated by the Bishop of Gib- 
raltar on April 15 of last year; by the church of St. Paul, in Via 
Nayionale, erected by our American brethren, and consecrated by 
the Bishop of Long Island on March 25, 1876; and by the Church 
of All Saints, in Via Babuino, now in course of construction. 

Except in countries under the spiritual rule of Rome, Englishmen 
have encountered few or no obstacles in exercising the right of wor- 
shipping God in such way as their Church or their consciences might 
direct. The London merchants who in the reign of Queen Anne 
traded to Leghorn, state in a petition addressed to the Queen in 
Council for support in maintaining their right, that “the settle- 
ment of chaplains in our British factories at Smyrna and Aleppo is 
allowed by the Turk as a right due by the law of nations.” Colonel 
Playfair, her Majesty’s Consul-General at Algiers, has called my 
attention to a clause in the first treaty concluded by England with 
Algiers in 1682, which stipulates that “the consul shall be allowed 
a place to pray in.” In accordance with this considerate provision, 
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in 1689 the Rev. George Home, afterwards rector of Headley, near 
Farnham, was appointed chaplain. The earliest report issued by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (1704), contains under 
the head of Amsterdam this notice, ‘‘For the interest of the English 
nation, the honour of its established Church, and comfort of its 
members in peace and war, as gentlemen, merchants, soldiers, sea- 
men, &c., the Burgomasters have given a piece of ground for build- 
ing an English church ; till that can be compassed, a private chapel 
is made use of, where there is a pretty good Church of England 
congregation.” 

When, during the reign of Edward VI., factories of English 
merchants were established in Russia, they were allowed the free 
enjoyment of their religion. The same report contains the following . 
words in reference to Moscow: “Here is a factory of English mer- 
chants, as at Archangel, where they reside alternately; to whom 
the Czar has been graciously pleased to give lately as much ground 
as they shall desire to build a church upon, with other convenience 
for the minister, who uses the Liturgy of the Church. of England, 
and who is desired to insert the Czar’s name and his son’s in the 
Litany and prayers for the royal family.” There is notice also 
under the same head of a benefaction made by the Society of Greek 
Liturgies and Testaments for the courtiers; of vulgar Greek Testa- 
ments for the common Moscovites ; and of English practical books 
for the youths and servants of the factory.” The English churches 
at Moscow, Archangel, and St. Petersburg enjoy to the present day 
the privilege of being considered chapels of the British ambassador, 
and are under his especial protection. We hear of no attempt having 
been made by the authorities of the Eastern Churches to prevent the 
Levant Company from providing English merchants and their fami- 
lies at Aleppo, Smyrna, and Constantinople with the ministrations 
of religion. The correspondence of Isaac Basire represents him as 
receiving great attention and kindness from the patriarchs and 
bishops of the ast, and as preaching twice at a meeting of bishops 
and clergy at the request of the Metropolitan of Achaia. This 
friendly attitude and interchange of courtesies, which two hundred 
years ago marked the relations between Churches of the Eastern 
communion and our own, have been maintained to the present 
hour. 

Various circumstances during late years have increased the num- 
ber of English ‘chaplaincies abroad. No sooner had our last war 
with France been brought toa close than English merchants, bankers, 
traders, teachers, governesses, artisans; and mechanics settled in 
different parts of the Continent. Groups of Englishmen are now to 
be found wherever enterprise calls for skilled labour and industry. 
There are in Central and Northern Europe nearly a hundred con- 
gregations under the superintendence of the Bishop of London. The 
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Bishop of Gibraltar has under his charge, in Southern Europe, in the 
islands and along the shores of the Mediterranean and neighbouring 
seas, independently of the summer chaplaincies in Northern Italy, 
more than seventy congregations. Since railways have been multi- 
plied and sailing-vessels have been superseded by steamers, the 
number of Englishmen who for pleasure, change, rest, or health 
visit foreign lands has increased a hundredfold. Thousands every 
summer now spread over Switzerland, France, Germany, and the 
Italian lakes. Thousands every winter flee to the sunny south 
for shelter from the fogs, rain, and biting winds of our own country. 
Englishmen have this characteristic, that wherever they wander 
they like to take their church with them, as is known to all hotel- 
keepers, who find that if they would attract English visitors to their 
houses, they must provide them with places of public worship. Some 
of these chaplaincies are maintained for the summer, some for winter 
and spring, some for the whole year, according as the circumstances 
of the place or the wants of the visitors require. The Continental 
Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the 
Colonial and Continental Church Society render most valuable ser- 
vices by raising funds for the support of these chaplaincies, and by 
selecting fitting persons to serve such of them as are in their nomi- 
nation. In all parts of the Continent English churches are now 
either built or in building. New English churches were consecrated 
this spring at Hyéres, San Remo, and Therapia. Appeals were 
made last summer to the bounty of Englishmen in London on behalf 
of churches now in construction at Rome and Berlin. Ten new 
English churches within the area assigned to the Bishop of Gibraltar 
at this moment are in building or are contemplated at Rome, 
Milan, Cannes, Grasse, Carabacel, Marsala, Malaga, Tangier, Bucha- 
rest, and Nicosia in Cyprus. A noble church is nearly completed at 
Moscow. Dean Alford, who visited the Riviera while some of the 
English churches which grace those lovely shores were in building, 
on finding himself not unfrequently laid under contribution, is 
reported to have remarked that the Riviera was a pleasant country 
to visit, but it would be still pleasanter when all the English churches 
were finished. Though some of the buildings in which we meet for 
public worship abroad do little credit to English taste, others are 
not unworthy of our Church and country, showing both by their 
architectural features and by the character of the services held in 
them what is the true nature of our worship when it is displayed in 
its best and brightest colours. A marked change for the better 
has taken place since Lady Bloomfield wrote, in 1854, in her 
Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic Life, “ When first we went 
to Berlin, the Church of England service was held in a small room 
in the Hétel du Nord. It was a very unsuitable place; and often, 
when we were going to church, as we had to pass through the pas- 
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sages of the hotel, we found them encumbered with slops and dirty 
linen. This was so very unpleasant that I one day represented the 
state of things to the King, who immediately most kindly placed a 
large room at Mon Bijou Palace at our disposal, which was fitted 
up as a chapel by subscription, and opened for divine worship on 
Whitsunday, 1854.” 

If here and there the ministrations of our clergy are still defec- 
tive, the services recalling to our minds the state of torpor from 
which elsewhere we have been awakened, it should be remembered 
that the Church of England on the Continent has to contend against 
special difficulties. There are no fixed endowments. The income 
of the chaplains in most places is extremely small. Their position is 
often one of great isolation. The pastoral charge at Rome, at Paris, 
at Cannes, is doubtless as important as the most important parish 
in England, yet such a pastoral charge opens no career beyond itself. 
Men feel, when they embark on the work of a foreign chaplaincy, 
that they are surrendering all prospect of advance or distinction at 
home. 

Such, however, was not always the case. Michael Geddes, on 
leaving Lisbon in 1688, became, Chancellor of Sarum. Basil 
Kennett, on leaving Leghorn in 1714, became President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. The chaplaincy which the Levant Company 
maintained at Aleppo was served by a succession of men who rose to 
eminence at home. Edward Pocock, who held this chaplaincy from 
1630 to 1636, was appointed by Laud first Professor of Latin at 
Oxford, and became subsequently Regius Professor of Hebrew and a 
Canon of Christ Church. Robert Frampton, of Christ Church, who 
served this chaplaincy from 1656 to 1671, became a Prebendary of 
Salisbury and of Gloucester in 1672, Dean of Gloucester in 1678, 
and Bishop of Gloucester in 1680. Pepys, in his Diary, twice notices 
Frampton, first under date of October 10, 1666. This was the fast 
day for the Great Fire. Frampton had come home for awhile by 
leave of his friends at Aleppo. ‘And then to church again; and 
there was Mr. Frampton in the pulpit, whom they cry up so much ; 
a young man, and of a mighty ready tongue. I heard a little of 
his sermon.” The next notice is a few months later, January 21, 
1667 : “I to church, and there beyond expectation find our seat, 
and all the church crammed by twice as many people as used to 
be; and to my great joy find Mr. Frampton in the pulpit, and I 
think the best sermon for goodness and oratory, without affectation 
or study, that I ever heard in my life. The truth is, he preaches 
the most like the apostles that ever I heard man; and it was much 
the best time that ever I spent in my life at church.” Bishop 
Frampton was succeeded at Aleppo by Robert Huntingdon, fellow of 
Merton College, who subsequently became Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and Bishop of Raphoe, in Ireland. The chaplaincy at 
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Algiers was held from 1719 to 1731 by the Rev. Thomas Shaw, 
D.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, a man of great 
learning, who subsequently became Regius Professor of Greek, Prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund Hall, editor of some classical books, and author 
of a valuable work, entitled Travels in Barbary and the Levant. 

From 1825 to 1875, at all the important centres of commerce 
where British consuls were stationed, the affairs of our Church were 
regulated according to the provisions of an Act of Parliament, 
generally called “The Consular Act,” 6 George IV., cap. 87. The 
Levant Company, which had liberally supported the chaplaincies at 
Smyrna and elsewhere, after an existence of nearly two hundred 
and fifty years, was dissolved in 1825, making over its charter, with 
all its rights, privileges, and property, to the English Government ; 
and the chaplaincy to the British factory at Smyrna became a “ con- 
sular chaplaincy.” In 1875 the number of chaplaincies maintained 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act was greatly reduced, 
and at the present time four only remain of the forty or fifty which, 
twenty years ago, were aided by an annual parliamentary grant, 
doubling the subscriptions of the congregation. These are at 
Marseilles, Malaga, Trieste, and Smyrna; the first being retained 
on the list to provide for the numerous British sailors who fre- 
quent that seaport; the last from respect to rights bequeathed by 
the Levant Company. 

The Church of England cannot be said to have been forgetful of 
her duty towards those members of the upper and middle classes who 
leave our country for foreign shores. But there is a class whose 
moral and religious wants she has not been equally careful to bear 
in mind. Very scanty provision has as yet been made for the multi- 
tudes of British sailors who throng every foreign seaport. The 
chaplains who were appointed under “The Consular Act” were 
instructed to regard British seamen as part of their charge. In some 
of the more important harbours, to replace that national aid which was 
withdrawn in 1875, a fresh machinery is being supplied by such 
institutions as the societies called “Missions to Seamen,” ‘St. 
Andrew’s Waterside Church Mission,”’ and-* The Gibraltar Diocesan 
Spiritual Aid Fund.” By the help which these institutions pro- 
vide, chaplaincies, lay-readerships, “homes,” and “institutes” for 
British seamen are gradually being established. But in many ports, 
especially of Northern Europe, our national Church has done little 
as yet for her sailor sons. Efforts are now being made to found a 
bishopric for the supervision of English congregations in Central 
and Northern Europe. If such efforts should meet with success, one 
of the first enterprises which will claim the attention of the new 
bishop will be to overtake the arrears which this vast field of pas- 
toral labour presents. 


C. W. GIBRALTAR. 














ON THE CROSS BENCHES. 


NortHInG is more mysterious than the origin of those forces in nature 
which lead men to accept diametrically opposite views on all methods 
of social and political progress. From the earliest periods of civilisa- 
tion there may be noticed a disposition to affirm or deny the funda- 
mental postulates of sociology, for no other reason than that the 
solutions they suggest are, or are not, in conformity with certain 
traditional opinions embodying a code of faith or coinciding with the 
interests of a party. The existence of two contending sources of 
energy has been asserted metaphysically from the earliest times; the 
positive and negative symbol of the Chinese embodied this concep- 
tion, and the early mythologies of all nations possess the idea. The 
feature which has generally characterized these early seekings of 
humanity after ultimate truths has been the ascription to one set of 
principles of a complete series of good conclusions, and to the other of 
evil ones. I prefer to put aside this older order of belief, and to con- 
sider human energies from the stand-point of the existence of two 
opposing forces, neither of them carrying with them the notion of 
prearranged purpose or design, but representing as it were the 
simplest manifestations of human will and individual judgment. 
These two forces represent what philosophers call, for want of a 
clearer term, the “ spontaneity ”’ of the race or the individual. 

Like a village tribe buried in the depths of a deep valley called 
“the present,” we are surrounded on every side by the cloud- 
capped mountains of the past, and by the still more misty peaks 
of an impenetrable future. But from the permanent attributes 
of our being, developed in former stages of our human history, 
we may hope to discover the leading principles which guide man- 
kind, or mould his institutions. Is it not in this way that the 
science of geology has at length found a true basis? Cataclysms 
have been discarded, while small and almost imperceptible changes 
and contending forces have been sought for. Thus with human 
affairs the normal divergence of thought, not its great coincidences, 
and the conflict of two distinct tendencies have determined a resultant 
which we call civilisation. This civilisation is the child of neither 
of these forms of energy, but has its relation to each of them. What 
that relation is I will endeavour to set forth in the following pages, 
and I hope that in so doing I may be able to arrive at a definition of 
human progress which shall represent a balance of those contending 
motives that we designate politically by the term “party.” 

Putting aside the great incidents of wars and battles, and the 
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characters and acts of rulers, which with former students of history 
were the main if not the sole end of their study, we notice that 
in every age a great contest has been in progress without any 
interruption. The actors themselves were unaware of the scope and 
character of their parts; they each represented two mutually hostile 
principles struggling, amongst a mass of minor and less important 
motives, for domination. In the days of Greece and Rome this 
contest signified the struggle of empire and of civilisation as opposed 
to barbarism ; later the strife was one of intellect, first between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, and afterwards between the Western 
Church and the dawning intelligence of Europe. During all this 
period class ascendancy prevailed. The next movement of this sort 
witnessed in Europe was the contest which is still going on, the 
struggle of class with class; of culture, intelligence, and refinement 
of ideas with the discontent of the masses, who under the necessary 
conditions of advancing civilisation have relapsed into an inequality 
of happiness, forming a more marked contrast even than that which 
existed in earlier times. The lives of the fortunate have become 
more fortunate; riches have a greater purchasing value; in the way 
of luxury, life offers more to live for than in the days of Imperial 
Rome. On the other hand, the life of the worker is harder, his 
occupation more laborious, his surroundings less attractive, and with 
all his apparent liberty, he is endowed with less freedom of action 
than in former ages of absolute bondage. Competition has crushed 
him ; capital has ostracised him; his physical energies have suffered 
by the laborious and unhealthy character of the modern necessities 
of production. The diseases of modern life affect him both physi- 
cally and morally. Luxury he knows only as he sees it reflected in 
the lives of those above him in the social scale, and he turns his ear 
with readiness, if with uncertain comprehension, to those who offer 
to point out to him a pathway, however extravagant, in which to 
better his lot. This is the struggle of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. When we come to the expression of these facts in their 
concrete and political form we do not find the symptoms which 
characterized the strife of earlier times. There are no crusades, no 
thirty years’ war of Protestant accessions, no burnings by the 
Inquisition; but there are great upheavals called popular move- 
ments, creations of secret societies, unreasoning crimes, and a 
ceaseless and endless din of battle on the platforms, in the lecture 
rooms, and at the polls. Thus we are brought to the so-called politics 
of our age. Yet these two contending forces of humanity are in fact 
striving for a goal of which neither knows the form or limit. 

Were this the only aspect from which we had to consider the 
questions of our age, the process of arriving at a reason for motives 
of action would be easy and manifest. Self-interest alone would be 
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the standard which we should apply to human judgment, and the 
problem of human action would be as simple as the conduct of 
hungry cannibals who had possessed themselves of a well-fed victim. 
Fortunately for human nature there is within us an element of race 
preservation, which forces even the wildest revolutionist in his 
soberer moments to cast aside his destructive method for correcting 
the inequalities of life, and we turn ever and again from one method 
of social organization to another, seeking for a way which shall 
render the happiness in this world more equally divided and its 
miseries less acute. Every political sect, in turn, professes to offer 
a more complete and hopeful scheme of society than the one that 
preceded it. In England our feudal system early gave way to those 
political conditions which lead to the birth of a limited monarchy 
and the ascendancy of a political aristocracy. 

The first period was one which in some form or another has been 
very prevalent in all early methods of civilisation ; the second, has 
been perhaps uniquely manifested in this country. How largely our 
institutions are affected by it, no one will ever know till its destruc- 
tion is attempted. The evolution and development of this system have 
been S0 gradual and so intimately connected with the growth of 
our social institutions, that it defies the boldest thinker to conceive 
an England in which there would no longer be a limited monarch as 
its head, and a political aristocracy as one of its chief social 
characteristics. Yet neither this aristocracy that in the past has 
played such an important part in building up this empire, nor the 
classes of to-day who are jealous of their remaining power, are 
aware of the future they are providing for. Equally little is either 
party actuated exclusively by class interests. The believer in Tory 
methods of government is as sincere in his convictions that a 
privileged class supplies the best exponents of popular needs, as 
the Radical is in his belief that the man of the people, the popular 
elect of the Liberal five hundred, is the most suitable representative 
of a true democracy. It was the pride of the old aristocracy to 
make themselves a law to their followers, and to lead them in every 
engagement in the field, in the council, and at the hustings. 
Neither would England be the England she is to-day if this had not 
been so. She would not have her markets abroad, her colonies, or 
her trade, unless she had possessed in early times a body of sterling 
and upright chiefs, who coerced the selfishness of monarchs, and 
loved their country as they loved their hereditary honours and terri- 
torial traditions. The Radical party knows this, and is anxious to 
minimise the fact. It disparages colonial empire, it discourages 
foreign engagements, in its anxiety to deny to its rivals the tribute 
which the country owes to them. 

We have for so long a period been governed in England under a 
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system of party, that we are too apt to forget the existence of a 
number of persons who accept the dogmas of no political sect, who 
stand on the fringe of political parties,—not from selfishness or 
vacillating convictions, but from an innate openness of judgment, 
and who form a species of jury which holds the balance between 
the unreasonableness of factions. So violent is the influence of 
“party,” that whole classes of people, at periods of political excite- 
ment, are impotent to form anything approaching to a sound political 
judgment. It is often said of us abroad that the policy of England 
can never be counted on so long as she is governed by party. Cer- 
tain it is that under our peculiar system, by which a Government is 
always on its trial when Parliament is sitting, no Minister, however 
powerful, is able to follow out consistently the views he professes. 
Special pleading and compromise, form the groundwork of the defence 
of his policy; and he is often more dragged or driven along a road, than 
allowed to follow it as his judgment directs. It is in combinations 
like these that the opposing influences of two distinct intellec- 
tual forces become most complicated and intermixed. The players 
are so absorbed in the game that its objects are completely forgotten. 
In such times as these the attitude of those who, as I say, stand 
on the fringe of political parties is a most important factor in our 
national life. Although the attitudes of these persons themselves 
may bring them the approval of neither party, they are the salt of 
the earth, and must be content with this inward assurance. The 
days may be at hand when this large unattached section of the 
electorate will be called on to play a great, if unrecognised part in 
the history of our parliamentary institutions, and in the main- 
tenance of the social forms of our civilisation. On the one hand, 
the desperate resistance of the unreasonable Tory to all change, on 
the other the ingrained intolerance of the Radical, must combine to 
render our independent politicians of paramount importance to the 
State. 

The supreme social conflict of the epoch in which we live dates 
from the middle of the last century, and came into birth together 
with modern Republicanism. The conditions of the struggle have 
varied ; and while one of the opposing forces has been slowly 
weakened, the strength and confidence of the other have increased. 
The enfranchisement of the masses, the deification of the sense of the 
people, and the ultimate arbitraments of universal suffrage are in 
the foreground of the modern conflict of society. Many obstacles 
defer the ultimate solution of this question. The forces of the people 
are not wholly united. Their strength is often diverted to side 
issues. Their opponents, though less numerous, are more compact, 
and have a clearer view of the issues involved. They also possess the 
advantage of political prestige and of hereditary training in matters 
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of State. Nor are their objects ignoble. For centuries, whether 
under the name of Tories or Whigs, the great aristocratic party of 
England has represented virtually one system of government—the 
guidance of the people by a class of hereditarily trained statesmen 
connected with the land, in opposition to the selection of the repre- 
sentatives of the people from out their own class. It is conceivable 
that none of us in this generation will live long enough to see the 
ultimate results of this struggle ; and yet there are causes at work 
which might considerably hasten the solution. Thus there is a per- 
petually increasing disparity of happiness between the lives of the 
rich and the poor—the rich are becoming more rich, and the poor 
more unable to support the strain imposed on them in the fight for 
existence. Education does little more than help them to realise the 
misery of their lot. It provides them with an ever-present standard 
of comparison between the joylessness of their own lives and the 
advantages of others. In conditions such as these, selfishness is apt 
to be engendered on all sides. The rich man claims the protection 
of the State for his capital; the pauper, on the other hand, sets a 
price upon the rich man’s head. The often-repeated expressions of 
party rancour and personal abuse’ which characterise the public 
utterances of certain politicians of to-day, is but a sign of what is 
working within ; the forces opposed to one another are unreasoning 
and extravagant, and the battle is fought upon issues which should 
never have been raised. Here, then, are what may be called the 
unreasoning forces of humanity, and their function is, to work out 
the destinies of civilisation in a totally different sense to that which 
either force might of itself have elaborated. 

It will not, I think, be denied that the educated and prosperous 
working man not enslaved by a union or a caucus; the careful and 
thrifty trader, uncontaminated by vulgar aspirations; the educated 
owner of real property not converted to the prophesies of impending 
revolutions; and the capitalist who refuses to no man his due claim 
on his riches, constitute the classes from whom, in a period of accen- 
tuated political confusion, we may expect the saving hand of provi- 
dence for the State. If it came to pass that a Radical party should 
preach rapine and that a Tory party should endeavour to buy off its 
persecutors with State Socialism, or resolve to fight and die in the 
breach, this body of the electorate would exercise a powerful influence 
in the salvation of the commonwealth. It is therefore to be desired 
in every way that, in times such as the present, there should exist an 
organized body of opinion in this country, which should stand aside 
from all ties of party, and be prepared to treat critically all opinions 
on their general merit, unfettered by allegiance to any party pro- 
gramme, and not led away by the dogmas of a political Mahdi. We 
have enough leagues, caucuses, and societies of every political shade 
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and hue in this country, so that in the matter of party organization 
and creed we are as fastidious and unintelligible as are the religious 
divisions of the Scottish Church. It is not good for all men to be 
bound by the elders of a sect, and a healthy body of free agnosticism 
is as hopeful a stimulant in the field of politics as it has often proved 
in a different order of questions. 

It has been often said in the present day that the Whigs have 
ceased to be of any value for practical purposes. Now the Whigs 
have inherited a certain prestige of greatness, like the great city 
companies and ancient city corporations. Their social circle is 
restricted ; they live upon past traditions ; they cannot satisfactorily 
define their present object or political attitude. Yet the funda- 
mental character of their early organization depended on the fact 
that they belonged to no party, and comprised a group of essentially 
independent politicians who stood between the royal party and the 
people. The Whig party opposed the Crown, and it opposed the 
democracy. It leagued itself with the middle class for tactical 
purposes, but its spirit was as distinctly constitutional as the Tory 
party itself. It has ceased to exist to-day because there is no royal 
party to stand on its other side. It has no one to oppose, except the 
democracy with whose aspirations it is sensé to be in harmony. 
How impossible is such a position ! 

There is no greater or more wide-spread fallacy than is involved in 
the belief that if only a certain change may be either brought about 
or arrested, the evils under which humanity labours would be imme- 
diately dispelled. Such, however, is the perpetual shibboleth of party. 
If only the foreign and financial policy of the empire be intrusted 
to the hands of the natural guardians of the State, and the democracy 
be controlled, the Tory party promise the country a millennium of 
peace and prosperity. The existence of evil in our legislation is 
attributed by them to the spirit of class legislation which, they 
affirm, is dear to the Radical heart, together with all the bitterness 
and heart-burnings which it brings in its train. On the other hand, 
the Radicals hold that once make the people absolute arbiters 
of the destinies of the State, we shall have no more wars of aggres- 
sion abroad, no more crying abuses and unjust anomalies in 
our legislation at home. Unfortunately, neither party is able to 
justify its pretensions, and remains unable to slay bodily their 
rivals in Parliament, and carry on the Government implicitly accord- 
ing to the spirit of its creed. Were the contrary result possible, 
the final issue would be pretty much the same probably, and we 
should sce that under whatever laws or institutions England was 
governed, the sum total of happiness would be practically the same. 
In an able article on the depression of trade in Paris, which appeared 
some little time since in the Standard, it was said :— 
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** By some process, which we submit has never been fully explained, many 
English Radicals have persuaded themselves, that if we could only abolish the 
monarchy, treat the episcopacy as obsolete, destroy peerages, divide and 
iubdivide estates, and furnish ourselves with several million peasant proprietors, 
st would be a much better world than it is, except of course, to kings, bishops, 
peers, and large landowners. Well, Franco has tried the experiment under 
precisely the conditions that are recommended to us; and with what result ? 
The throne has been got rid of, bishops there are, but with so meagre salaries and 
so destitute of power, that their existence can scarcely be said to confuse the 
problem. Peers are a thing of the past, large landowners are comparatively 
few in number, and peasant proprietors abound. How is it then, that under 
a Democratic Republic, in which there is not only Household Suffrage but 


Universal Suffrage, the pinch of poverty is felt, and felt more harshly than with 
us P?” . 


It is not possible that the voices of moderate or non-party men 
should be often heard in our House of Commons. That arena is taken 
up by political gladiators and their followers, whose main, if not their 
only object is to obtain a tactical victory over their opponents. In the 
Upper Chamber of the legislature we enter a different atmosphere. It 
is true, no doubt, that for general purposes the House of Lords divides 
itself into a Liberal and Tory party, and that debates are carried on 
under the respective banners of a Government and an Opposition. 
The circumstance, however, that there are no constituents for each 
member of that Chamber to address through the columns of the daily 
press, and the equally important fact that the peers are life senators, 
greatly modify the conditions of party in the House of Lords. 
_ Moreover, there is a necessary esprit de corps in a Chamber which is 
constituted on the basis of social distinction and landed wealth. 
The debates in the House of Lords consequently lack the vividness 
of party rivalry that renders the proceedings in the House of 
Commons so interesting to the general public. The House of Lords, 
however, performs a much larger part than is generally admitted in 
indirectly forming public opinion, and in determining the permanent 
ideas of the nation when the unreasoning forces of party warfare have 
cancelled one another in publicestimation. In this respect the here- 
ditary Chamber should assume the position of the hereditary jury 
of the nation. The jurymen need not necessarily be more able or 
more gifted than ordinary men, though it is certainly necessary that 
they should be conspicuously honest. Their judgment, as legislators, 
moreover, is the judgment of a jury who have had the case fully 
argued before them by the popular Chamber, and who are directed by 
the judge in the shape of responsible ministers in the House of 
Lords. Their ultimate decision on all questions should, and probably 
does, reflect the average of popular opinion among the great class of 
the electorate, who are not hand in glove with any one party in the 
State. 

In a country like England, where we have no written constitution, 
precedent in matters not only of the law, but also of legislation, is 
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elevated into a species of religion. It is the business of an hereditary 
jury to deliver its verdict in accordance with this spirit of an 
unwritten and ancient constitution. Unfortunately in practice the 
result has often been the long delay of necessary reforms, and as a 
consequence the Radical and strictly popular party has been encou- 
raged to believe that there is such an absolute incompatibility of 
interest between the aspirations of the people and the pretensions 
and privileges of an hereditary Upper Chamber, that the abolition 
of this hereditary jury, or at least a radical reform in its constitu- 
tion, is the only remedy. 

Not only does the interest of the State not depend on any reform 
of the House of Lords or on its abolition, but on the contrary the 
House of Lords is still fulfilling a normal mission. Just as its 
former power was derived from the possession of superior forces in 
the struggle of society, so now that this struggle is hourly determin- 
ing itself by multiplying victories of the popular party in favour of 
democratic institutions, the functions of an Upper Chamber are 
becoming more and more important to the safety of our parliamen- 
tary system, and it is in an increasing degree the exponent of the 
“average judgment” of those unallied groups of public opinion I 
have alluded to. 


The social struggle which has been going on during this 


century has presented a variety of different phases of party faction 
in the House of Commons. Some of the elements of this contest 
have menaced property, society, and even the existence of the 


Empire. It is not impossible to conceive a condition of things in 
which the struggle might degenerate into open war between the 
interests of labour and the privileges of capital. The conflict would, 
if it arose, originate in the opposing “spontaneity of energy” of 
different classes aggravated by distress and poverty on one side, as 
opposed to frivolity and luxury on the other. Once let the struggle for 
existence become too severe on the side of the many, and the sense of 
power will eventually upraise itself, and overthrow those restraining 
influences on barbaric appetite which it is the province of organized 
opinion and civilisation to hold in check. This then gives us the 
exact measure of the reactionary danger of the party called Tory, 
and the destructive possibilities of the party called Radical. The 
spirit, however, of the large political connection which once existed as 
the Whig party, still survives as an active force in the minds of many. 
It would be difficult to select marked individual instances of this old 
form of faith. It is to be found in some of the best and most essentially 
national expositions in the articles of the daily press, sometimes on 
one side of politics, and sometimes on the other. It crops up like 
an auriferous stratum in the speeches of our public men. It is dis- 
covered in the blunt opinions of many an honest trader and sturdy 
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British artisan. It combines asa system “the Jove of empire, the 
dove of freedom, and the love of class.” Iam not going to justify any 
one of these attributes, since there is no ideal standard to my 
knowledge which we can measure them by. I content myself with 
saying that they are intensely national characteristics, which have 
remained permanent among the English people for so many 
generations 

This ancient spirit of the Whig faith might become the guiding 
spirit of our modern constitution, and preserve for the Upper 
Chamber not only its pristine position as the Hereditary Chamber 
of a political aristocracy, but enable it to render itself in many ways 
the exponent of that unremunerated and unglorified form of popular 
opinion which finds its chief supporters among the independent por- 
tions of our growing electorate. The old Whig party lived and died 
and did its work of admitting the middle-class into their full share 
of representative government; its survivors have yet to perform the 
work of harmonizing the quickened aspirations of the people at 
large, and their growing legislative requirements and needs, with the 
older forms of social condition. 

The political aspect of parties is largely influenced by the character 
of the social questions that are inextricably involved in popular move- 
ments. The rights of property, the rights of franchise, foreign ques- 
tions, each have in an old country like England its social aspect. Were 
the Upper Chamber to be reformed or rendered more popular in its 
character it would become more powerful, and hence would develop 
arivalry with the popular branch of the Legislature. This could bein 
no way a suitable function for an Upper Chamber in this country. 
On the other hand, its abolition would destroy the one factor in our 
political life which might be preserved from the corroding influence 
of party, and the lowering sense of responsibility to the State that 
an exaggerated system of party invariably produces in the minds of 
partisans. Hereafter, too, in proportion as the people obtain the 
larger share in government that must eventually be conceded to 
them, the House of Lords will continue to preserve and keep alive 
in our political life the ancient traditions of an unwritten constitu- 
tion, and will, if needs be, fight to the death if an attempt be made 
by a Radical Government to abolish those safeguards which in 
France are “redigé”’ in a “code,” which in America are in- 
trusted to the judges, but which in England are, save for the 
Hereditary Chamber, in the care and keeping of a free and inde- 
pendent electorate, who in one wild moment might pull down 
the edifice of the constitution which it has taken five hundred years 
to build. 

I think that critics are not sufficiently alive to the great functions 
that must some day, sooner or later, devolve upon this Hereditary 
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Upper Chamber, when this struggle of party will have emphasized 
itself in the manner there is only too much reason to anticipate in 
the not distant future. In matters of law the House of Lords is the 
ultimate Court of Appeal, and in this function it meets with the respect 
of the nation, if for no other reason than that the members of that 
Court of Appeal are the ablest legal authorities in the realm. 

In political matters its functions should also be those of a Court of 
Appeal, and in most instances its decisions are only those of a sus- 
pensory veto. Crises may and probably will arrive, when the House 
of Lords will have to stand boldly between the popular Chamber 
and the people until the unallied groups of political parties have 
declared themselves; these crises may require much judgment on 
the part of the hereditary legislators, and it is for this reason 
that one might well hail with satisfaction the growth of an 
impartial attitude among them. The danger with which the State 
is menaced is not that, if the House of Lords rejects the measures 
of the popular Chamber, the nation would vote for the abolition 
of an Upper Chamber altogether, but that the Upper Chamber 
should throw out those measures on the clear and distinct issue 
that one of the political parties in the State is hopelessly pre- 
ponderant in the Upper Chamber, and is therefore determined to 
relegate to itself the same system of party organization and right of 
judgment that naturally belongs to an elected body. What should 
we say of a magistracy, of a bench of judges, who were actuated 
solely by party motives in giving their verdict? What should 
we say to a board of arbitration, solely inspired by the views 
of one of the parties to be arbitrated for? and what shall we say 
of an Upper Chamber which is conducted solely in the spirit 
of an exclusive Tory oligarchy in a generation of advancing 
Liberalism? We must leave it to Tory and Radical advocates in 
the popular Chamber to sound the trumpet of their party in shrill 
and discordant clamour, and to speak with the authority of represen- 
tatives of the several sections of the electorate. The rights of the 
members of an Upper Chamber are of another order, and it is this 
alone which invests their privileges with any value. They are, as I 
have said, the impanelled jury of the nation, hereditarily constituted, 
and if this be not so, I for one see no use in preserving the names and 
titles of an aristocracy if its office is to be an empty function. The 
German general covered with the harmless and unmeaning crachas, 
the gifts of European princes, and bedecked with pride of parti- 
coloured ribbons, is a nobler creature than the members of an aris- 
tocracy which has lost the political right that alone accounts for its 
origin, or justifies the continuance of its institution. 

We cannot in political any more than in other matters look 
beyond the span of our short human lives, and I care not what the 
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ultimate development of our civilisation may portend. It is our 
business to legislate for the needs and requirements of our own 
age, and endeavour by timely repair to preserve the outward 
structure and inward spirit of our historical past. The conditions of 
party government tend in every way towards embitterment in Parlia- 
ment, The Radical party is becoming more Radical, the Secessionist 
more implacable, and the Tory party more violent and more inclined 
to the tactics of State Socialism. These are the inevitable accom- 
paniment of the problem of our age, and it is no use shedding tears 
over departed eras of snug cabal and back-stair intrigues of Whig and 
Tory ministries. Like London society, parliamentary life has become 
popularised, and the press has filched the rights of criticism from 
the clubs and Mayfair drawing-rooms. To this new order we asa 
nation must adapt ourselves. None of the political forces around 
us are actuated by any very clear and decided ideas of policy or state- 
craft. It is a game which is played in essentially the same way as 
that of society, du jour au lendemain; it mostly depends on the 
chance of events, on the complications of a season. Yet amidst all 
this toil and jostle, all these individual struggles for ephemeral 
notoriety, all these frappe d’eil efforts, all these respectable pro- 
fessions, the “ average tendency ” of our civilisation is forming itself 
out of a mass of daily wrangles and continuous spontaneity of 
political effort. In some countries large classes abandon politics as 
an unclean trade; in others they abandon themselves to indolent 
despair. We need never come to this state of things in England, so 
long as public opinion is kept alive by an enlightened body of the 
electorate, bold enough to declare themselves free from the ties of 
party and holding themselves on the fringe of party movement. I 
will not enter into particulars. Each man will treat these for him- 
self. He may recognise the unreasonableness of party, and wish to 
preserve his power of even judgment. If so, he will listen to party 
speeches and read party diatribes in the patient spirit of a British 
juryman listening to the tedious overspun argument of a Queen’s 
Counsel or Old Bailey barrister. He will vote at elections as his 
common sense rather than as party spirit guides him. This is a 
valuable man to his country, and I think he meets with but scant 
encouragement. The doubtful voter of former pre-Bribery Bill 
days was quite another class of individual. I like to think of this 
new man as the man that “heckles”’ a Scottish candidate, and makes 
intelligent and sometimes disagreeable remarks at an unanimously 
agreed public meeting. 

It may be difficult no doubt to suppose that the Hereditary , 
Chamber, or any Upper Chamber for that matter, should be solely 
constituted of such purely legal and even-balanced minds as to 
show no reflection in its debates of the spirit of the popular 
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Chamber. This would indeed be asking too much of any legislative 
body. Still it may be asserted that the nearer the system of action 
of our Upper Chamber approaches to this habit of unimpassioned 
judicial reasoning the more certain is it to survive the attacks of 
a Radical party on the one hand and the evil influences of its 
Tory friends in the popular Chamber on the other. 

I doubt much if any system of reform of the Hereditary Chamber 
could improve its effectiveness in the only line of public usefulness 
which is possible from a second Chamber in the present age. If its 
members, or those who take part in its proceedings, are incapable of 
appreciating the increasingly difficult character of its controlling 
office over legislation, I question if any considerable reform of its 
constitution would increase its efficiency. It has inherited great 
traditions; it possesses still great influence; it contains much de- 
bating power, and many illustrious statesmen. Upon these devolves 
the duty of constituting its modern spirit of calm impartiality. 
It looks for no exalted genius in its members, but it requires sound 
judgment, and there is nothing that is more readily recognised and 
more firmly upheld in a sensible country like England and among a 
law-abiding people than an unbiased opinion and a firm decision, 
even when that decision is not altogether a popular one. 

It is not the business of the House of Lords to join battle, as it 
has too often been advised to do by enthusiastic Tories, with the 
English electorate. Neither need it, so soon as a gun is unlimbered 
against it from the Radical camp, retire, as it has also often done, in 
disorder. Forces, the unallied battalions of the electorate, will in 
every grave crisis come to its rescue. I have written about these as 
the reserve forces of the Empire, the old soldiers of the political 
army who can control the extravagancies of youthful caucuses and 
adolescent leagues. Such optimism as this may be derided by party 
politicians. We might despair of the future of our country did we 
believe that an inexorable fate compelled every man to become the 
henchman of one of two party leaders, and were there no latitude 
of judgment to individuals either within or without the walls of 
the Palace of Westminster. A great change must shortly come 
over the aspect of parties, and there will be much shuffling of the 
political cards. The future is uncertain, and it is not my province 
to offer any indications as to the road we are likely to travel in a 
future administration, or to prognosticate the spirit by which it 
may beled. The unexpected often happens, and probably nothing 


could be more unexpected than the advent to power of an “ Inde- 
pendent” Ministry. 


: MARLBOROUGH. 
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Ir is a fact not generally known, but it is true, nevertheless, that 
General Gordon, when he left England for the Soudan, did so with 
the conviction firmly fixed in his mind, that he will never return 
alive. This conviction, by itself, gave him no trouble whatever ; 
but it incidentally has caused him an intense solicitude about one 
thing. That he is a deeply religious man, that he is interested in 
religious questions, and that he views great questions in a somewhat 
peculiar way, is known to the public not only through common report, 
but also through various fragmentary reflections of his that have been 
published. The publication of these has taken place by his especial 
wish and with his sanction, and was superintended by a friend to 
whose discretion he confided it. Néither General Gordon, however, 
nor his literary executor considers that these fragments fulfil other- 
wise than very imperfectly the real end which their author has at 
heart. They show something of his mind, and something of his 
opinions ; but the ordinary reader, even if interested by them, will 
fail to see in them the parts of any coherent system; that is to say, 
he will fail to see in them the only thing for which General Gordon 
values them. 

General Gordon considers that to this generation God, and the 
things of God, and God’s dealings with man, have ceased to be 
realities, and have become mere conceits, which for old associations’ 
sake are treated with a kind of reverence. The conviction that 
burns in his heart is, that all these things are realities; that 
in our recognition of them lies our sole hope of salvation; and 
that if we will only look for knowledge in the right direction they 
will stare us in the face, a coherent jbody of facts, like the facts of 
the solar system when astronomic science has explained them to us. 
Such he conceives to have been his own experience with regard to 
them ; and there is a constant longing in his mind to show others 
this most excellent way. 

His life, however, has been so ordered—ordered, he believes, by 
the God who directs all things—that he cannot himself impart 
to the world at large the truths which that God has allowed him 
to see so vividly. He believes, as I have said, that at no distant 
date death is probably awaiting him, far away from England; and 
he sees no possibility of being ever his own interpreter. His. 
solicitude, therefore, has resolved itself into this: that there should, 
from certain unpublished manuscripts, elucidated by the comments 
of a certain intimate friend, be given to the public some coherent, if 
brief, account of that religious belief which is to him such a solemn 
reality, and the zeal of which has eaten him up. 
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For various reasons, on which I need not enlarge, the intimate 
friend in question applied in this matter to me, and explaining to me 
General Gordon’s wishes, placed in my hands a quantity of his letters 
and manuscripts, authorising me to use them according to my dis- 
cretion, and asking me if I would endeavour to compile from them 
some such account as that I have just indicated. On looking over 
the materials given me, I found food for many unexpected reflec- 
tions, I was surprised into much unexpected interest; and I 
replied to the request in this way. I could not, I said, assist 
in bringing General Gordon’s views before the public under any 
pretence of myself agreeing with them, or of thinking them, in 
themselves, of value as contributions to theologic science. But in 
many ways, I said, they excited not only interest in me but 
sympathy ; and if I might treat them from my own point of view, 
I professed myself willing to do what I could with regard to them. 
General Gordon’s friend having heard my opinion and my pro- 
posal, has begged me, on General Gordon’s behalf, to do just what I 
offered to do; and has authorised me, in General Gordon’s name, to 
make public the following passages, which I have carefully selected 
from his most private letters and memoranda. 

Something of the religious temper of the man whose views we are 
about to examine—of the intensity and the exaltation of spiritual 
feeling that is habitual with him, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing passage with regard to the Church and her children, and it will 
form a fit introduction to what is to follow :— 


“Oh thou afflicted and torn by the tempest, great shall be thy peace. 
Thy holy ones will not see corruption. They leave a land in which they 
are strangers and sojourners and have no abiding cities, but live in frail 
tents (in the day the drought pursues them, and by night the frost), for a 
city in which there are many mansions, eternal in the heavens. In these 
frail tents they had groaned for those powers from heaven, desiring to be 
free from the bondage of corruption. 

‘‘ And who are these, who have come out of so great tribulation? The 
precious of the Lord, His hidden ones, of whom the world was not worthy. 
Dimly at first, and by degrees, they have seen the light, often obscured 
by veils. They have been led on little by little to see another kingdom, 
and that kingdom’s King is the Man of Sorrows. Though feeble in age, 
in stature, and understanding, in spite of the carnal reason of their bodies, 
they are insensibly drawn to Him closer and closer, till they know their 
oneness with him A crown of glory are they, and a royal diadem 
in the hand of their King—His jewels refined in the furnace of affliction. 
Their joy, and the joy of their King, is mutual. Before ever a star was 
made, He loved them with an everlasting love, a love knowing no ending 
and having no beginning. 

“They have left their inheritance (the flesh) defiled, corruptible, that 
fadeth away. They have escaped from that city of Jerusalem in bondage, 
to Jerusalem the free. 


“While in the frail habitation of this earth, they had known of those 
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mansions above. They felt that they had no resting-place here. They 
knew that above their dwelling-place was existing, even while they 
wandered in that desert land, in the tents of the flesh. They had no 
hopes of taking those corruptible tabernacles into the realms of peace. 
The perishable stones of this temple of their body they see must be 


thrown down, that God may build His temple of living stones, not wrought 
by hand.” 


And then presently the writer breaks out thus :— 


“Fall down, oh ye mighty of the earth, go, kings and warriors and 
priests, and hide yourselves from the face of Him, Who comes with all 
His people. He was hungry and thirsty and ye passed Him by. Little 
did you in the days of your pride think you turned that royal race from 
you, and by treading down them, trod down the King of Kings! 

‘‘Though the clouds in which they are enveloped may be clouds of 
thick darkness,fin a little while these will be rent, and they will be mani- 
fested as God’s children. In that day ye high men, and ye kings of the 
earth, and ye haughty men shall be laid low. The moon shall be 
confounded and the sun ashamed when the Lord cometh with his ancients. 

‘‘ How long, oh Lord, how long shall we wait for thee? Day by day, 
we thank thee, we near our home. Our tents grow threadbare, and can 
be seen through. Our flesh is grass, and the glory of it as the flower of 
grass. The grass will soon wither, its flower soon fall away; but thy 
words will endure for ever.” 


Language which in sound is very similar to this may, no doubt, 
be heard in many modern pulpits, but the similarity is in sound 
only, not in temper and intention. When an ordinary preacher of 
to-day uses the traditional phrases of religion—when he speaks of 
hell, of Jerusalem, of union with the Body of Christ, of the warfare 
between flesh and spirit, and the contrast between earth and heaven 
—he is at once understood to be dealing merely in metaphors. But 
to the writer from whence the above passages are taken such phrases 
as these have a meaning as literal as they had to Dante. Hell for 
him is a veritable abyss of fire; the New Jerusalem is a veritable 
city in the heavens; and the Jerusalem on the earth is a spot. so 
sacred, that the configuration of the ground it stands upon is a 
hieroglyphic designed by God. Over that spot, in a special way, 
the glory of God is still hovering in the firmament ; Christ, with 
human eye, still looks down on the place of his crucifixion; and 
whenever the sacrament of the altar is celebrated, an angel descends 
from above with a drop of the blessed blood, and mixes it with the 
bread and wine. One might well exclaim with Carlyle, when we 
are confronted with thoughts like these, that they are the thoughts 
of another age, and not the thoughts of ours; that so far as we are 
concerned, “ they are gone confusedly dumb and quiet ;” and “that 
the human soul, got into other latitudes, cannot now give harbour to 
them,” And yet these are the thoughts, and the language just 
quoted is the language, not of a man of the time of Cromwell or of 
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Dante, but of a man who is essentially a man of the present epoch. 
Nor is he a recluse who has spent his life in dreaming, and who has 
found his widest public in the readers of penny tracts or the fre- 
quenters of an obscure chapel. He is a man whose name is familiar 
in the mouth of every man and woman in Europe, and whose slightest 
words and the least change in whose fortunes have, for the past 
three or four months, kept the telegraph wires of the world busy, 
and filled the newspapers with speculations. That man is General 
Gordon ; and in the above quotations the reader sees a specimen of 
the kind of thoughts, of enthusiasm, and of hopes with which his 
life is really occupied, and compared with which that public career 
of his which has so startled us by its vigour and its singularity, is 
in his own estimation nothing more than a piece of by-play. 

We will now proceed to an account of his theological system, 
which bears chiefly, in so far as it is peculiar, on the creation of 
the physical world, on the moral history of man, on his relation 
to God, his separation from God, and his final reunion with God. 
To understand these questions, which in his mind are intimately 
associated, we must take his general conception of the physical 
universe first. 

He believes then, as fully as does any modern geologist, that the 
earth, as a mass of matter, may have existed for an incalculable 
period. The creation means for him the preparation of it as a 
dwelling-place for man. With the other stars and planets he does 
not concern himself; on their histories, he thinks, we have no call 
to speculate. But he believes that the God who made every one of 
them, and who holds them all in the hollow of his hand, has seen fit 
to select the earth as the scene of a drama of deeper and of wider 
importance than the courses of all the suns and all the systems in the 
universe. He believes further that just as God is omnipresent, so 
also, in dealing with material things, He can and He does localise 
Himself, and assume an abode in space, where His glory is specially 
manifested. 

And now, having said thus much, we shall have to proceed, in 
what will no doubt seem a somewhat singular way, with a descrip- 
tion given by General Gordon of the physical geography of a certain 
part of Jerusalem :— 

‘‘The eastern and more sacred of the two hills on which Jerusalem is 
built, rises,” he writes, ‘‘ to an average height throughout its whole range. 
The north end is, however, marked by an apex of uncovered rock—a rocky 
knoll resembling in form the human skull; and from this ‘ Skull Hill’ 
the crown or ridge of this eastern hill follows a line which is aslant or 
askew to the valley of the Kedron, until it reaches, at about two-thirds of 
its entire length, another bare rock, now covered by the Mosque of Omar. 
The place of crucifixion seems to have been on the Skull Hill, and the 
great altar of burnt sacrifice to have been this second remarkable rock 
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within the temple enclosure.” The fountain of El Kas (or the Cup) is, he 
proceeds to remark, not far distant, and ‘‘ appears to have been intended 
by the Caliph who erected it to occupy the same place as the Laver, in 
the old Temple in the Haram, and to hold about the same quantity. To 
my mind,”’ he adds, “‘ the Rock and the Cup are the only true remnants of 
the old Temple in the Haram.” THe observes further, that ‘‘ the whole 
outline of this sacred eastern hill, lying opposite the Mount of Olives, 
bears a rough and large resemblance to the human form ; from the Skull 
Hill on the north-north-west, the body lies—as did that of the victim— 
aslant or askew to the altar of burnt sacrifice.’ ”’ 

This last sentence is peculiarly characteristic of General Gordon’s 
way of looking at things, and will serve to introduce the reader into 
that world of religious thought where topographical notes like 
the above have so much spiritual significance. To General Gordon 
Jerusalem is a place so sacred, so marked out by God as the local 
centre of His operations, that a mystical meaning is to be found even 
in the shape of its rocks and in its situation ; and I find, in the papers 
before me, that he proceeds with his interpretation thus. Not only 
does he see in the sacred hill the image of the human form laid on the 
altar as a victim, not only does he so see in it a hieroglyphic of 
Christ and of the Church, but in the valley of Tophet, which adjoins 
this hill, and which was “the pleasure park of Jerusalem,” he sees 
‘‘a type of the world, close to Gehenna, the Valley of Fire, leading 
to the Abyss, the Dead Sea.” These similitudes, however, though 
they commend themselves to his own mind, will doubtless, he says, 
to most people seem merely like “ pretty conceits ;” and the solemn 
importance of these minute topographical studies rest, for him, 
mainly on far more indubitable grounds. What these are the reader 
shall now see. 

The rocky knoll just spoken of, which he calls the “ Skull Hill,” 
and which in the papers before me he usually speaks of as “the 
Rock,” is for him the historical pivot of the world. It is so regarded, 
he says, by the whole body of oriental tradition; and he believes 
that this tradition embodies a substantial truth. According to the 
Arabs the Rock came down from heaven, the whole earth was 
fashioned out of its multiplied substance, on it God made Adam out 
of clay, asa potter makes a vessel, and under it is Adam’s grave. 
Many more traditions cluster round it ; and the actual facts under- 
lying them General Gordon conceives to be as follows. The rock, 
whose summit rises on the eastern hill of Jerusalem, was the first 
land that made its appearance, when the waters which originally 
covered the whole earth were first gathered together into seas; and, 
“T have a strong impression,” he adds, “that it had a history even 
before it emerged, and that it was connected with Lucifer or Eblis, 
which appears to have been the name of the devil after the fall.” 

This last remarks at once carries our mind back to a period prior to 
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the existing order of things; and starting with that period as General 
Gordon conceives of it, we will follow him in his views as to the 
course of events thenceforward. The earth then, in its prehistoric 
and submerged state, is conceived of by General Gordon as a ball 
with a core of fire encased in a vast cocoon, or, as he calls it, a hollow 
globe of waters; and he thinks it probable that the devil with his 
hosts, after their fall, sought these waters as a place of exile, and 
endeavoured to found on the subaqueous Rock the capital of an abid- 
ing kingdom—an attempt indeed in which he so far succeeded that 
the whole material of the earth has received a taint from his domi- 
nion, and our Lord describes him as “the prince of this world.” 
Thus, “the history of this age,’ or the creation of the world as we 
know it, “seems,” he says, “to be an invasion of Satan’s kingdom, 
the calling up of a dead world out of the grave of waters,” man being 
called into existence to replace Satan, and to drive him from the 
territory that had been usurped by him. 

This, however, General Gordon regards as matter of speculation. 
The creation once begun, its process becomes more certain. I have 
observed that he conceives of the Deity as localising on occasion His 
infinite power and presence; and he believes that at the beginning 
of His dealings with the earth, as we know them, “ God shut Himself 
up with His hosts, and with Satan and his hosts, in the hollow giobe 
of waters,” which has just been mentioned ; and that the brightness 
of His glory hovered there over the world lying far under Him. 
The result of this was the sudden birth of light. The whole of 
the hollowed globe or cocoon of waters had been originally in dark- 
ness. Now, the whole of the upper half became illuminated, the 
lower half being left in darkness still. The account shall be con- 
tinued in General Gordon’s own words :— 


‘‘God then,” he says, ‘divides the waters into two divisions, one 
set of waters above that firmament, the other set of waters below that 
firmament. He calls the firmament Zeaven. He synagogues the set of 
waters under the firmament into one place, and calls them seas. The 
firmament, or heaven, denotes something beaten out like a thin plate; 
and it is evident that this firmament or heaven is the paved work of a 
sapphire, the body of heaven in its clearness, on which rest the feet of 
God. Therefore the division between the waters above, and the waters 
below the firmament, is the place on which God’s throne now rests. It 
is above the waters or seas of the earth, it is below the waters that are 
above the throne of God (which last, he says in another place are the 
rainbow about the throne, mentioned in Revelation), and hence evidently - 
on this beaten surface is the throne of God, the true ark of the Covenant. 
God, when He made the firmament on which His throne rests, did so on 
the second day. On the third day he gathered the waters (below the 
firmament) together in one place, and called them seas; and by such 
gathering together made the earth appear.” 


General Gordon then goes on to argue that the temple in the earthly 
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Jerusalem having been a shadow of God’s dwelling above the firma- 
ment, it follows that “ the shadow temple ”’ will be directly under the 
true temple ; and, “that the true ark of the covenant, or throne of 
God, would be above the altar of burnt offering of the shadow 
temple, that is to say, the Rock; and it does not require much strain 
on the imagination to conclude that, when the waters below were 
synagogued together into seas, which made the dry land appear, that 
the first dry land was the Rock, which thus became the Navel of the 
World. This coincides with tradition on the subject. God’s voice,” 
he continues, “‘ would jirst fall on the earth on the Rock, if His throne 
was above the Rock ; and from the Rock the water would retire first, 
and leave it bare.” 

Of the earth then, by the time it was ready to sustain living crea- 
tures on its surface, we have the following figure. It is itself a 
hollow globe (filled probably, as we shall see, with fire in its interior), 
enclosed in two other hollow globes, the first the firmanent, on which 
rests the throne of God; and the second the concentric sheet of the 
waters that are above the firmanent. Now, argues General Gordon, 
is there anything in this conception that conflicts with our know- 
ledge of astronomy ? 


‘‘As for the sun, moon, and stars,” he writes, ‘‘they could be seen 
through the firmament; as it is shown by our Lord’s appearances after 
the resurrection, that He would vanish from sight: or, our eyes may be 
holden. So it is quite possible that, as far ‘as our eyes are concerned, 
the firmament does not exist, and we can see through it. But that does 
not imply that it does not exist, even in a tangible form. We are, there- 
fore, shut up in the firmament . . . which is concentric with the earth.” 


Weare now almost ready to proceed to the creation of man; but 
there is, first, one other point to be noticed. Man, as has been said 
already, was created by God to replace the fallen angels, and more 
especially to drive the devil from his throne in this planet. Now 
just, says General Gordon, as men are spirits, and yet are incar- 
nated in physical bodies, so there is nothing irrational in the suppo- 
sition that the devil has been imprisoned by God in a physical body 
likewise, that he occupies a position in space, that he moves from 
place to place, is capable of being thrust down, as he will be some 
day, a prisoner in the abyss of fire. Such being the case, General 
Gordon believes this: that when the voice and the light of God first 
fell on the earth, the devil, whose seat was at that time the Rock, at 
once fled towards the hemisphere of darkness, and betook himself to 
that point within the circle of the firmanent which is farthest away 
from the light and the throne of God. 


‘‘We must conceive therefore,” writes General Gordon, “that as the 
throne of light is over the Rock, the devil’s seat would be on the other side 
of the globe, over lat. 31° 47’ S., long. 144° 45’ W., close to Bass Isle, 
south of Otaheite, not far from Pitcairin’s Isle, where the mutineers of 
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H.M.S. Bounty settled.. Now it is remarkable that if a line be passed 
through Jerusalem and the centre of the globe, this axis would present 
the northern hemisphere as nearly all land, while the southern hemis- 
phere would be nearly all water. You will see it at once on a globe. 
In Revelations and Daniel, the beasts (evil powers) came out of the sea. 
In the new world there will be no more sea.” 


Roughly speaking, then, God’s throne dominates the lands of the 
earth, the centre of which is Jerusalem ; the devil’s throne dominates 
the barren world of waters, the centre of which is near Bass Isle; 
and until the creation of man, General Gordon seems to conceive of 
him as a passive and sullen exile in his own proper hemisphere. 

But the creation of man opens a new chapter. Man was to supply 
the place of the fallen angels, and to glorify God by serving Him on 
this planet. Our souls, General Gordon thinks, were already exis- 
tent, known of God, and loved of God, and in some mysterious way 
emanations of His essence. To make them men, to qualify them for 
their required service, they had to be incarnated and localised here ; 
and that was accomplished thus. Close to the Rock, lying under the 
throne, was a plot of land known in after ages as the Potter’s Field. 
Of the clay of this field God took, and moulded on the adjacent Rock 
the body of the first man, Adam ; and then breathed into him one of 
these pre-existent souls. Having made him, God placed him in a 
garden eastward of the Rock—an actual place which General Gordon 
attempts to localise, and in the middle of which stood the two for- 
bidden trees. Now man was a composite creature. His soul was 
divine, but his body was made out of the devil’s clay; but could 
Adam have remained in his first obedience, General Gordon seems 
to think that this tainted clay would have been purified, and the 
conquest of the devil consummated. No sooner, however, had Adam 
and Eve appeared, than the devil saw his opportunity. Emerging 
from his own hemisphere, he persuaded them in opposition to God, 
and in alliance with himself, to eat of the forbidden fruit, in a kind 
of diabolic Eucharist; and at that moment, according to General 
Gordon, not only did there take place in them a moral alienation 
from God, but a physical taint, till then dormant, was developed in 
their material bodies.! The devil thus regained for himself a foot- 
hold in his lost dominion ; and therefore, whenever a man was born, 
that man’s body would have his mark and taint in it. The devil’s 


(1) I had gathered that such was General Gordon’s opinion from various hints 
scattered through his manuscripts; but on re-perusing these I came on the following 
explicit statement, to the same effect: “I conclude that man’s flesh, taken from the 
ground, has in it a spiritual satanic influence or spirit which it derived from the fall. It is 
not in subjection now, but it will be brought into subjection, and I consider that the 
type of this is the hippopotamus or elephant, which came from the ground, and lives in 
the river. There is an old tradition that man was formed of the elementary parts of all 
animals, and thence the carnal man has the tendencies of all animals, which sprang into 
activity at the fall. Man when first made had the spirit of the animals; but not till 
the fall did the spirit of the flesh enter into man, by the eating of the fruit.’’ 
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scheme succeeded so completely that in course of time man’s wicked- 
ness made the flood a necessity ; the earth became once more a world 
.of the devil’s waters, and the devil’s seat was once more on the again 
submerged Rock. But by-and-by, in a manner that will be noticed 
presently, these waters subsided; the devil’s special kingdom was 
reduced to its former dimensions ; the inhabitants of the ark emerged 
to people the earth afresh ; from that time to this, under the old and 
under the new dispensation, there has been a constant battle between 
man and the devil; and this battle will end with the devil being 
routed, and imprisoned ignominiously in the hollow centre of the 
globe whose surface he sought to rule. At the same time the sea, 
his peculiar dominion, will disappear into the ground also. In its 
place, the earth will be encircled with the River of Life, and a new 
Jerusalem, built by celestial hands, will descend from above the 
firmament, and occupy the site of the old—a home for the Church, 
where it will dwell in the vision of God. 

The reader will now be prepared to look a little more closely at a 
few of the incidents which _—— Gordon thinks most striking in 
the history of man. 

After the fall,’ General Gordon believes that Adam and Eve 
found. their way, as tradition says they did, back to that very spot 
of ground out of whose clay Adam was made; that Adam thus liter- 
ally fulfilled the command to till the earth out of which he was 
taken ; and that, on his death, he was buried under the Rock. The 
waters of the flood, General Gordon thinks is probable, subsided into 
the earth, by way of the Dead Sea. ‘“ My idea,” he writes, “ is that 
the Dead Sea was originally a bed of rock-salt and gypsum, and that 
when the flood came, the extra weight broke through the crust, and 
the superfluous waters made their way into the bowels of the earth.” 
Meanwhile the ark (as would be not improbable, were a current so 
formed) was floating towards the same locality ; the branch the dove 
picked was from the Mount of Olives; and when the ark rested on 
solid ground, it rested not on Mount Ararat in Armenia (for the 
meaning of Ararat is holy land), but on one of the sacred eminences 
close to the all-sacred Rock; and it was on this Rock, under which 
the first man lay buried, that Noah sacrificed to God, when he first 
emerged from the ark. It was on this rock that Abraham prepared 
to sacrifice Isaac; and it was on this rock that the Son of God, 
the new Adam, was crucified, when the sacred blood falling on 
the ground literally touched the skull of the old Adam, buried 
below. Further, as we have already seen General Gordon observing, 
the Rock and the fountain of El Kas, the altar, and the laver, remain - 


(1) General Gordon conceives that everything in the garden of Eden that was 
exceptional in beauty, and that distinguished it from the rest of the world, was raised 
up bodily after the jall, and still exists near the throne of God, above the firmament, 
ready to descend again at the coming of the New Jerusalem. Amongst the things 
thus lifted up was the river which originally fed the four streams mentioned in the 
book of Genesis. 
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as the only relics of the old temple in the Haram, and are thus 
abiding types of baptism and the Eucharist, the two principal rites 
of that Christian Church which has succeeded to the Jewish. 

The reader will by this time be sufficiently accustomed to General 
Gordon’s mode of thought to be able to understand the views he 
takes on matters that come nearer to the lives of contemporary 
Christians. The main idea that, with him, underlies all such specu- 
lation, is the oneness of each of us, so far as our body is concerned, 
with our natural father, Adam, with the man who was literally the 
common ancestor of us all, and whose bones, if we dug for them, we 
should find under the Rock near Jerusalem; and in this view he 
claims to be at one with the more advanced men of science. “ Phy- 
siologists state,” he says, “that actual life from father to children 
is a connected current, with no gap. They consider that the ancestry 
of every corpuscle of the body is one unbroken chain from parents to 
children.”” He in fact regards our bodies as being as much like 
Adam’s body, as each Enfield rifle is like its original pattern ; and 
having as truly Adam’s fault in it, as each Enfield rifle, were the 
original pattern faulty, would have in it the fault of that pattern. 
The only difference is that in the case of our bodies and Adam’s, 
there is a greater community of substance than there is in the case 
of rifles made out of the same metal. Thus, “ we,” writes General 
Gordon, “the population of the existing world, are, in reality, 
Adam; and Adam lives now, though split up into fragments, in 
individuals.” In Adam we all die; that is to say, our souls shut up 
in their tainted bodies, become infected naturally with that body’s 
taint; are naturally for ever alienated from God, and become the 
property of the devil in whose dust they are incarnated. Such is 
the result of the fall. That result is obviated by the death and 
passion of Christ ; and these obviate it in this way. ‘God the Son,” 
writes General Gordon, “took flesh, but not in the same way as 
mankind took flesh. He was conceived immaculately ; and the body 
which He had prepared for Him immaculately, He offered for the 
sin of Adam; which, as a mother, was the sins of the world ; for 
from that sin of Adam’s, all sins flowed or were begotten.” Now 
the human body became tainted through the physical eating of the 
forbidden fruit. This fruit was, without metaphor, poison. The 
antidote to that poison is a second eating; and what is eaten in 
this case is the immaculate body of Christ, crucified and rearisen—a 
body which at this very moment is existing above the firmanent. It 
is a body like ours in all respects except the devil’s taint ; and we 
- by feeding on it, undo little by little the.effects of Adam’s eating. 

“The great question,” writes General Gordon, ‘that has torn Chris- 
tondem is how the bread is His body, and how the wine is His blood.” 


The following singular reflections contain his own attempt to 
answer it: 
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“The Lord said that the manna was typical of Himself, who was the 
true bread from heaven. The Jews evidently understood His words that 
His body was the true bread. They say, ‘How can this man give us his 
flesh and blood to eat?’ Now I do not think it can be doubted that the 
manna was in heaven [7.¢. above the firmament. ] Manna—what is this? 
was the name given [to it]; the bread of heaven. . . . Bread from 
heaven, angels’ food, spiritual meat, it was white like coriander seed, like 
hoar frost, it appeared when the dew had gone up. Colour of bdellium 
it fell after the dew. None fell on the Sabbath. It ceased when Israel 
entered Canaan. . . . I do not think that it is a fanciful idea that in that 
bread and wine there is an actual particle of that body and that blood 
placed in the bread and wine, by the same power that rained the manna. 
. . . It is not possible to believe that the blood of our Lord God, which 
He shed for us, and which is so much spoken of, can have been, so to say, 
lost, or have disappeared. . . . To me, the blood must be in heaven, for it 
it still His. . . . A miracle then having to be performed, and it not being 
in our power to see how it is performed, it is open to us in some degree 
to consider what miracle is performed—whether the bringing down of the 
actual blood into the bread of the angels, or a transubstantiation of the 
bread into His body by an act of omnipotence.” 


It is to the former alternative that General Gordon inclines ; and 
to remove a speculative difficulty that might be raised against it, he 
observes that “blood contains one hundred and twenty million 
million corpuscles in a cubic inch, and one corpuscle is sufficient to 
establish a communion of blood and body.” Thus the blood of the 
Lord’s human body is more than sufficient in quantity for the 
divine nutriment of all those who are to be saved and joined together 
as members of the Church, His bride—more than sufficient to make 
each one of those members united to Him, and identified with Him 
in the divine marriage. 

And how does General Gordon conceive of the Church? I am 
unable to discover in his papers any mention of any test of member- 
ship other than baptism, and the habitual partaking, with faith, of 
the Lord’s Supper; nor is it clearly stated how far a right faith as 
to the last is necessary. Speaking, however, in a general way, the 
Church consists of those baptized persons who, by the act of feeding 
on the body of Christ, establish an identity between their flesh and 
His. This identity, however, is not perfect here. It will not be 
perfect till after the resurrection, when the bodies of the saved will 
be in all points like the body of Christ. They will be immaculate, 
as His body was from the beginning. They will be purged of the 
taint which was originally inherent in them, through their being 
fabricated out of the devil’sclay. Meanwhile the souls of the saved 
are being congregated in Paradise, which is above the firmament, 
around the throne of God. There they are being marshalled in their 
proper places, so as to build up the Church triumphant ; and when 
their number is made perfect, their souls will be clothed again with 
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their bodies purified. Then the fabric of the Church will be com- 
pleted. She will show herself visibly as the Bride; she will be 
married to the Lamb. ‘The Church,” writes General Gordon, 
“must be a spiritual body—a spiritual body in an earthly body 
raised from the grave. She is being built up in heaven.” 

General Gordon adds, “I have explained my belief further that - 
she is a rib from the side of our Lord, built up into the Bride or 
Church ;” and this leads me to speak, in a parenthesis, of his views 
on the subject of baptism. I say, in a parenthesis, because they 
seem to me to form a parenthesis, as it were, in his own scheme of 
theology. He has been unable to fit them in and make them quite 
coincide with his other views. In his belief as to the Eucharist 
he is literal to the last degree. In dealing with baptism he cannot 
avoid letting his meaning grow metaphorical. What he endeavours 
to do is to connect baptism, or birth with the Church the Bride, 
with the birth of Eve the bride, out of the side of Adam, in a 
manner as absolutely literal as that in which he connects the two 
eatings. To do this, he attempts an identification of birth with 
marriage, and speaks of the Church as though it were twice married 
to Christ, and by two processes. How he vacillates here between a 
literal and metaphorical meaning will be seen in the following pas- 
sage, which is worth quoting for the sake of the concluding image, 
which, if taken as an image, is of great beauty :— 


‘‘ Marriage unites ¢wo in one flesh ; bone of each other’s bone, flesh of each 
other’s flesh. ‘Woman was man’s bride, and taken from his side—was 
bone of his bone. Her children are bone of man’s bone, because of their 
being her members. 

“Two may be made one flesh in four different ways: (1) by marriage ; 
(2) by being taken from the side; (3) by being born of that which is 
taken from the side; (4) by the communicating of the body of the one 
to the body of the other, which may be said to be done by marriage. The 
marriage of a man with a woman implies the marriage of a man with 
every child in her ; for he becomes one flesh with her, bone of bone. God 
or Christ is married to the children of the Church, (1st) by baptism 
(= birth); (2nd) by communication of His flesh in the Eucharist (= 
marriage. ) 

‘¢ The Church is the Lamb’s bride, the mother of us all; and she came 
from the Lord’s side as He slept.” 


To quit, however, this subject, and to return to the Church, 
when the number of the elect is made perfect, General Gordon 
believes that a spiritual city—that is, a city which is material, but 
whose material substance is purified—will descend to earth, from its 
present position above the firmament, and occupy the spot on which 
Jerusalem now stands ; that the sea will disappear into the centre of 

(1) General Gordon, I am told, attaches the highest importance to baptism. In what 


is said in the text, I mean only that-he fails to fit his baptismal theories into his scheme 
of Literal and material interpretation. 
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the earth, and with the sea the devil, incarnate in a material form. 
Meanwhile the river which once flowed in Eden, but which is now 
above the firmament, will rain its waters downward to the earth 
perennially, and that from it will flow a terrestrial stream, which 
will encircle the earth with a girdle of living waters. 

Such, in so far as it is peculiar, is General Gordon’s theologic 
system ; and it is impossible to use language too strong in describing 
the intensity with which he believes it true, and the vividness with 
which he pictures to himself each conception contained in it. With 
regard to it as a theologic system, I have only two remarks to make. 

One is sufficiently obvious. Incredible as it may at first sight 
seem, these views we have been just glancing at actually constitute 
the creed of a man who is at this moment one of the most 
celebrated men living, and on whose life have hung, and perhaps 
may still be hanging, the future of nations, and certainly that of 
political parties in England. 

My other remark relates to a subject which I have before alluded 
to, the likeness and the unlikeness of General Gordon’s beliefs to 
those fostered or formulated by the Catholic Church. Some years 
ago an eminent anti-Catholic writer lit on a passage in the writings 
of Bellarmin, in which the reality of hell is proved by the evidence 
of certain travellers, who alleged that the souls in torment might be 
sometimes seen on Mount Hecla, crying amongst the flames at the 
summit of the mountain, and endeavouring to catch a passing breath 
of air. The eminent writer in question conceived that in this pas- 
sage he had an excellent specimen of the attitude of the Catholic 
Church towards such questions as that of the soul and the fature 
state, and presumably towards all other questions associated with 
faith or with religion. But it was pointed out at the time in many 
quarters that such views as those implied in the passage in question 
were not the views of the Catholic Church itself, but the views of 
the age in which that passage was written. They represented nothing 
that was of faith ; they represented simply the way in which, owing 
to their state of knowledge, men naturally expressed certain things 
that were of faith to themselves. One of the most singular things 
in the history of the Catholic Church is not the doctrines she has 
formulated, but the doctrines she has forborne from formulating. 
So far is she from placing hell in the centre of the earth, that it is 
not of faith that there is even any fire in hell; still less is it of faith 
that hell is in any special locality ; and of any views as to these 
matters that have prevailed in former ages, no matter how wide their 
prevalence, of such views and of numberless others, a modern 
Catholic addressing the Church might say with literal truth, ‘ They 
shall perish, but thou remainest; and they all shall wax old as 
doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they 
shall bechanged: but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 
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When I say, then, that General Gordon’s beliefs resemble in some 
way those of the Catholic Church, I am not referring to any resem- 
blance they may bear to the various mediwvalisms with regard to 
the physical universe which naturally existed in the minds of 
medizval Catholics. I am referring to the general resolution he 
exhibits (and of which, in his case, the outcome is so singular) to 
connect the visible and the invisible in man’s spiritual history by a 
normal and constant link ; to recognise the fact that, if there be a 
Church at all, it must have left traces of its passage through the 
centuries in definite outward events—events which are not mere 
myths or symbols, but the counterparts or obverse sides of definite 
inward events, just as some movement in the brain is the obverse 
side of a thought. It is the recognitions and the insistance on this 
fact that specially distinguish Catholicism, not only from modern 
rationalising Protestantism, but from Protestantism even in its older 
forms. One illustration of this is the different views taken by the 
two of the relation of the soul to the body. The traditional Pro- 
testant conception is, that the soul is in the body as a sailor is in a 
boat. Catholic theology, on the other hand, defines the soul as 
«‘ forma corporis.” An illustration still more striking is the Catholic 
doctrine as to the Eucharist. 

So much, then, for the points in which General Gordon ap- 
proaches Catholicism. The way in which he differs from it is 
far more instructive; and the extent of this difference becomes 
most apparent in the very point where is most superficial resem- 
blance. I refer to the problem that has been just alluded to— 
the nature of the Eucharistic sacrifice. General Gordon thinks that 
the Lord’s body may be present in the consecrated elements, 
either by transubstantiation, or through a particle of. the blessed 
blood being introduced into them by an angel; and though 
he inclines to think the latter explanation the true one, he regards 
both as explanations that belong to the same region of thought. He 
utterly fails to see that in the view to which he inclines there is no 
philosophy at all—nothing but a naive fancy; whereas in the 
Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation there is embodied a philosophy 
which, whether true or false, has been elaborately thought out, and 
which applies to the whole domain of knowledge. The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent puts the Catholic doctrine thus :— 


‘* However remote from and alien to the reason it may seem, no substance 
of the elements of bread and wine after the consecration remains in them ; 
but the accidents, which are beheld by the eyes or perceived by the other 
senses, exist in a wonderful and ineffable manner without a subject. All 
the accidents of bread and wine we indeed may see: they have, however, no 
substance in which to inhere, but exist by themselves; whereas the 
substance of the bread and wine is so changed into the body and blood of 
our Lord, that the substance of bread and wine altogether ceases to exist.” 


This is not the place for a philosophical or theological argument. 
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I merely note the above contrast between the mind of the Catholic 
Church and the mind of one who, though coming curiously near 
her, has got no conception of her philosophical standpoint, because I 
think it will be striking and suggestive to those who are familiar 
with such questions, and because the view of the Catholic Church 
with regard to the Eucharistic sacrifice seems to me to express her 
typical and unique attitude with regard to all questions dealing with 
the relation of material facts to spiritual. 

To return, however, to General Gordon. I have now explained, 
as fully as my materials enable me, his system of theology—his 
theory of religion. It remains to see how his theology is applied 
by him to moral conduct—how his theory bears upon practice. We 
have seen that in that theory, sin is the result, not of any taint in 
the soul, but simply of a taint in the body; and that the grand 
means by which the body is to be purified is the receiving into that 
body the untainted body of our Lord. We might naturally antici- 
pate, therefore, that in General Gordon’s estimation works done in 
the flesh could profit little ; and that, the act of communion excepted, 
salvation is to be sought solely by faith. And he does, indeed, use 
arguments to precisely this purport. In one place, for instance, he 
expresses himself as follows :— 

‘Our Lord stated that the flesh profiteth nothing. The works of this 
flesh consist in adultery, fornication, wrath, strifes, envyings, seditions, 
lasciviousness, drunkenness, &c., &c. Every one of these emanates from 
the unredeemed flesh, which must die and be sown before it can be 
quickened. Now if the flesh profiteth nothing, the works of the flesh 
profit nothing: and to profit nothing signifies to make no difference one 
way or the other. Therefore, whether a man is guilty of the above works 
or not is immaterial to his ultimate welfare or salvation. And now we 
see the breadth of God’s law; for there is not a being in the earth who is not 
guilty of every one of these works ; for with God the thought is the deed. Men 
are seen in the world guilty of some of these works which militate against 
the comfort of society, and they are therefore outcasts from that society, 
which seeks to make the world a better home, and which therefore is 
against those works which would incommode it. And society takes little 
heed of those works which do not interfere with its comfort so materially. 
We areall lepers. Some have their leprosy covered with silk, some with 
tattered rags. Take off the silk and take off the rags. There are the 
lepers. Cover the face and say, Unclean, unclean, Moses, David, Solomon, 
Daniel, John Baptist, Peter and Paul, Herod, Ahab, eminent divines, 
bishops, kings, all are lepers in the flesh. After the flesh you will not 
inherit.” 


Here is another passage to the same effect :— 


‘What dost thou here, Elijah? Why art thou away from the battle- 
field before the battle is over? Thou hast expected a change in what 
is unchangeable, a clean thing from an unclean—a lasting effect to be 
produced on the flesh by witnessing a supernatural event. The flesh is 
bad and corrupt, and nothing that can be shown it will change it into 
goodness or incorruption. The flesh hates and fears supernatural sights. 
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Adam and Eve hid away from God; the time when Jacob saw God was 
dreadful to him; Israel heard His voice and desired to hear it no more. 
The mighty of the earth only for a moment are silenced by the most 
stupendous sights. The manifestation of God on Sinai was followed by 
the making of the golden calf. If a man rose from the dead it would 
produce only a momentary silence, not any change in the flesh.” 

The tendency of these views is familiar and plain enough. If, 
however, we follow General Gordon farther we shall find that his 
reasoning, whether strictly logical or no, brings him toa set of moral 
rules and conclusions, very different from what the above passages 
would suggest. 

‘“‘ A query,” he says, “arises if these works [of the flesh] are imma- 
terial so far as salvation is concerned ; and whether, being guilty of them 
in thought, I am no more guilty of themif I puttheminto action. True! 
And this would be the result of these truths if we followed human reason- 
ing. But here we have to deal with One who is all-powerful and all- 
loving, and Who works in us to hate the garment spotted with the flesh, 
and in our souls to hate these sins or works. Quickened by union with 
Him, the flesh, and consequently its works, have to contend with an 
almighty foe. It must little by little decrease in strength, as Christ in it 
waxes older and older. The victory is assured to the soul. Flesh is 
mortal, it has its term, its severity fears rule of tyranny and sorrow.” 

The actual logic of this is perhaps not very easy to follow. The 
conclusion reached, however, plainly is, that “‘so far as salvation is 
concerned the works of the flesh are but immaterial; ” and that 
everything, or nearly everything, depends, somehow, on whether 
they are abstained from or committed, or whether, if committed, 
they are repented of. That such is for General Gordon himself the 
practical outcome of his religious beliefs, his life, which is well 
known to be one of exceptional austerity, is in itself enough to testify ; 
but it is naturally not any place to enlarge on that evidence here. 
The MSS., however, before me supply evidence in themselves, which 
show the extreme and constant importance which he attaches to 
conduct or to works; the intensity with which he feels the obliga- 
tion to act holily as well as to believe truly. They show also that 
in spite of the curious materialism in which his theologic beliefs 
clothe themselves, his sense of the spiritual nature of God, His 
presence throughout the universe, and in the soul of each one of us, 
as well as on the throne resting on the firmament, is as vivid as could 
be the faith of those who would be most scandalised at the idea of 
connecting God with a locality, and regarding His throne as nearer 
to one spot than another. “God,” says General Gordon, “is a 
spirit; and though sometimes He dwells in thick darkness, yet 
darkness and light to Him are both alike.” Many more ejaculations 
of a similar kind might be quoted ; they are of constant occurrence 
in the MSS. before me. But I think I shall be better discharging 
the task committed to me if, instead of quoting isolated sentences, 
or summing up my own impressions, I leave the reader to realise 
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for himself the moral and spiritual temper of the soldier-theologian 
from the following passages out of his own prayers and reflections. 

Here, then, is an expression of his’ practical view of the duty of 
right conduct in the flesh. 


‘“‘Increase of light is clear perception of imperfection. That is why 
those who are given light care not for things that other people prize. It 
is not merit on their part. "When we reach this Apocalypse (I am quoting 
now), ‘ we sit in the heavens above, and see the events of earth originating 
in events from heaven. We look down through rolling mists, while seals 
are broken, trumpets sounding. We sit by the throne of God and hear 
voices proceeding thence, the voices of spirits, the hallelujahs sounding 
through the heritage.’ . . . We now realise that the great battle of light 
and darkness, life and death, is being fought out for us on earth, the 
Lamb on one side, the Great Dragon on the other. How differently 
does one look on the Bradlaugh matter, if we sit in these courts! How 
important is each little event! Each is part of one great scheme, now 
approaching itsdevelopment. If we would aid in this mighty battle-field, 
then the first object is to maintain our fortresses intact, our bodies, our- 
selves.” 


The meaning of the last sentence becomes more unequivocal when 
taken in connection with the following penitential prayer. 


‘*T,” General Gordon writes, ‘‘like this sort of prayer. ‘Thou hast 
moulded me out of dust, every fibre; therefore thou knowest every fibre. 
Thou gavest me thy own life. Thou didst mould me in thine exact image 
and likeness (for none but thou couldest make me) by thyself. Thou 
gavest me free-will to be altogether like thyself. 

‘“‘T have abased and defiled thy sacred image. Though I was thy chief 
work, yet so low have I debased thy image, that all creatures turn with 
horror from me, and I am a horror to myself. Though I had thy life in 
me, though by thy life I exist, though thou couldest have made myriads 
with no trouble, yet thou didst so love me that thou camest in my form, 
and did so suffer every conceivable injury that I could commit against 
thee. Yet I hindered thee by every possible cruelty and contempt. 

‘Thou didst set thy face as a flint, and bore the imputation and the 
punishment of every sin I ever committed—sins which, even in my fellow- 
creatures, I abhor and hate. Thou wast so pure as to cause angels to 
veil their faces before thee. Yet thou bore the guilt as entirely thine 
—as if thou hadst done those sins. 

“Surely now thou hast routed thine enemies, thou wilt not permit 
them to trample and scoff at thee. Remember thy sufferings, for they 
were beyond conception. Are those sufferings to go for naught, as they 
do, if thou permit these unconquered enemies to prevail against me, thy 
own flesh and bone, thy member?” 


Here, again, is a reflection upon moral conduct :— 


‘Jesus wept ; Jesus felt compassion on this earth. He is still man 
with man’s sympathies. He sits in heaven with flaming myriads around 
Him, ruling the universe. Some atrocious act of injustice is done. 
Those ministering spirits the angels are moved with passions (for they 
rejoice over the repentant). They see the injustice and long to right it. 
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. . . They are ready to fly. Butthough moved as man, He raises His hand 
—that hand ‘scarred in the house of His friends, and delays them. . . . 
How blessed must it be for Him if, when this injustice takes place, some 
poor sufferer in this trial sends up, as a cloud of incense, ‘ Forgive them, 
Lord ; they know not what they do.’ For that would be His mind.”’? 


I will make one more quotation, which for many reasons will form 
a fit conclusion to these notes. There are probably few who in read- 
ing it will not find their thoughts wandering to the present situation 
of the writer, though the passage itself was written years ago. 


‘The world is a vast prison-house under hard keepers. We are in 
cells, solitary and lonely, looking for a release. By the waters of earthly 
joy and plenty to this world’s inhabitants, to our flesh, but by the waters 
of lively affliction to our souls we sit down and weep when we remember 
our home, from which death like a narrow stream divides us. 

‘We hang our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof; for they 
that oppress require of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs of 
home. How shall we sing the song of the Lamb in a strange land— 
in the to us waste, howling wilderness—in the land of strangers ? 

‘‘Oh for that home where the wicked will cease from troubling, and the 
weary have rest, when the good fight will have been fought, the dusty 
labour finished, and the crown of life given—when our eyes will behold 
the only One that ever knew our sorrows and trials, and has borne with 
us in them all, soothing and comforting our weary souls—no new friend 
to be made then, but an old friend! 

‘‘Are you weary? So was He. Are you sad? So was He. Are 
you despised and laughed at? Sowas He. Is your love repelled, and 
does the world not care for you? Neither did it for Him. 

‘He has graciously taken a lower place than any of His people. Un- 
utterably weary, sad, and lonely was He on this earth, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, strong crying and tears. And shall we repine 
at our trials, which are but fora moment? We are nearing home day 
by day. No dark river but divided waters are before us, and they let 
the world take its portion. Dust it is, and dust we will leave it. 

‘“‘T heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, happy are the 
dead that die in the Lord, even so saith the Spirit, for they rest from their 
labours—rest from their troubles, rest from works of weariness, from 
sorrow, from tears, from hunger and thirst, and sad sights of poor de- 
spairing bodies, and sighing hearts, who find no peace in their prisons 
from wars and strifes and words and judgments. 

“It is a long weary journey, but we are well on the way of it. ‘The 
yearly milestones quickly slip by ; and as our days so will our strength be. 
Perhaps before another milestone is reached the wayfarer may be in that 
glorious home, by the side of the river of life where there is no more 
cares, Or sorrow, or crying, and rest for ever with that kind and well- 
known friend. 

‘The sand is flowing out of the glass, day and night, night and day. 
Shake it not. You have a work here, to suffer even as He suffered.” 


W. H. Mattock. 


(1) General Gordon here exclaims to his correspondent, ‘‘I do like writing {these 
things, and hope they will not bore you.” 








GAMES AND GAMESTERS. 


Tue judgment of Mr. Justice Hawkins and Mr. Justice Smith in 
the notorious Park Club case, and the fresh impetus given to the 
agitation against the gambling tables at Monte Carlo by the atten- 
tion with which M. Jules Ferry has favoured it, invest with excep- 
tional interest and importance a subject that, so long as a love 
of speculation remains inherent in human nature, must always be 
attractive. Games of cards in which any player may hold a bank are 
yet extremely popular, despite the numerous instances of cheating 
that have occurred of late years. The theory held at baccarat that 
the bank shall be bid for, is distinctly in favour of the professional 
gambler, or of persons who, without having lost the status of gentle- 
men, have taken to play or the turf as an aid to their income. Men who 
play only for amusement rarely care for the trouble and responsi- 
bility of taking a bank. Hence, unless some exceptionally big 
gambler concerning whose honour-no question can arise takes the 
bank, it must fall into the hands of professionals, or of those who 
resemble a professional as a gentleman-rider does a jockey, a solicitor 
an attorney, or an alligator a crocodile, and who know every point 
of the game; for instance, why it is better to lay the odds of five to 
two after the first game of a rubber of whist is won than to take 
them, for the simple reason that if it be even betting on every game 
it is three to one, and not five to two, against either side winning 
two coups in succession, which the side having lost the first game in 
a rubber must do in order to win. That it is always three to one 
against two events on each of which the betting is even is easily 
demonstr: ted thus: put one piece of money down on a table; sup- 
pose the cvent won and add another piece; put both pieces on the 
second winning event and cover with two others. The result is four 
pieces, including the original stake of the backer, who has thus won 
three pieces by staking one. Odds at hazard, and in many games, 
may be calculated in this simple way. Nothing can be more exact, 
and yet in nothing are amateur backers of horses more easily fobbed 
off by professionals with less than the legitimate odds than in 
backing double and treble events and “lots” of horses against the 
field. Those grand old gamblers of the last century, John Law of 
Lauriston, and Casanova, were shrewd arithmeticians, and when they 
held a bank .at Aix, Paris, or Venice knew what they were about 
perfectly well. Public tables at waterirg-places appear to have 
grown out of the custom of dining at an ordinary, after which the 
person who was prepared to make the biggest bank dealt at faro, then 
as popular in Europe as it afterwards became in America. In Europe it 
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died out before the period of Crockford’s, where only hazard, roulette, 
and trente-et-quarante were played. It is said that the famous 
Lord Chesterfield of that period broke all three banks in one 
night, just as the too-notorious Lord de Ros cleaned out the Ger- 
man tables in a successful tour. There is, however, always a little 
doubt about these stories; for the tables go on, like the bookmakers 
on the turf, while noblemen and gentlemen die beggared and in exile. 

Popular games of cards separate themselves distinctly into classes. 
There are the games in which a certain number is sought to be 
attained ; by the colours, red and black, as at trente-et-quarante; by 
the dealer and the punters, as at ving-et-un, at quinze, and at baccarat, 
now more in vogue than all of the others put together. Another class 
of game is that in which the order of cards coming up decides the 
battle. To this belongs faro, Horace Walpole’s favourite game, at 
which John Law, Casanova, and other renowned adventurers made 
immense sums of money by keeping the bank, and which has 
long been the popular gambling game from New York to San 
Francisco. Lansquenet is another game of this kind, and, like faro, 
has somewhat of hazard about its structure. Poker, bluff, and brag 
are very distinct from these, mainly in being played, like whist, nap, 
and loo, without a banker, and simply as round games. The three 
first are also games depending not entitely on good cards, but on the 
skill, coolness, courage, and luck of the player in betting heavily at 
the right moment. A champion hand by no means insures large 
gains at poker, as a player may hold four aces and yet be so unfor- 
tunate as to find nobody to bet against him. Nearly all games of 
hazard, as opposed to those of skill, will be found to come under one 
of these heads: as games depending on the attaining or approaching 
of a certain number; on the order of cards in the pack, or on the 
luck and spirit of the player in betting or in “ standing,’’ as at loo 
(Horace Walpole’s weakness), sometimes on a hand which he would 
reject at others. From the present article such games as whist, 
picquet, écarté, and cribbage are, for obvious reasons, excluded. 
Firstly, any one of the four would require an article to itself. 
Secondly, skill counts for so much in all.of them that they are never 
classed as games of chance. Large sums of money change hands at 
whist and écarté, and of late again at picquet; but although these 
may be played for any stakes the players please, they still come 
under the category of games of skill. 

From the best evidence procurable it would appear that there was 
in this country a lull or lucid interval of the card-playing fever 
between the Crockford period and the present or baccarat era, which 
began but a few years ago. That the law suppressing public 
gaming-houses had much to do with this is absolutely certain. So 
long as the possibility of winning ten, twenty, or thirty thousand 
pounds in a night’s play against a bank existed, the attraction 
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proved irresistible. And when Crockford’s, with its triple bank for 
hazard, trente-et-quarante, and roulette was swept away, heavy play 
still took place at the illegal gaming-houses, such as the “ stick- 
shop,” and at the gold and silver hells kept by such “ macemen ” as 
Goody Levy, of Running Rein notoriety, Charley Liley, and other 
“ cattell of that sort,” as serious Mr. John Evelyn might have written 
them down. At last these were stamped out, and the adventurous 
persons who complained of a stiffness in the elbow for want of exer- 
cise with the dice-box were only permitted a little relaxation at 
Doncaster and at Newmarket. Finally the gambling with dice 
during these race-meetings was put down, and the reign of “ quiet ” 
whist with “pony points,” and five hundred to two hundred by 
way of odds on the rubber after the first game, set in. It is also 
curious to note that as the “hells” were extinguished, the Tartarean 
fire burst out with renewed fury in other quarters. From the closing 
of Crockford’s to ‘“ Hermit’s year,” otherwise a.p. 1867, England was 
possessed with a mania for betting on the turf. In the beginning 
of this curious paroxysm there was an eruption of betting-shops all 
over London and other great cities. At many of these an errand- 
boy could risk half-a-crown, or even a shilling, on a running horse, 
or on one which did not run. The effect of this fatal facility was 
deplorable. The police-courts were continually occupied with cases 
of embezzlement. Clerks and shopboys emulated the vices of their 
social superiors in speculating with money which was not their own. 
When a run of bad luck set in their defalcations could not be made 
good, and they passed into the ranks of criminals. It was the old story, 
that man and boy are rather weak than wicked. . 

In all games played either with a professional or amateur 
banker, there is a distinct advantage to the banker, as the lovers 
of Monte Carlo can establish. It is said that there is no doubt 
about the fairness of the game played at Monte Carlo. This may 
be. It is argued that the eyes of the greatest scoundrels in 
Europe are bent upon the dealers, and that this is sufficient to 
guarantee the fairness of the game. I am not at all sure that this 
is exact. One knows the power of professors of legerdemain ; 
and knowing this, any person would be childish to guarantee 
the integrity of any professional gambler. That cards can be 
changed—that the “ cut” can be reversed or cancelled by the quick 
manipulation of the dealer—is perfectly well known, as that the 
dealing of “‘ Chemin de fer,” as he is called at Monte Carlo, empties 
the table. Large banks of roulette and trente-et-quarante are, how- 
ever, guaranteed against loss by a variety of chances not always 
suspected or appreciated at their just value by the bettor or punter. 

The chances for the bank and against the player at trente-et- 
quarante vary, as the game is played with what are called a réjait, 
a demi-réfait and a quart de réfait. What these are is explained 
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very easily by referring to the original name of the game, to wit 
trente-et-un. It is played with six full packs of cards of fifty-two 
each, the punters backing either black or red right out, or the colour 
of the first card faced or the reverse. There are thus two issues to 
be decided: the bets staked on black or red and those on coudeur or 
envers. In the first case the punter decides at once which colour he 
will back. In the second, he leaves this to be decided by the colour 
of the first card faced by the dealer. When the dealer has shuffled 
the six packs which define the length of a ¢ail/e or deal, he hands the 
sextuple pack to the nearest female player to cut. At this point the 
superstition of the habitual gambler asserts itself. It is thought 
unlucky to cut the cards, and the task is often shirked by the keenest 
punters. The operation of cutting is performed by inserting a blue 
card somewhere among the six packs, not by cutting the cards 
over as in whist. Then the dealer says, “‘ Faites votre jeu, messieurs,”’ 
and at the moment before he deals, “ Le jeu est fait,” after which 
no bet is accepted. At this point, if business is brisk, the tables at 
Monte Carlo are covered with notes and gold. The fate of the stakes 
is quickly decided. The dealer deals two rows of cards. The first 
of these is always for the black. Court cards count as tens, the ace 
as one. In dealing the ¢ailleur keeps on for black until he has 
passed thirty. Thus, if he deals three tens or court cards, he must 
deal another. We will suppose it to be a deuce. He then calls the 
point “ deux,” and begins to deal a second line for red. When 
“deux” is called for black there is such hilarity as gamblers are 
susceptible of among the backers of that colour, for there is only one 
point, thirty-one, or “un,” as it is proclaimed, to beat them, the tie 
or “deux” being harmless, except as to disappointment. The room 
is very still as the dealer proceeds with the second line, and the 
nearest eyes watch anxiously each card as it falls—perhaps thus, 
eight, three, ten, giving red a chance for another ten to make thirty- 
one, instead of which comes possibly a nine making thirty, and then 
a ten making forty, and of course losing, the dealer calling “ rouge 
perd,” and if the first card faced was a red one, “ et couleur.” Black 
is never mentioned by the dealer, who always says rouge perd or 
gagne, and then calls whether the cou/ewr has won or lost. When 
the coup is over, the cards are swept by the dealer into a sort of 
leathern bucket. When there is a tie, as, for instance, forty for 
black and for red, or thirty-five for each, the dealer calls aprés, and 
every punter is at liberty to shift or to remove his stake at pleasure. 
It is one of these ties, called technically aprés, which brings about 
the réfait, or percentage of the bank, in the old times a complete 
victory for the bank, subsequently reduced at one time by competi- 
tion to a quarter, but now at Monte Carlo settled down into a demi- 
réfait, It will save a vast deal of possibly tiresome explanation to 
say that this means that the bank wins half of the money staked on 
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either side of the table whenever there is an aprés or tie upon thirty- 
one, the winning-point. Young beginners at the game are puzzled 
by their money being drawn into “ prison,” as it is called, and only 
refunded, with no addition if they win, on the next coup. Occasionally 
they have been known to try comical little tricks to circumvent the 
réfait, but all are ridiculous, half of every stake on the table being 
lost to the bank whenever there is a tie on thirty-one. In the old 
wicked time, when Baden-Baden preserved the air of a Paris in 
villeggiatura, and Homburg was amusing ; when Meyerbeer played his 
game of chess at Spa while Tamberlik was losing his louis; when 
Vivier was the despair and delight of croupiers and punters, with his 
pigeons, mice, and other tame creatures which lived in his pockets, to 
be suddenly produced in the midst of a game, trente-et-quarante was 
played at Homburg with a quart de réfait, which only gave the bank 
a quarter instead of the half of the money on the table. The same 
small percentage satisfied for a time, I believe, M. Blanc, at Monte 
Carlo; but when the abolition of other gaming-houses left the latter 
a practical monopoly, the half forfeit to the bank was re-established. 
How considerable the present advantage is may be learned by looking 
at the rate of insurance against it. This principle of insurance is 
very generally adopted by heavy players for a reason which is fairly 
obvious. When thousands of deals are counted up it is found that 
there is a certain percentage of ties at thirty-one, as there is of the 
various kinds of series, of which more presently. But it is needless 
to mention that these ties do not occur at regular intervals; that on 
some days they are few and far between, and on others occur with 
terrible frequency. Above all, the player wishes to guarantee him- 
self against a 7éfait when he has a heavy stake down towards the 
end of a successful run on a colour or on the system he is playing. 
It may, for instance, happen that, bit by bit, the player’s store has 
accumulated until he has a goodly mass of gold and notes before him, 
and thinking the game favourable or himself in luck, risks a heavy 
stake. Should a réfait occur at this juncture, and its incidence is as 
likely as at any other moment, the player may lose fifty per cent. 
of his winnings in a single coup. It was to provide punters with 
a safeguard against a sudden blow like this that M. Blanc invented 
the system of insurance against the percentage of the table. The 
rate charged is one per cent. per coup. Thus, if one stakes a 
rouleau of fifty louis or a thousand frane note, one pays half a 
louis or ten francs louis to the bank as insurance. During a brisk 
day’s play at Monte Carlo, the amount of insurance paid to the 
bank is very great. The system of insurance is excellent in 
one way, that it tells the player exactly what he is doing. He 
is paying one per cent. on all the money he stakes for the 
privilege of playing a game at which the chances are precisely 
equal. In fact, he hires the bank to play against him, just as if 
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he were to give a man a sovereign to toss him for a hundred. 
There are undoubtedly many advantages over private play in punting 
at a bank like that at Monte Carlo. The punter can stake as much 
or as little as he pleases, can begin and leave off when he likes, is 
never asked to give a “revenge.’’ In short, he has no compunction 
in suiting his own convenience. Added to this is what must be 
estimated as another great udvantage: the punter can only lose the 
money he has about him ; there is no cashing of cheques, and con- 
sequently he can neither make bad debts nor himself become a 
defaulter. Whether all this is worth one per cent. or not depends 
on the taste and fancy of the punter. 

The great interest of trente-et-quarante consists in the run of the 
game. Each time the banker deals, the player, who is supplied with 
a card and pin for that purpose, marks with a puncture the colour 
which has won. It ison the run of the game, not on the run of the 
cards, that systems, as they are called, are constructed by industrious 
gamesters. Profound study has revealed to adepts that what are 
called ‘‘ series” occur in a fixed proportion ; that when thousands of 
deals are counted over it is seen that not only does red win as often 
as black, but that an exact proportion is maintained as to the number 
of times either colour wins consecutively, in what is called in English 
a “run,” in French a série. Thus the frequency of every run on 
a colour is in inverse proportion to its length. There are as many 
“ singles,” or “intermittents,” as they are called, as of all the runs of 
two, three, four, five, &c., put together. Hence it is that large 
gamblers, who know this, rarely tempt fortune by backing a long 
run, so seductive and so profitable to smaller players if they retire 
their stake before the inevitable change comes, and it is raked up by 
the croupier. It was the knowledge that one-half of the total coups 
at trente-et-quarante are singles that induced Garcia, the notorious 
cheat and card-sharper, now a monk at La Trappe, to construct his 
system, by which he was the winner at one time of several millions 
of francs. His ground plan, so to speak, was to play for intermittents, 
red, black, red, black, and so on; not obstinately playing against 
runs, but biding his time, and following what is called the run of 
the table. Thus, when the deal of the six packs of cards was 
“ragged,” or continually broken by intermittents, he won. The 
complementary part of his system was to bet a triple stake against 
either colour the third time of asking. Thus we will assume that 
he backed black, and won ; and then, on the intermittent system, 
backed red, and lost. His card would then show that black had 
won twice in succession. Against black winning the next time he 
wagered three times the amount of the original stake. On this plan 
he could only lose if the game ran in triplets or longer runs. 
Doublets could not beat him, on account of the triple stake he laid 
against triplets, and which recouped him for his losses on what is called 
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the coup de deux, that is, the second time that a colour wins. With a 
profound disbelief in systems one and all, I yet think this one worth 
mentioning. No system ever devised, however, can compete against 
the dead loss of the one per cent. by the réfait, or the insurance against 
it. The Garcia game is said to be, however, a far better one than 
the old-fashioned ¢rois sec, according to which the player adheres to 
one colour, and when he has lost twice quintuples his stake, after- 
wards going back, win or lose, to the original amount. There are 
cautious players who play for nothing but the coup de deur, that is 
to say, they wait till a colour has won once, and then back the 
winner, or gagnant. Logically this cannot be so good as backing 
intermittents, for there are not so many doublets as singles. But all 
these games are good and bad by turns, as the game happens to run 
at the particular day and hour, the only certainty being that the 
one per cent. will in the long run beat the best luck in the world. 
As a rule, the most profitable players to the bank are not the big 
gamblers who play the maximum stakes permitted. If these hit 
upon a lucky moment they win heavily and rapidly, and often take 
the money away with them and spend a great deal of it. The little 
players, on the other hand, never win a great deal, and in trying to 
do too much with their little capital, make shipwreck of it entirely. 
The large profits of the gambling company at Monte Carlo during the 
past year are attributed to the number of small players and the scarcity 
of big ones. This is not a new discovery or a remarkable instance, 
but simply the recurrence of events connected by long experience. 
At Monte Carlo, as was the case at Baden, Wiesbaden, Homburg, 
Spa, and other places, roulette is still publicly played. It is a very 
unfavourable game for the punter as compared with trente-et- 
quarante. Of old it was played with two zeros and thirty-six 
numbers; that is to say, that the bank reserved for itself two chances 
out of thirty-eight. With the administration of the late M. Blanc 
at Homburg a more liberal policy was inaugurated, roulette being 
played with one zero, as it is now played at Monte Carlo. This, 
whether the player stake on numbers or colours, gives the bank 
an advantage very easy to compute. There are, including zero, 
thirty-seven numbers, but instead of laying the player thirty-six to 
one against the number he selects, the bank only pays thirty-five times 
his stake ; and the zero, as to the colours, occurs one in thirty-seven 
times, that is, more frequently than the réfait at trente-et-quarante. 
Consequently, it is very rare that much big money is seen on the 
colours at roulette. However one may bet, the table always preserves 
this advantage. Thus, in backing two numbers coupled, or cheval, 
one is obviously backing one-eighteenth of the table, and is paid 
seventeen to one. In backing four numbers en carré, as it is called, 
one backs one-ninth of the table, and eight to one is consequently 


laid. The bank has always zero for itself. Of course any player 
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may back zero if he likes, but this does not reduce the proportion of 
chances against him. He still wins, when he wins, a point short of 
the true odds. The danger of this extra chance, or zero, is so keenly 
appreciated that players staking heavily on other chances generally 
insure by putting a piece or twoon zero. For there is infinite variety 
in roulette. A player may get through an estate in many eccentric 
ways. Firstly, he may back any one of the numbers from one to 
thirty-six, or back zero. This is called en plein; d cheral and ex 
carré have already been explained. As the numbers are printed on 
the table in triplets running from left to right, it will follow, as a 
matter of course, that there are twelve of such triplets, zero standing 
alone at the top or inner side of the table near the wheel from which 
this very fascinating game takes its name. The player may, in addi- 
tion to the chances already enumerated, back any three or six 
numbers collectively with one piece of money, or he may back the 
first, second, or third twelves in thirty-six, or any of three columns 
of figures; he may bet on colours; on odd, even, and on what is 
called manque et passe, the former signifying the numbers from one 
to eighteen inclusive, and the latter those from nineteen to thirty- 
six. Betting on the three twelves or douzes and the columns, against 
each of which the bank lays, of course, two to one, is a favourite 
game of the mild punter who loves to potter about the rooms at 
Monte Carlo with a handful of five-franc pieces, and struggles all day 
long to lose or win a louis or two. It may be mentioned that, in the 
language of gamesters, a twenty-franc piece is always a louis. During 
the Bonapartist revival an attempt was made to rebaptize these coins 
“‘napoleons,” but this word, sometimes vulgarly shortened to “naps,” 
was far more common among Englishmen than Frenchmen. The 
Jaubourg, which supplies the most ardent piety and punters, has 
always been true to its traditions, and gamesters, like the demi-monde, 
affect the language of the “ hupper suckles.’”” Your gamester, above 
all things, pretends to be a gentleman. Sometimes he is, more fre- 
quently las been, one who having left “the fear of heaven on the 
left hand,” has hidden his honour in his necessity. Whence the 
twenty-frane piece, which the waiter at a Republican café in Paris 
would scorn to call a ‘ louis,” is always known by that appellation at 
cercles, clubs, and other gaming-houses. 

When the ball is thrown into the whizzing wheel the excitement 
of those within range of eyesight becomes very great. For, insane as it 
may seem, there are “systems” of play at roulette as carefully thought 
out as those at trente-et-quarante. Without discussing the more 
complicated of these, which require a clerk or two to sit at the 
table and play from morning till night, there is the well-known plan 
of playing for what are called the nwméros voisins. To make this 
clear it should be remembered that on the roulette, with its recep- 
tacles for the ivory ball, although the blacks and reds are arranged 
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alternately, the numbers are irregularly placed. Thus 32 is next to 
zero, 20 and 32 on either side of 1. This peculiarity in the construe- 
tion of the roulette explains the apparently wild manner in which 
players are seen to plant their pieces all over the table. There isa 
method in their madness. They are playing for the voisins or 
neighbouring numbers. What is imagined by these persistent gam- 
blers is that by observation they can get an idea of the run of the 
ball towards a certain part of the wheel. How this can be with the 
ball spinning in one direction while the numbers turn in another is 
not easy to understand, but the belief is very strongly rooted. The 
player for voisins takes a sector of the circle and backs the numbers 
on it; for instance, 32, 0, 26, 3, 35, 12, simplifying, perhaps, his 
game by coupling zero with 3 or backing the quatre premiers, or 
four lowest, 0, 1, 2, and 8. This backing the voisins accounts for a 
great deal of the disputing as to the right to a stake, and some 
picking and stealing. It isa natural feature of a public gaming- 
table that it should attract thieves of both sexes, hideous women 
and unspeakable men. This contingent is supplied to Monte Carlo 
by the stews and illegal gaming-houses of Genoa, Turin, and Nice. 
All this filth does not reside on the spot, the most beautiful and 
wholesome place on the Riviera being mostly given over to foreigners 
of some means and position. It goes mainly back to Nice by the 
last train. No visitor “ unattached” should miss one of the sights 
of Europe as he comes out of the Monte Carlo rooms as they close. 
All the dreadful harridans and the loathsome male creatures who 
accompany them cross the square to a certain café. where they 
refresh themselves before commencing the tedious journey to Nice. 

It would be quite beside the purpose of this paper to moralise upon 
the effect of the gaming-tables at Monte Carlo. All that is pointed 
out is that it is a focus of blackguardism ; but so, perhaps, is a race- 
course. There is one peculiarity, however, in all gambling places 
of the kind, to wit, the gradual imbecility which comes over people 
who play every day for hours together at the tables. When they first 
arrive they are interesting and amusing enough, but after a few days’ 
play they lose, or seem to lose, all interest in politics or sport other than 
the tables. They babble of the green table, the series of runs on the 
coisins, of the shamelessly rapid way in which the man known as 
“ Chemin de fer”’ deals, of the apparently listless man who throws the 
ball so that it often comes into a certain part of the wheel. This 
idiotic gabble goes on from morning till night, till one is reminded 
of Moliére’s pretty little comedy, Les Facheux. The air is thick with 
systems, mostly requiring considerable capital. One is deafened with 
talk of miraculous runs, of the winnings of the Belgian count, and the 
losses of the same. Gambling when profusely indulged in undoubt- 
edly produces what Frenchmen call Aébétude. To adopt an antique 
style of diction, Ceres, Bacchus, and Venus give place to Mercury. 

G 2 
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Before leaving the subject of systems, it may be worth while to 
consider a curious novelette recently produced by M. Adolphe Bélot. 
This ingenious gentleman, who has written some scandalous and some 
clever novels and plays, not long ago published a volume containing 
Ie Comte Jacques, a distinct piracy, almost a translation, of Paul 
Ferroll, and a novelette called La Téte du Ponte. Every old soldier 
knows what a ¢éfe de pont is, but the “e” at the end of M. Bélot’s 
title was just a little puzzling. Ponte, however, is French for 
punter, a person who had nothing to do with Vauban except when 
he backed him for the Derby which Hermit won for Mr. Chaplin. 
The novelette is clever and very French, by no means so translatable 
as Paul Ferroll, and is, in this connection, noteworthy, simply because 
it develops a system of play neither new nor true, but amusing in its 
way. The system called Ja téte du ponte is neither more nor less 
than that of backing another person or betting against him, selecting 
of course a lucky or unlucky man for the purpose. It is needless to 
add that this can only be done at a comparatively simple game like 
trente-et-quarante or baccarat. Roulette is entirely too complicated 
to permit a looker-on to follow the murky mind of the player. But 
at baccarat or trente-et-quarante it is easy to follow him or to play 
against him. It is essential, however, in working this system that 
the “ ponte ” whose hand one is backing “ in ” or “out” should not 
know anything about what is going on, for he would probably be 
furious, thinking that interference crossed his luck. Among the 
writer’s small circle of friends, one lost the last house, grounds, and 
paddock he had left by betting against a singularly unlucky duke, 
recently deceased. When the peer took up the box at Morris’s at 
Newmarket, the man who had come, like the duke, to his last fence, 
backed him “out” for a heavy stake. But the duke threw seven 
mains, and the other gentleman went to Australia. Another friend 
of mine once landed himself, as he would have said, in comparative 
affluence by noticing that Signor Tamberlik had a diabolical déveine 
at Spa. It was a wet morning, as mornings are sometimes wet at 
Spa. The mists went up and the rain came down. There was 
nothing to do but to go into the rooms and see Meyerbeer play— 
pretty badly—at chess. As this pleasure palled upon my friend he 
went into the other room and saw Tamberlik sitting down to play. 
The Briton had the lucky inspiration to play da téte du ponte, but 
d Penvers. Tamberlik, who was at that time at the height of his 
reputation, had a dreadful day of it, and my friend won pocketfuls 
of louis and notes of Banque de France. His method was simple. 
He waited till Tamberlik staked and invariably staked contrariwise. 
This system appears to have the extraordinary merit of not involving 
#hy-mental strain. No calculation is required. The other man does 
all that. 


La téte du ponte was even tkea not new. Balzac introduces 
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it in his Peau de Chagrin. When the young man about to commit 
suicide throws his last louis on the gaming-table, the great gambler 
who is looking on stakes an enormous mass of gold and notes on the 
opposite side, feeling sure, as Balzac puts it, that ‘la chance aurait 
raison de ce pauvre diable.’’ This certainly would not apply to 
Signor Tamberlik, who was making a large income at the time. 
M. Bélot’s idea is that of backing the punter. But as I have 
previously observed, all systems win at certain times, and I may add 
that there is no end to the superstitions of gamblers. A very heavy 
player, who was with me at the wedding of the late Duke of Albany, 
declared that “no good would come of it’’ because the bride or 
bridesmaid’s costume was looped up with violets. “Ugh!” he 
shuddered, ‘violets are the flowers of death, used to decorate a 
corpse, not to adorn a bride.” A charming young lady told me 
only the other day that she loved opals, but felt sure that all her 
misfortunes, not many, were due to the maleficent influence of that 
stone. So it is not only gamblers who are superstitious, but few 
carry superstition to such preposterous lengths. The man who 
backs twenty-five at roulette because it is his twenty-fifth birthday ; 
the other who always brings an umbrella that he may leave it at 
the door and thus get a number; he who counts the stairs up to 
his bedroom, and that other one who counts the chowx on his wall- 
paper, are all equally maniacal, and all win at times. Whether 
one is paying a person a commission of one per cent. to bet on an 
even chance, or is trying to pick out numbers at roulette, the 
madness is perhaps in the same degree. 

The game of which one heard the most previous to the agitation, 
now assuming formidable proportions, to put down Monte Carlo, is 
baccarat. Since the invention, or rather the vogue, of baccarat, it has 
been as an Aaron’s rod to other games, for it has devoured them all. 
There is a very good reason for the popularity of baccarat. The 
percentage in favour of the banker for the time-being is not enor- 
mous, although I will presently show it is much greater than is 
frequently imagined. In France it has been curiously decreed that 
baccarat is not a game of chance. The question of admitting 
baccarat to clubs and circles has been duly considered and debated, 
with the result that one of the most famous games of chance has in 
France been decided to be a game of skill. It was contended that 
the necessity of deciding whether to give or to draw cards made 
baccarat a game of skill. It was a plea made by unsurpassable 
impudence, and succeeded as such things do succeed. It is entirely 
too absurd to believe that anybody in his senses ever thought baccarat 
other than a game of chance, but the fact remains, and it is played 
from one end of France to the other as a game of skill. 

There are so many ways of playing baccarat that the game is a 
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little difficult to describe. It is of the class of games in which any- 
body takes the bank. Sometimes it is sold to the highest bidder, or 
the man who wil! make the biggest bank—a plan which, as has 
already been observed, favours professional or quasi-professional 
gamesters, like the well-known Englishman in Paris, who on 
“working days” dines early in the evening, goes to bed, is roused 
by his servant at midnight, rises, bathes, puts on his evening 
clothes, and goes to the Cercle, where he has an immense advantage 
over opponents who have been dining, supping, theatre-going, and 
otherwise fatiguing themselves. Baccarat is played with two or 
more packs of cards, generally four packs. The game is supposed, 
although any number of persons may play, to be between the banker 
- or dealer and two opponents or punters. The banker sits in the middle 
of a long table, and the people on his right and left are classed as 
the two tableaux. He then, the packs of cards having been shuffled 
and cut, deals two to each tableau and two to himself. The object 
of the game is to hold the number nine, or as near to it as possible. 
Tens and court cards, of which there are sixteen in every pack, do 
not count. Thus, if the dealer or either tableau holds two tens, it is 
as if they held nothing. If the dealer or the tableau hold what are 
called baccarat cards, eight or nine, they are bound to show them, 
and the game is decided at once. Ties do not in this game, as at 
vingt-et-un, pay the dealer. They make only a dead-heat, and 
stakes are withdrawn. 

This would appear, so far, to be a perfectly even game between 
dealer and punters, the former not having even the privilege of 
doubling the stakes, as at vingt-et-un, after he has seen his first card. 
The advantage of the banker arises from his right of deciding 
whether an extra card should be dealt or not, and in the insight 
which the acceptance or rejection of this option gives into the 
tableaux. If the dealer hold seven, or even six, he will not say 
donne or “give,” but compel the punters to stand as they are, 
the odds being considerably in favour of his winning. He knows 
that neither has eight or nine, and if he holds six there is only seven 
to beat him. The question of drawing an extra card on five has 
been much discussed, but general opinion is adverse. In fact it is 
the custom not to allow the punter who plays for either tableau to do 
so. ‘The dealer having said “give,” the punters are by no means 
compelled to accept another card. As just observed, if they hold 
five, six, or seven, they are not permitted to do so by the custom of 
the game as generally played. Whether the two tableaux accept 
cards or not, the dealer having said “ give,’’ can take an extra card 
or not as he likes. If the punters have taken one each he can make 
a shrewd guess at their position, for the supplementary card is faced, 
and indicates partially the strength of the hands against which he is 
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playing. For instance, he knows that they had not, to begin with, 
nine, eight, seven, six, or five. The strongest point on which they 
could have drawn would be four, and he sees the card he has given 
them. By a little thought the field of calculation is greatly nar- 
rowed. The punter drawing has either ace, deuce, three, or four, or 
two tenth cards which signify nothing; and the dealer makes his 
conclusions accordingly, whether to stand upon a weak point or to 
draw a card in the hope of making it stronger. As only one supple- 
mentary card is drawn at baccarat, there is nothing like the variety 
of chances as at vingt-et-un. 

The banker has another advantage in knowing the money staked 
on each tableau. For instance, one with much money upon it has 
drawn, obtained a tenth card, and remains therefore unaltered. The 
other, which has been poorly backed, may have got a four, which 
may, for instance, have improved its position from two to six, or 
from three to seven. But the banker, if he holds five, is content to 
lose the smaller stake, feeling certain of the bigger one. The 
reason why the punter should not draw when he holds five, is the 
fairly obvious one that it is five to four against his improving his 
position. Thus, the tenth cards being null, he may get any of nine 
others; the lower four improve his position, the higher five draw 
over and destroy his chance of winning. With the dealer, however, 
the considerations just mentioned above may act so as to induce him 
to draw at five, either from the ¢ab/eau on which the large stakes are 
having refused to take a card, or from its having taken a three or 
four, which, in conjunction with another three, would make a strong 
point. Besides following the game of baccarat itself, there are 
enthusiasts who have a card, marked in columns as at trente-et- 
quarante, only with a red B for bank and a black P for punter, so 
that a record may be kept of the run of the game, whether against 
the dealer or for him, and the believers in runs encouraged to back 
their peculiar fancies in breaks or series. 

Baccarat has not yet had time to add terms either to the English 
or American languages, like hazard, faro, whist, cribbage, all-fours, 
euchre, and poker; and has not enriched the common vocabulary 
with such elegancies as “copper,” to bet against ; “to euchre,” to 
defeat ; to “ring in a cold deck,” for introducing a marked or pre- 
pared pack; to “straddle a blind,’’ for covering a stake put down 
by a player without seeing his hand; or the droll verb employed 
by Mr. Bret Harte, and perfectly well known among American 
gamesters, to “‘ pass in one’s checks.” This is the last ceremony 
performed by the punter at faro, who takes money for his counters 
when the game is over or he leaves it. Hence the hero of the 
Outlaws of Poker Flat uses it, like other gamblers of the Far West, 
as a synonym for death. Bernarp H. Becker. 











THE-CONGO TREATY. 


Tuat the treaty signed on February 26 of the current year between 
the English and Portuguese Governments “respecting the Rivers. 
Congo and Zambesi, and the territory on the West Coast of Africa, 
between the 8° and 5° 12’ of South latitude,” is an instrument which 
touches important issues, has become sufficiently evident from the 
keenness with which its provisions are being challenged in influential 
quarters. Already last year, on the bare rumour that negotiations 
were afoot with the view of effecting the regulation of commercial 
intercourse with the countries bordering on the Lower Congo, upon a 
basis that involved recognition of Portuguese sovereignty in that 
region, Mr. Jacob Bright, as the champion of interests specially 
strong in Manchester, inveighed in Parliament against any arrange- 
ment of this nature as being inevitably prejudicial to the spread of 
civilisation and of trade in the African continent through the channel 
of the great Congo waterway. By anticipation, Mr. Bright sought 
to secure the veto of Parliament in arrest of any instrument embody- 
ing recognition of Portuguese jurisdiction in territories “on or 
adjacent to the Congo,” quite irrespective of any consideration as to the 
intrinsic merits or demerits of the specific stipulations which might be 
contained therein. The blast of denunciation thus eagerly raised at 
the mere rumour of some embryonic instrument being in course of 
gestation, has been loudly renewed on presentation of an actually 
matured and provisionally signed treaty. With the view of pre- 
venting ratification by the Crown, notices of hostile motions have 
been given in Parliament, while efforts have been directed, not. 
unskilfully, to impart the semblance of weighty authority to this 
opposition, through a parade of protests emanating from Chambers 
of Commerce, and therefore speciously made to do service as express- 
ions of the mind of the mercantile community in general. The grounds 
advanced in these documents against the treaty are mainly that its 
essence is contrary to general policy, and that its stipulations must 
prove necessarily obstructive of a commercial development now in 
active progress, by substitution of a harassing and exacting jurisdic- 
tion for a state of things in which the energy of trade is free to put 
out the full force of its powers unthwarted by the action of autho- 
rities who, in virtue of this treaty, would be armed with faculties 
easily liable to vexatious exercise, and who moreover are repre- 
sented as being notoriously actuated with a spirit of exaction and 
imposition. 

_ Before proceeding to consider the substantive value and bearing of 
this treaty by the light of its text, and of the general political 
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reasons to be advanced in its behalf, it is well to grasp the grounds 
on which it is specially deprecated, as well as the peculiar forces that 
combine in setting their faces against any compact implying recog- 
nition of Portuguese sovereignty in this African region. These 
forces are of two distinct natures, the one mercantile and the other 
sentimental. The former, to put it briefly, declare that by giving 
Portugal the right to impose what duty she pleases on all traffic on 
the Congo, British commerce with the African continent will be 
impaired, if not destroyed. This apprehension is sought to be demon- 
strated by the circumstances alleged without reservation by Mr. 
Hutton, President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, that 
under the tariff sanctioned by the treaty two staple categories of 
goods exported to the Congo market will be subjected to charges 
virtually prohibitory, viz., bleached and unbleached goods to a duty, 
estimated by Mr. Hutton as amounting to from “380 to 35 per 
cent. on the value,” and printed and dyed goods to one amount- 
ing to from “25 to 30 per cent. on the value,” while on Birming- 
ham goods, such as guns, we are told, “this liberal tariff is 120 
per cent., and on powder 100 per cent. on the value.” The 
sentimental forces, acting in co-operation with these mercantile 
interesis, are supplied partly by the Anti-Slavery Association, whose 
members have inherited from olden days a distrust of Portugal, and 
partly by the religious prejudices entertained by an active and influ- 
ential missionary body in this country against the presence of a 
jurisdiction wielded by a Roman Catholic power. 

In considering the specific objections passed by trade representa- 
tives against the provisions of this treaty, it is desirable to define 
clearly the area of territory affected by it. The language employed 
by its adversaries might easily lead to the conclusion that it involved 
the recognition of Portuguese jurisdiction into the very heart of 
the African continent. It does nothing of the kind. While 
recognising the sovereignty of the Portuguese Crown along the West 
African coast line stretching between &° and 5° 12’ of south lati- 
tude, the treaty strictly limits such recognition eastward on the River 
Congo at a spot called Nokki, situated about one hundred and ten 
miles up stream. The Congo area affected by the stipulations in this 
treaty is therefore confined solely to the estuary of the river, while 
special and most explicit safeguards are introduced for the absolute 
protection of settlers on the upper banks from suffering in their 
interests through the levy of any tolls whatever on goods in transit, 
whether by water or by land, through the districts recognised as 
being under Portuguese jurisdiction. This point, of capital impor- 
tance for a just appreciation of the practical bearings of the treaty, 
its opponents are prone to keep out of sight in their sweeping 
denunciations of its stipulations. By the second article it is secured, 
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in explicit terms, that within the defined territory foreigners of all 
nationalities “shall enjoy the same benefits, advantages, and treat- 
ment in every respect as the subjects of Portugal; shall have full 
liberty to enter, travel, and reside with their families in any part of 
the said territory ; shall be permitted to establish factories or trading 
stations ; to possess, purchase, rent, or lease, land, houses, manufac- 
tories, warehouses, shops and premises, and all other kinds of pro- 
perty; and shall be allowed to carry on their commerce by whole- 
sale or retail, either in person or by any agents whom they may 
think fit to employ.” After a general recognition of the “entire 
freedom to commerce and navigation” for the subjects and flags of 
all nations of the Zambesi and Congo, special safeguards are intro- 
duced in the fourth article that this declaration in regard to the 
portion of the latter river affected by the Treaty should not be a 
dead letter. In the first place, it is expressly contracted that on all 
‘rivers and waterways within the territory specified in Article I. 
and along the sea-coast thereof,’ trade or navigation shall be sub- 
ject to no “monopoly, exclusive concession, or other impediment, 
nor to any customs duties, tolls, charges, fees, fines, or other imposts 
whatever, not expressly provided for in the present treaty or hereafter 
agreed upon by the high contracting parties.’ What these special 
provisions are will be seen presently ; here it is only desired to draw 
attention to the fact that it is put absolutely beyond the power of 
one party to the treaty ever to relieve itself, of its own action, from 
the provisions so stipulated. If any modification of the duties and 
dues “‘ expressly provided for in the present treaty,’’ is to take place, 
this can only be by agreement between the two contracting parties. 
As, however, the preamble of this instrument expressly records 
among its objects “ the development of commerce and civilisation in 
the African continent,” and as to this end proper provision must be 
secured for duly rendering the waterways accessible to navigation, 
the authority for making regulations for the police of the Congo, for 
supervising their execution, and for fixing the tolls that may be 
levied in discharge of works necessary for the promotion of trade 
and navigation, is vested in a Mixed Commission, in which Great 
Britain and Portugal are on an equal footing. It is, therefore, mani- 
fest that a most effective check is here secured against the danger 
lest the execution of the provisions on paper for satisfactory approach 
to the Congo waterway should prove illusory. It bas already been 
noticed that transit dues are expressly barred, but it is right to 
point out that the prohibition is in the most explicit form, being 
embodied in a special article. No duties, “direct or indirect,” 
of whatever denomination, are to be levied on goods in transit, 
even though transhipped or landed in bond; while in regard to 
transhipment or landing in bond (operations necessarily involving 
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the supervision of Portuguese customs officers), no charges what- 
ever are to be levied other than according to a scale sanctioned 
by the Mixed Commission, a provision affording effective pro- 
tection against the extortions which the opponents of the treaty 
affirm Portuguese officials are given to when free to act of their own 
accord. 

In a letter which appeared in the Times; May 19th, Mr. Jacob 
Bright drew an appalling picture of the ‘“ harassing regulations” to 
which the shipping interest would be liable in the event of the rati- 
fication of this treaty. He went so far as to say that “ practically it 
would be at the option of the customs what penalty they may impose”’ 
for a mere “clerical error”’ in a ship’s manifest. It is perplexing 
to meet with so startling an allegation in presence of very explicit 
prohibition, contained in the fourth article, of “any customs duties, 
tolls, charges, fines, or other imposts whatever, not expressly pro- 
vided for ;”” and to encounter such total disregard of a clause the 
practical bearing of which is thus summarized by Lord S. Fitz- 
maurice in his reply of March 21 to Mr. Hutton :—“ The navigation, 
police, and general control of the River Congo are placed under a 
Mixed Commission, thereby extending, for the first time, the prin- 
ciples of the Treaty of Vienna in regard to freedom of navigation, to 
a river in Africa.” No words are needed to emphasize the impor- 
tance of such a fact. Notwithstanding this signal boon obtained 
on behalf of the promotion of ‘ commerce and civilization ” in Africa 
by the principles recognised and the provisions secured, in the pre- 
vious articles, for freedom of navigation in the most complete sense 
of the Congo river, it is another article, the ninth, which has 
attracted the liveliest attention and has afforded the chief matter 
for challenge and controversy. The article in question regulates the 
duties for payment of which British traders are to be liable during 
the duration of the treaty. This article is divided into five para- 
graphs, each dealing with a distinct and important point. The 
first paragraph fixes the customs tariff applicable to goods imported 
into the territory affected by the Treaty. This tariff is one which 
shall not exceed in its charges those scheduled in the Mozambique 
Tariff of 1877, an obligation rendered binding for ten years from 
date of ratification, nor after that can there be any revision other- 
wise than with the assent of the two contracting parties, while 
it is furthermore expressly provided that no alteration shall come 
into force pending any revision. Practically these terms afford a 
guarantee for the maintenance in perpetuity of the tariff fixed as 
a standard unless England previously concurs in its modification. 

The second paragraph then proceeds to record, in elaborately 
explicit terms, a proviso which must materially modify, in a sense 
greatly to the advantage of British trade, the tariff previously 
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set up asa general standard for the maximum. By the forty-first 
article of the Mozambique tariff of 1877, a differential benefit of 
50 per cent. on the duties scheduled was reserved in favour of all 
“‘ goods and merchandize produced or manufactured in the continental 
part of the kingdom or the adjacent islands, or else nationalized 
therein by payment of excise or active duties. . . as well as all colonial 
goods arriving from the transmarine possessions of Portugal.” The 
proviso does away with every shred of differential duty. Not only 
are British ships at no time to be liable to payment of any duty or 
charge, “or to be subject to any restrictions,” than such as are payable 
by or imposed on Portuguese ships, but goods belonging to British 
subjects, irrespective of their origin, as well as goods merely imported 
in British ships, are secured immunity from all differential treatment 
and shall be ‘in every respect”’ on the same footing as goods the 
property of Portuguese subjects, whether imported in Portuguese 
ships or the produce or manufacture of Portugal. And in order to 
remoye beyond all possibility of cavil, the full bearing and scope of 
this proviso, it is expressly recited in a further paragraph that the 
aforesaid equality of treatment “shall apply to British vessels and 
goods from whatever port or place arriving, and whatever may be 
their place of destination,” thus ensuring to British merchants and 
shippers participation, free from all hindrance and impediment, in 
the coasting trade whether along the seaboard immediately contiguous 
or from ports situated in other Portuguese possessions. By the 
fourth paragraph it is contracted that for ten years after exchange 
of ratification, the tariffs “‘at present” in force in all the African 
possessions of Portugal “shall not be raised,” a stipulation that 
secures permanency for the period ; but after lapse of the same leaves 
Portugal free to make of her own action any alteration she might 
see fit to introduce in the tariff of any African possession other than 
the region coming within the definition of limits recited in Article I. 
Finally a fifth paragraph relieves British ships bound for British 
ports from the vexatious obligation of having to take out bills of 
health or undergoing quarantine formalities. 

Such being the stipulations of this capital article in the treaty, it 
is right to weigh the specific objections raised by its most conspicuous 
and competent opponents, the Chambers of Commerce in Manchester 
and in Glasgow, and, by the Liverpool African Association. In the 
first place, exception is directly taken to the standard that has been 
selected for the maximum of duties leviable. Mr. Hutton deals 
a satirical hit at the Foreign Office for having applied the term 
“liberal” to the Mozambique tariff. The fact, however, is 
beyond challenge, that of all tariffs in force in Portuguese 
Colonial possessions, this Mozambique tariff is much the lowest. It 
is also a fact that in 1877 this lowered tariff was put in force 
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avowedly to counteract the deviation of trade from Mozambique 
ports, which was being experienced owing to the attraction at Zanzibar 
of a tariff favourable to commerce. It is further the fact that as 
compared with the duties in force in the Angola Colony, the most 
considerable Portuguese West African possession, the reduction 
secured through application of the Mozambique tariff, is very con- 
siderable. Notwithstanding the grievous discouragement to a 
development of trade necessarily resulting from the high duties, 
moreover aggravated by differential charges, imposed in the Angola 
ports, it will be found that it has not been able to stifle an expansion 
of trade between Great Britain and Portuguese Africa. It would 
seem, therefore, to need something more than the mere dictum even 
of a President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, to sub- 
stantiate the proposition that under a tariff demonstrably much 
lighter, and under regulations so demonstrably guarded against vexa- 
tious imposts, ‘‘a yoke will be placed on the neck of every merchant 
and shipowner which wi!l strangle their trade, and ultimately compel 
them to abandon it.” It is the object and scope of the Congo treaty 
to render impossible the oppressive tariff and arbitrary regulations 
imposed on British wares in other Portuguese possessions. 

When in 1877 the new tariff was framed for Mozambique, the 
recorded intention of the Commission was that the highest duty 
should not exceed a 10 per cent. ad valorem standard. It is main- 
tained by Mr. Hutton that on the contrary the duty as fixed by 
that tariff on plain unbleached cottons, and on dyed and printed 
Manchester and Glasgow goods, would subject these staple articles 
of export trade to the Congo ports to duties ranging from 25 to 30 
per cent. on their value. There can be no question but that the 
particular contention raised by Mr. Hutton is not wholly devoid of 
foundation. It appears that owing to the low state of civilization 
amongst the native populations on the Congo, a trade of peculiar 
character has been carried on in this region by our manufacturers. 
The Congo market has been a favoured emporium for a class of 
inferior and flimsy fabrics that found no sale on the Mozambique 
coast, and which are of such incredibly low price, varying from ? 
to 24d. per yard, that the duty, as fixed by the tariff, would really be 
burdensome. The case in point is therefore a special one. Had the 
Manchester Chamber, with its special knowledge, drawn earlier atten- 
tion thereto, the matter would have been, no doubt, considered 
from the first. When Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice officially applied 
for the “‘ advice of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in regard to 
the reassessment of the specific duties of the Mozambique tariff in their 
incidence on cotton textiles,” the reply was that the Chamber declined 
to furnish the Government with any “‘ advice regarding the reassess- 
ment of the specific duties of the Mozambique tariff.” The severity 
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of the burden that would be imposed on British trade if this 
particular incidence of duty were not remedied, has however been 
recognized. The matter was pressed on the attention of the Portu- 
guese Government with:a request for a supplementary modification 
of the tariff so as to ensure that “in no case shall the specific rates 
-of duty on textiles exceed the equivalent of ten per cent. ad valorem.” 
On March 27, official intimation reached the Foreign Office of the 
redress of the grievance by acceptance on the part of Portugal of an 
express engagement that there should be a maximum of ten per cent. 
duty for the Congo “on cotton and other articles except tobacco, 
guns, brandy, and gunpowder.” It is therefore a fact that the 
special grievance adduced by Mr. Hutton against the tariff provisions 
has been effectually removed. Nor can it be alleged that the 
excepted articles are subjected to charges of an excessive character. 
While in Natal 6s. 3d. and at the Cape 8s. 3d. are levied per gallon on 
spirits, the Congo traders will pay but 1s. 10d.; gunpowder, on which 
6d. per lb. is levied in Natal, will be liable to only 24d. per Ib., while 
the Birmingham manufacturer, instead of having to pay £1 per gun 
as in Natal, will be empowered to furnish the natives with guns and 
pistols at a respective duty of 6s. 8d., and 2s. 2d. each. It is no 
exaggeration to say that.the protests on commercial grounds against 
the provisions of the treaty have emanated not from those who are 
entitled to rank as the spokesmen of trade in a comprehensive sense, 
but from representatives of certain specific and individual interests. 
Speaking at the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, Mr. McLaren said, 
“Tt was very well known in Manchester and elsewhere that toa 
very large extent the people who were opposing the treaty were 
people interested in the Congo trade, and who were desirous that 
things should be allowed to remain as at present. Unquestionably 
the traders who had got this trade in hand had a very large mono- 
poly, and they were enabled to reap very large profits.” On the 
motion of Sir Jacob Behrens a memorial was voted by this Chamber 
in support of ratification of the treaty marked by elaborate and 
careful criticism of its provisions. The Cotton Spinners’ Association 
in Manchester likewise recorded its opinion in a resolution, “ That 
the Congo Treaty will tend to promote the interests of trade in that 
district, and by the maintenance of order, enable small traders to 
conduct their business on terms of perfect equality with their more wealthy 
and powerful competitors.” These words deserve particular attention. 
They are pregnant with meaning as to the peculiar interests arrayed 
on mercantile grounds against the treaty. 

At this point it will be fitting to consider the position taken up by 
the other forces, humanitarian and religious, which are co-operating 
with these specific mercantile interests in vigorously opposing the 
conclusion of any arrangement that would involve recognition of 
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Portuguese jurisdiction in this Congo region. As already stated, 
they are recruited in Anti-Slavery and in Missionary circles. In an 
official communication to Lord Granville, signed by the President, 
Chairman, and other officers of the Anti-Slavery Society, the state- 
ment is made that the ‘‘Committee are able to show, on unquestion- 
able evidence, that at this very time the slave trade is to a consider- 
able amount being carried on by the Portuguese from their settle- 
ments in Loanda,” and that “in view of the ineffective and corrupt 
character of the Administration of Portugal in her African territories 
the committee are compelled to regard an occupation of any part of 
the river Congo as obstructive to any real suppression of the slave 
trade, and subversive of any hope of its being soon supplanted in 
those regions of Africa by a larger extension of legitimate commerce 
and of Christian civilisation.” In reply, the society was invited to 
“forward papers containing evidence in support of the statement 
that the slave trade is still carried on from the Portuguese posses- 
sions on the West Coast of Africa.’ The society accordingly for- 
warded to the Foreign Office four documents, one being an extract 
from a book written by Lord Mayo, and the three others anonymous 
extracts from letters by Congo merchants. They can be read 
in the Parliamentary Papers No. 5. These documents wholly 
fail to establish the allegation of a slave trade being still in 
force. What is shown to exist is a system of contract labour, 
such as obtains in a great many colonial possessions, including 
our own. One of the witnesses called into court by the society 
writes himself, “Slavery does not exist de jure, and not under the 
conditions which are commonly attached to the word ; but de facto it 
exists under the appellation of “engagement libre.” This is 
nothing more than a system of indenture akin to the coolie labour. 
This system is in force for the Island of San Thomé, a fertile colony 
off the West coast. The labourers are imported from the continent 
under a four years’ contract according to regulations laid down in a 
royal decree bearing date 1878. After expiration of this time 
the labourers should be provided with a return passage. This con- 
dition it is affirmed is systematically evaded, the labourers being in- 
duced to enter again into contract. If this does happen, there is no 
evidence to show that the labourers are subjected to harsh treatment. 
The elaborate Government regulations for their protection would 
seem to be diligently observed, according to the report of Consul 
Cohen, who visited the island in 1882, and is far from being a wit- 
ness biassed in favour of the Portuguese. ‘I must bear testimony,” 
are his words, “to the zeal of the authorities in carefully seeing that 
the labourers are regularly paid their monthly earnings, and any 
complaint of abuses or illtreatment by employers strictly examined 
into, and if convicted, are severely dealt with.’ Individual cases 
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of hardship may occur, and no doubt do occur. The matter may 
well be one calling for the vigilant attention of philanthropists with 
the view of ensuring careful observation of regulations for the tender 
treatment of these labourers under contract, but this much must be 
admitted by any one who has impartially considered the evidence 
adduced in support of the statements made by the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and repeated in a memorandum addressed to Mr. 8. Smith, 
M.P., by a certain number of Liverpool merchants interested in the 
West African trade, that it entirely fails to substantiate the charge 
that “at this very time the slave trade is being carried on by the 
Portuguese” on the West Coast of Africa. If however such a 


. trade was really being carried on clandestinely, it should be taken 


note of in fairness, that the twelfth article of the treaty not merely 
confirms in respect of the territory now recognised as a Portuguese 
possession, all the stipulations contained in former treaties against 
slavery, but arms British cruisers with powers never before granted 
in virtue of which they would be authorised “ to enter the bays, ports, 
creeks, rivers, and other places in the eastern African colonies in 
possession of Portugal, where no Portuguese authorities shall be 
established, and to prevent the slave trade from being carried on in 
such places.”” It is admitted on all hands that whatever slave trade 
exists is carried on along the sparsely colonised regions of the east 
African coast within the range of Portuguese title. Therefore the con- 
cession here made whereby British cruisers are henceforth empowered 
to exercise police right in Portuguese waters, constitutes an unpre- 
cedented and most effective weapon in repression of any slave trade 
still in force. It is strange the Anti-Slavery Society should have 
omitted all reference to this east African trade, and that while 
making charges against the Portuguese authorities in connection 
with an imaginary traffic on the west coast, no allusions occurs in 
any memorial from this society to the stimulus given to the exporta- 
tion of slaves from the east coast through the high profits accruing 
to the brokers of forced labour in the French settlements off the 
Madagascar coast. 

If I have had to comment unfavourably on the allegations made 
by the representatives of the Anti-Slavery Society, I regret to be 
under the necessity of speaking even less favourably of the statements 
put forward by Baptist Missionaries. A plea may be found on 
behalf of the former in the circumstance that as residents in this 
country, and as men animated with a hot zeal for the promotion of a 
generous cause, they were liable to be duped by narratives con- 
cocted with plausibility. The Baptist Missionaries, on the contrary, 
affect to speak from personal knowledge. In coming before the 
public they lay claim to the character of witnesses authoritatively 
testifying to facts from personal experience. Yet I venture to affirm 
that of the statements put forward by them in tones of absolute 
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confidence, not only are many most inaccurate, but some are couched 
in language studiously misleading, while in regard to others, I am 
at a loss to see how they can be brought into union with a spirit of 
candour. The Rey. Mr. Bentley, a Congo Missionary, who has 
recently returned after five years residence there, and must there- 
fore be quite aware of the actual state of things in that region, 
distinctly assumes the responsibility, “after having gone very 
carefully into the matter,” of vouching in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
May 20 for the statement that the duties will amount to “as much 
as 80 and 40 per cent. on the goods imported to the Congo,” and 
impose on the “ Baptist Missionary Society a tax of £3,000 a year;” 
and he adds very naturally (if his statement were correct), ‘‘ so 
you see we have some reason to feel aggrieved, more especially as 
this black mail will be levied on the glass beads and brass rods, 
which we import without the slightest corresponding advantage 
whatever.” The inevitable inference from the foregoing words 
can only be, that the stations of the Baptist mission are situated 
within the territory subject to the tariff regulations of the Treaty, 
whereas the fact, entirely ignored by Mr. Bentley, is that only 
one out of the whole chain of stations, that at Banang at the 
mouth of the Congo, would lie inside the territory affected. The 
point is of such capital importance as a test of the trustworthiness of 
statements advanced with reckless boldness, that it demands special 
attention. The headquarters of the Baptist Mission are at Leopold- 
ville, on Stanley Pool. In the interior, at San Salvador, there is 
likewise an important mission, and on the river bank at Manyanga, 
Baynestown and Underhill, there are stations. Every one of these 
settlements is outside of, and wholly unaffected by, this treaty. With 
the exception of the one at Banana, they will be for the future in 
the enjoyment of precisely the same immunities in regard to the pay- 
ment of duties, as they have enjoyed in the past, as far as the Treaty 
is concerned. The assumed annual tax of £3,000 is an absolute 
myth. Not one word of reference has been vouched by Mr. Bentley 
to the stipulations which fix the limit of Portuguese jurisdiction at 
Nokki and refuse Portugal the power of levying any kind of transit 
duty, direct or indirect, on goods carried by water through the Portu- 
guese stretch of the Congo. This omission is the more singular as 
Mr. Bentley, from his personal acquaintance with the locality and 
his intimacy with the subject matter of the Treaty, must be perfectly 
cognizant of the fact that, in determining the delimitation of Portu- 
guese sovereignty at this particular point, Lord Granville actually 
declined to sign the Treaty until the Portuguese Government had 
recognised, in a manner to put the matter out of all future question, 
that the landing place for ocean steamers connected with the station 


at Vivi, of the Belgium [nternational Association, was outside its 
frontiers. 
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There remains, however, the religious interest—the assumed 
danger to the ministry of a Protestant denomination of being 
exposed to persecution at the hand of intolerant Roman Catholic 
priests strong in the physical support of bigoted and fanatical 
officials. In the first place, it must occur to the reader that if these 
Baptist missions are situated outside the jurisdiction of Portuguese 
sovereignty, it is self-evident that any power conferred on Portugal 
by virtue of this treaty will touch their representatives as little in 
their character of missionary proselytisers as I have shown that they 
can affect their material interest. One Baptist station is, however, 
certainly within the recognised limits of Portuguese sovereignty— 
and if British trade were to prosper under the treaty, it will be 
reasonable to anticipate that more missionary activity might also be 
developed in the district. It would, therefore, have been a serious 
omission not to provide adequate safeguards for the protection against 
persecution of Protestant ministers and for the ample enjoyment of 
religious liberty. It baffles comprehension how stipulations of a 
more explicit expression or more stringent character than are to be 
found in the seventh article, could have been devised for attainment 
of full provision in behalf of absolute enjoyment of religious liberty. 
Besides a general declaration in protection of missionaries and 
ministers of all Christian denominations “in the exercise of their 
vocation,” and against any hindrance whatever being offered by 
Portuguese authorities to any “form of religious worship and 
religious ordinances,” it is expressly enjoined that no obstacle shall 
be placed in the way of “ teaching the doctrines of Christianity to all 
persons willing and desirous to be taught,’ and no native embracing 
“any form of Christianity ” shall on that account, “or on account 
of teaching or exercise thereof, be liable to any molestation or trouble 
whatsoever.” Further, it is stipulated that special burial grounds, 
“within convenient distance of each of the principal towns,” shall be 
assigned by the local authorities; that the missionaries, ‘“ whether 
natives or foreigners, and religious bodies,” shall have perfect right 
to “ erect churches, chapels, schools, and other buildings, which shall 
be protected by the Portuguese authorities; ” lastly, that as regards 
“ taxation and local charges,” all religious establishments, “of whatso- 
ever denomination, shall be on a footing of perfect equality.” What 
more could possibly be demanded than is with so much explicitness 
stipulated for in these provisions? Mr. Bentley himself does 
not try to pick holes in these terms. He makes the admission 
that if ‘‘ you mean to enforce the treaty vigorously it may work,” 
but adds the insinuation, “a Government capable of negotiating 
such a treaty is much more likely to allow Portuguese obstructivencss 
and Portuguese obstinacy to qualify the stipulations of the treaty 
than to insist on their execution,” and then gives it as his 
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opinion that “if you have any regard for the development of trade, 
for the freedom of religion, or for peace and quietness in those regions, 
refuse to ratify the treaty and /et matters go on as they are at present.” 
The logic of the argumentation as against the treaty escapes my 
understanding. As an instrument it must be judged by what is 
contained in it; to say that the instrument is in its composition not 
bad, and yet to inveigh against it on the off-hand assumption that 
it will not be brought into play, is to say the least a singularly inco- 
herent and eccentric mode of discussing the practical bearings of 
the treaty. The treaty embodies certain definite stipulations ; these 
may in themselves be inadequate; that would be an intelligible 
proposition. It is not intelligible how it can be maintained that the 
treaty ought not to be ratified, because, although its stipulations if 
really put'in force would prove effective, it is assumed they will not 
be enforced by the contracting parties. It must be self-evident that 
should Portugal fail in the fulfilment of what she has contracted to 
do and observe, she forfeits the advantages ipso facto of the sovereign 
rights recognised by the treaty, and matters would then revert to 
that present condition which Mr. Bentley advocates as the most 
favourable to the ‘“ peace and quietness” of the Congo region. 

This brings me to the consideration of another series of objections 
levelled against the treaty, not on particular but on general grounds 
—objections resting on the statu quo basis. ‘The pleas go against 
any treaty whatsoever in respect of the Congo region with Portugal, 
as being contrary to expediency, and in defiance of a position con- 
sistently maintained by successive English Ministers in denial of 
any recognition of Portuguese jurisdiction in this territory. The 
case in support of objections to a treaty as being inexpedient rests 
virtually on the allegation to which Mr. Bentley gives the weight 
of his authority, that the existing condition in the Lower Congo is 
one favourable to “peace and quietness,” and should therefore be 
left as it is. That advanced against the treaty because concluded 
with Portugal is made up of a combination of historical and legal 
pleas, and touches closely points of policy. 

As regards the existing state of things in the Lower Congo, there 
can be no question but that an increasing trade has been going on 
of late years through merchants of various nationalities, who have 
established factories. This trade has sprung up and is being prose- 
cuted under conditions which escape supervision, and afford no trust- 
worthy means for gauging with accuracy its character and volume. 
Mr. Hutton, indeed, affirms confidently that during the last five 
years “the trade to the Congo has nearly quadrupled,” but the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce by no means accepts this state- 
ment, and characterizes as ‘“‘ very exaggeratede current computa- 
tions about the recent expansion of trade in this quarter. Figures 
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are appended to the report of this Chamber, indicating that “instead 
of our exports of British manufactures to the Congo ports having 
been doubled within five years, they have actually grown smaller.” 
The same report, which acquires a special character from having 
been written by so great an authority in trading matters as Sir Jacob 
Behrens, shows that of forty-nine “independent” factories only four 
are English. Notwithstanding the numerical inferiority of English 
houses, there is, however, no doubt that a large share of the value of this 
commerce belongs to Englishmen, and should not be lightly exposed 
toinjury. The point for consideration therefore is whether this trade 
is now carried on under conditions that can be held satisfactory, and 
are such asare entitled to command sympathy and active countenance. 
Sir Jacob Behrens says:—‘“ From the absence of all recognised 
authority by a civilised State, the Congo territory has become a 
no man’s land, on which the factors and agents of private firms 
assume and exercise the rights of peace and war, and of life and 
death over the blacks, enforcing a kind of slavery in virtue of 
contracts with native chiefs.” Overwhelming evidence exists as 
to the lawlessness prevalent in the district, and the reckless, violent, 
arbitrary proceedings to which traders are apt to have recourse when 
encountering any action on the part of natives which they may see fit 
to consider adverse to their interests. There is no police other than 
that of superior brute strength to restrain cruel outbursts inspired by 
greedy passions, and practices openly prevail which missionaries else- 
where consider it a paramount duty to preach against, and which it 
is the special object of the Anti-Slavery Society to suppress. 

There is yet one more plea advanced against the conclusion of 
the treaty which demands notice. It is said with much energy, that 
the claims put forward by Portugal to the territory in question 
are wholly without foundation, and that in now recognising them the 
British Government has acted in unwarrantable reversal of a point of 
policy to which successive British Ministers had clung with unfaul- 
tering tenacity. To go into the chain of historical testimony adduced 
by the Portuguese Crown in support of its claims would be beyond 
the limits of this article, nor is it necessary for my purpose. It is 
enough to say that these claims rest on undeniable priority of dis- 
covery and general priority of occupation, through the hoisting of the 
national flag and the establishment of settlements along the sea-board 
of Western Africa. Portuguese navigators were the first explorers in 
this region of the world ; in conformity with general practice, they 
went through the process of taking formal possession for their 
sovereign of the land they touched, and the Crown of Portugal 
never desisted from asserting in documents its title to these vast 
acquisitions, the expanse of which was greatly in excess of its 
physical means for complete colonization. The rights acquired by 
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priority of discovery were declared both by Lord Palmerston, in 1846, 
and Lord Clarendon, in 1853, to have lapsed through non- occupation 
of a region the “ unrestricted intercourse” with which was affirmed to 
be of essential interest to England. The grounds on which these 
declarations were made are self-evident. At that period England 
was engaged in a strenuous crusade against the slave-trade, the head- 
quarters and focus of which were on the West African coast and 
especially in the Congo region. In those waters war was ever being 
waged against a swarm of pirates, and into these waters therefore 
England was determined to vindicate a right of free pursuit which 
could not have been claimed if she had recognised them as within 
the jurisdiction of Portugal. It was a position taken up at a period 
when Portugal practically had not established herself in this region, 
when the only title that could be shown was one on paper, when the 
only trade carried on was the infamous trade in human beings, and 
when England was engaged, might and main, in fighting and putting 
down the iniquitous traffic. 

Now, however, the whole condition of things is changed. There 
is no slave-trade any longer on the Congo waters or anywhere 
on the West coast. But another trade has sprung up, a trade 
carried on by an aggregation of merchants from all countries, 
plying their avocations under conditions exempt from all police 
control, and marked by a state of things without fixed order and 
law. And this state of things is coincident with three important 
facts. 1. The interest which made it essential for England 
as an armed power to enter freely up the Congo waters has 
vanished with the cause that called for the presence of her cruisers, 
viz., the slave-trade. 2. The material development of Portu- 
guese authority and organization in the settlements immediately 
contiguous, whereby reasonable ground would appear given for 
assuming that the actual extension of jurisdiction over the territory 
to which claims have always been laid, might be made to prove 
specially beneficial. 3. The simultaneous appearance and spread of 
new forces in the neighbourhood, which may very materially affect 
the general relations in that region, and possibly involve a distribu- 
tion of power as well as an enforcement of regulations that would 
threaten to disturb the interest of commerce and free intercourse. It 
is upon a due consideration of these three facts that must depend 
judgment, whether, under existing circumstances, and quite irrespec- 
tive of the stipulations it may embody, any treaty at all should be 
made involving recognition of Portuguese rights, the view of 
ensuring orderly governments on the Lower Congo. “Let matters 
go on as they are at present; but if that is impossible, then 
in that case you should hand over the Lower Congo to the Interna- 
tional Association,” is Mr. Bentley’s recommendation ; adding that 
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this body “could hold the Congo in trust for the commerce of the 
world.” It is essential to see clearly in respect of this African 
Association, for the opponents of the treaty are prone to hold it 
dimly up before the public as a kind of philanthropic and brotherly 
body, diffusing peace and love, and animated with a sublime spirit of 
purely liberal enterprise. It is not, however, quite easy to get hold 
of the requisite facts. A certain obscurity shrouds the steps of the 
Association, and makes it difficult to determine its actual doings ; 
though the energy characteristic of its eminent executive chief, 
Mr. Stanley, is unmistakably evident. A pamphlet “by a partici- 
pator in the enterprise,” furnishes what would seem to be official 
data about the proceedings of the “Comité d’ Etudes du Haut Congo,” 
founded in November, 1878, at Brussels, under the direct patronage and 
with the pecuniary assistance of the King of the Belgians, who, it has 
been stated in print, has himself inspired the publication in question. 
“The views and projects of the committee were inspired,” we are 
told, “by purely philanthropic and scientific motives. It undertook 
to conduct exploration, but it had no intention of engaging in commer- 
cial operations.” The Association thus formed was a strictly private 
one. It possessed no charter. The King of the Belgians in his 
individual capacity stood at its back with the aid of his private 
fortune, but there was no pretence of Belgium as a state extending 
any recognition to the Association. It was simply a body of enter- 
prising adventurers recruited from all countries indiscriminately and 
banded together by a common spirit of exploration. An Association 
of this constitution cannot lay claim to any international status, and 
can afford no such guarantees for the character of its operations as 
appertained to a body like the East India Company, acting under a 
charter which had behind it the controlling authority of a great State. 

Under Mr. Stanley’s leadership expeditions were dispatched, 
and at the date of this pamphlet (1883) the number of Europeans 
and Americans engaged in the service of the Association is stated 
to have exceeded fifty, who have formed stations at various points. 
How many of these exist is not quite clear. The pamphlet 
appears to mention no more than five, but on a map published this 
year at Brussels by Dr. Chavanne, and purporting to give the deli- 
neation of the present condition of these equatorial regions, a very 
considerable number of spots are marked, both along the Congo and 
across the continent between that river and the mouth of the Kilion, 
as settlements of the Association, and christened with characteristic 
names. If the Association considers itself to have a legal title 
to all the spots so indicated, the importance of the pretensions 
deserves serious attention, for, notwithstanding the disclaimer in 
the pamphlet of any commercial or other than scientific aims, facts 
have recently come to light which impart a very peculiar aspect 
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to certain transactions of the Association. In the Blue Book just 
presented to Parliament will be found three treaties concluded 
by the representatives of the Association with native chiefs; the 
terms in each being practically identical. They comprise—lIst. 
Absolute cession and abandonment to the Comité d’Etudes of 
territories belonging to the chiefs. 2nd. Surrender by these 
chiefs to any right of levying tolls, as also of disposing of the 
natural resources in their teritories, it being expressly stipulated 
that to the Comité d’Etudes is to be ceded the right “to cultivate 
unoccupied lands, to exploit the forests, to fell trees, to gather 
caoutchouc, copal, wax, honey, and, generally speaking, all the 
natural produce that can be found; to fish in the streams, rivers, 
and watercourses; to exploit all the mines.” 38rd. Obligation on 
the chiefs to furnish labour at “each station or factory.” 4th. 
Obligation on the chiefs to join their forces with those of the 
Comité against all “intruders, no matter of what colour.” 5th. 
Strict engagements that no others than agents of the Comité shall 
be allowed to come into and trade in the territories of these chiefs. 
The terms on which this monopoly is set up in favour of the 
Comité are explicit beyond all possibility of doubt as to their 
meaning. very article in these treaties is elaborately precise, 
and so framed as to defy all challenge as to its purport. Here 
is one enumerating with minute detail the valuable considerations 
against which the independent chiefs of the district Palla Balla 
have bartered away to the Comité whatever they had to dispose 
of :—‘‘ The cession of the territories specified in the last para- 
graph of Article I. is agreed to in consideration of a present given 
once for all:—1 coat of red cloth with gold facing, 1 red cap, 1 
white tunic, 1 piece of white caft, 1 piece of red points, 1 one dozen 
box of liqueurs, 4 demijohns of rum, 2 boxes of gin, 128 bottles of gin 
(Hollands), 20 pieces of red handkerchiefs, 40 cringlets, and 40 red 
cotton caps, which the aforementioned chief admits having received.” 
It appears from a dispatch of Colonel Cohen’s, dated November, 1883, 
that the execution of the treaty containing this particular article, 
relating to a district lying to the south of the Congo, has met with 
some difficulty, the native chiefs having made a declaration to the 
representative of a Dutch factory, that they had not been aware of 
the meaning of the contract they had been induced to sign. It 
likewise appears that Lieutenant Van de Velde, the “ Com- 
mandant of the International Association, sought to enforce accept- 
ance of the treaty by placing an armed force in the town [of Palla 
Balla] and stopping all communication with Nokki.” Subsequntly, 
however, he saw reason to withdraw this force, and apparently ful- 
filment of the conditions of the treaty has been for the present sus- 
pended, without, however, the treaty itself having been cancelled ; 
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so that its stipulations might at any moment be invoked as binding 
on the natives, and as giving a title to the Association or any one to 
whom it might cede its rights. Possibly this catalogue of values 
proffered in consideration for the acquisition of title to exclusive 
rights may suggest reflections to the minds of those who have been 
loudly proclaiming the absolute disinterestedness of aim, and purely 
philanthropic principles actuating the pioneers of civilisation enrolled 
under the banner of the Comité du Haut Congo. 

If this be so, additional matter for reflection cannot fail to be 
supplied by certain incidents of quite recent occurrence. Simul- 
taneously with the expedition dispatched under the direction of 
Mr. Stanley, others were fitted out, also, it was stated, by private 
enterprise in France, to explore regions in the neighbourhood of the 
Congo, under the guidance of M. de Brazza. When, in July, 1881, 
Stanley reached the great Congo Lake, Stanley Pool, he found on 
the northern bank M. de Brazza, who had worked his way from the 
river Ogouwé in the north, and had hoisted the French flag in 
sign of French dominion, over a settlement christened Brazzaville, 
in virtue of a cession of territory by treaty from a native chief. The 
claim so put forward in the name of France has not been disowned 
by the home authorities, nor has M. de Brazza limited the title of 
French acquisition to this one settlement. On the Ogouwé, a river, 
though not free from rapids, yet readily navigable to the sea, and in 
close proximity to the French settlement on the Gaboon, a station 
christened Franceville has been founded, which has been put into 
communication by road with Brazzaville. In correspondence with 
this extension of French dominion in the interior and on the banks 
of the Upper Congo, there has been another significant extension of 
the same on the sea-coast. 

In the Parliamentary papers (Africa, No. 4) will be found all 
the documentary evidence as to the high-handed proceedings, in 
March, 18838, of Lieutenant Cordier, commanding the Sagittaire, 
man-of-war, who on the strength of an assumed desire on the part 
of some chiefs to enjoy the advantages of French protection, landed 
an armed force and took possession of Loango, which commands 
the entrance of the river Kwilu, affording a channel easily 
accessible and leading to points in close proximity to the Congo. 
In spite of the protest made by the Portuguese authorities, the flag 
of France continues to fly on the structure erected by Lieutenant 
Cordier. It is therefore indisputable that French conquest is being 
pushed in these quarters with marked energy. It must also be 
pointed out, that from this very point commences a stretch of three 
hundred miles along the seaboard up to Sette Cama, which is claimed 
by the Comité d’Etudes, whose flag has been hoisted along this tract in 
virtue of a treaty made by its agent, Captain Grant Elliot. Under 
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circumstances like these it is impossible not to recognise at once the 
serious consequences that may be involved in the understanding 
(the existence of which is not denied) come to between the repre- 
sentatives of the Comité d’Etudes and the French Government, by 
which refusal is secured to the latter of all the interests in possession 
of the former in the event of the Association feeling disposed to with- 
draw from further prosecution of its action. The fact is beyond 
question that a contract has been signed, by which France would 
be in the position to claim the right to acquire possessions which as 
far as they depend on documentary titles would certainly stretch 
along the banks of the Congo, and over a range of territory extend- 
ing from an unknown point in the interior to the Gaboon River 
inclusive. The presence of French authority installed on the Congo 
is deprecated by Mr. Bentley as even more objectionable than that 
of Portugal. “It may be better, no doubt, to have Portuguese 
there than to allow it to fall into the hands of France, who lately has 
given us a very disagreeable example of her methods in Africa 
on the Gaboon, where she has stopped missionary operations and 
done her best to cripple foreign trade.” 

It is matter for surprise that, as far as I am aware, it has been left 
to this gentleman alone to glance at the consequences likely to be 
entailed on foreign trade in the event of the extension to the Congo 
of the tariff regulations in force in the immediately contiguous west 
African possessions of France. Not one word of allusion to this 
consideration occurs in the representations made by the mercantile 
bodies prominent in protesting against results, which, in their 
opinion, must ensue if the treaty in question comes into operation. 
It is, however, very evident that by the contract concluded between 
the Comité d’Etudes and France, the contingency of an extension to 
the Congo, Upper and Lower, of the commercial system in force in 
the French-African settlement, is by no means a remote one in the 
event of the present treaty falling through. The continued existence 
of the Association is in itself precarious. Practically it is the out- 
come of personal sacrifices on the part of one august individual, who 
has seen fit to devote large private means in its behalf. If the source 
of this supply should fail, the Association has nothing to fall back 
upon for material support adequate to effective maintenance of its 
ambitious undertakings. In such an event it would necessarily 
have to abandon its present position, and consequently the case 
contemplated in the convention with France would come into play. 
It is therefore a point of primary importance to bear in mind that, 
however much it might be desirable to have duties lower even than 
those in the tariff attached to the treaty, in every respect its regula- 
tions are infinitely more favourable than those of the Gaboon settle- 
ments tariff, and of the restrictions imposed on the navigation of the 
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African waterways within French dominion. Under the existing 
Gaboon tariff, in virtue of a Presidential decree dated June 28, 1883, 
differential duties of 20 per cent. are exacted in favour of French 
goods. These differential duties are at the present time under 
revision, with the view of being raised to 75 per cent. In addition, 
navigation duties are levied on ships not of French origin, called 
octroi de mer and anchorage dues—charges which are specially pro- 
scribed under this treaty. Furthermore, an absolute monopoly has 
been established in favour of French ships, to the exclusion even of 
such foreign vessels as have paid the duties termed droits et actes de 
francisation for navigation of the rivers Senegal and (still more 
important) of the Ogouwé, the river leading up to Franceville, the 
station constructed by De Brazza, and the point from which a road 
has been made for caravan traffic to Brazzaville on the Congo. It 
requires no comment to bring out the serious character of this 
fact. It does, however, pass comprehension that men versed in trade 
and practically cognisant of the realities of the case, should have 
wholly disregarded to take any notice of this point in their criticisms 
of the consequences which the commercial regulations, sanctioned by 
this treaty, are likely to have on the fortunes of commerce in these 
African regions. 

The only remaining point made against the letter of the treaty 
has been drawn from foreign parts. It has been said that the treaty 
must be bad because foreign traders as well as English have 
complained, and that any arrangement in regard to the Congo 
region must be self-condemned when concluded between England 
and. Portugal in entire disregard of other Powers. It is true that 
foreign traders have raised their voices against the treaty coming 
into force. Notably, in Holland and Germany has this happened. 
At a recent meeting of the Berlin Colonial Society, the secretary of 
the German Commercial Association, Consul Anneke, denounced this 
treaty as an instrument designed by England for the purpose of 
effectively barring the expansion of German trade with the Congo. 
That both these countries have carried on considerable trade with the 
Congo is undeniable. Foreign interests, however, have been per- 
fectly safeguarded by the conditions on which the treaty has been 
negotiated. The allegations that this instrument implies a cession 
by England, and involves England in like individual obligations, 
is strangely at variance with fact. At so early a stage of the 
negotiations as March 15th, Earl Granville laid it down that the 
treaty “could not be a mere dual arrangement between the two 
countries,” and that its “acceptance by other Powers would be 
indispensable before it could come into operation.” According 
to Lord Granville’s original proposal, the Commission to be in- 
.trusted with the responsibility for the proper observance of the 
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stipulations regulating the navigation and trade of the Congo 
was to be one on which all the Powers were to be repre- 
sented, according to the precedent of the Danube Commission 
To ascribe to the English negotiators, as has been done by the 
Secretary of the German Commercial Association, a desire to steal a 
march and strike a selfish bargain, is simply absurd. The basis of 
the arrangement in the mind of the English negotiator was an 
international one ; and from that basis he has not receded. 

There is, therefore, as far as England is concerned, nothing to 
obstruct any Power from advancing any pleas it may have in behalf 
of special interests that may require further consideration, as the 
preliminary conditions to its adhesion. The basis of the arrange- 
ment is not bilateral, but distinctly international, and therefore, 
in spirit and intention, designed for the promotion of general inerests. 
It is undeniable that existing interests are closely connected with the 
existing state on the Congo. These individual interests must be 
touched by an alteration involving a regulated payment by all indis- 
criminately of fixed duties, for a state where every one made the 
best bargain and secured the greatest advantage he could over his 
neighbours, through playing adroitly on the ignorance and the 
weakness of the natives. The condition of things in the Lower 
Congo under the regulations of this treaty would be one attended 
by order and by definite laws, in lieu of one marked at fits and starts 
by bargains at immense profits and by violent disorders. This 
improved state of things would, by the terms of the treaty, be put 
virtually under an international safeguard, and thereby secure for 
the commerce of the world at large free entry through the great 
waterway into the heart of the African continent. That an arrange- 
ment necessarily so advantageous in itself would be also singularly 
opportune at the present moment must be admitted by fair-minded 
observers. The secretary of the German Commercial Association 
himself, angry critic though he was, at the close of his address 
alludes to “‘ intrigues at work on the Congo, such as cession of the 
settlements of the International Association to France;”’ and to new 
difficulties that might “ arise at any moment.”’ Under these circum- 
stances it is to be hoped that public opinion will not allow itself to 
be misled by plausible and ex parte representations from interested 
parties into a false view of the bearings of a treaty which may, 
indeed, thwart the operations hitherto carried on by particular 
traders, but which will certainly extend to commerce at large and to 
civilisation as it presses forward in the region of the Lower Congo, 
the protection of settled government, with effective safeguards 
against harassing and vexatious interference in arrest of free inter- 
course and the enjoyment of religious liberty. 

W. C. CartwricHt. 
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DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
Cuapter LV. 
CONTAINING HINTS OF HOW STRANGE MARRIAGES ARE CAUSED. 


A FortNicut after this memorable Ball the principal actors of both 
sexes had crossed the Channel back to England, and old Ireland was 
left to her rains from above and her undrained bogs below; her 
physical and her mental vapours; her ailments and her bog-bred 
doctors ; as to whom the governing country trusted they would be 
silent or discourse humorously. 

The residence of Sir Lukin Dunstane, in the county of Surrey, 
inherited by him during his recent term of Indian service, was on 
the hills, where a day of Italian sky, or better, a day of our breezy 
South-West, washed from the showery night, gives distantly a 
tower to view, and a murky web, not without colour: the ever- 
flying banner of the metropolis; the smoke of the city’s chimneys, 
if you prefer plain language. At a first inspection of the house, 
Lady Dunstane did not like it, and it was advertised to be let, and 
the auctioneer proclaimed it in his dialect. Her taste was delicate ; 
she had the sensitiveness of an invalid: twice she read the stalking 
advertisement of the attractions of Copsley, and hearing Diana call 
it ‘the plush of speech,’ she shuddered; she decided that a place 
where her husband’s family had lived ought not to stand forth 
meretriciously spangled and daubed, like a show-booth at a fair, for 
a bait ; though the grandiloquent man of advertising letters assured 
Sir Lukin that a public agape for the big and gaudy mouthful is in 
no milder way to be caught; as it is apparently the case. She 
withdrew the trumpeting placard. Retract we likewise ‘ banner of 
the metropolis.’ That plush of speech haunts all efforts to swell and 
illuminate citizen prose to a princely poetic. 

Yet Lady Dunstane herself could name the bank of smoke, when 
looking North-Eastward from her summer-house, the flag of London : 
and she was a person of the critical mind, well able to distinguish 
between the simple metaphor and the superobese. A term of habi- 
tation induced her to cancel her dislike of the place in love: cat’s 
love, she owned. Here, she confessed to Diana, she would wish to 
live to her end. It seemed remote, where an invigorating upper air 
gave new bloom to her cheeks; but she kept one secret from her 
friend. 


In the Spring Diana went on a first pilgrimage to her old home, 
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the Crossways, and was kindly entertained by the uncle and aunt of 
a treasured nephew, Mr. Augustus Warwick. She rode with him on 
the downs. A visit of a week humanized her view of the intruders. 
She wrote almost tenderly of her host and hostess to Lady Dunstane ; 
they had but ‘the one fault of spoiling their nephew.’ Him she 
described as a ‘ gentlemanly official,’ a picture of him. His age was 
thirty-four. He seemed ‘fond of her scenery.’ Then her pen swept 
over the downs like a flying horse. Ladv Dunstane thought no 
more of the gentlemanly official. He was a barrister wu. ‘22 not 
practice: in nothing the man for Diana. Letters came from the 
house of the Pettigrews in Kent; from London; from Halford 
Manor in Hertfordshire; from Lockton Grange in Lincolnshire: 
after which they ceased to be the thrice weekly ; and reading the 
latest of them, Lady Dunstane imagined a flustered quill. The 
letter succeeding the omission contained no excuse, and it was brief. 
There was a strange interjection, as to the wearifulness of constantly 
wandering, like a leaf off the tree. Diana spoke of looking for a 
return of the dear winter days at Copsley. That was her station. 
Either she must have had some disturbing experience, or Copsley 
was dear for a Redworth reason, thought the anxious peruser. 
Musing, dreaming, putting together divers shreds of correspondence 
and testing them with her intimate knowledge of Diana’s character, 
Lady Dunstane conceived that the unprotected beautiful girl had 
suffered a persecution, it might be an insult. She spelt over the 
names of the guests at the houses. Lord Wroxeter was of evil 
report: Captain Rampan, a Turf captain, had the like notoriety. 
And it is impossible in a great house for the hostess to spread her 
egis to cover every dame and damsel present. She has to depend 
on the women being discreet, the men civilized, ‘ How brutal men 
can be!” was one of Diana’s incidental remarks in a subsequent 
letter, relating simply to masculine habits. In those days the 
famous ancestral plea of ‘the passion for his charmer’ had not been 
altogether quashed down among the provinces, where the bottle 
maintained a sort of sway, and the beauty which inflamed the sons 
of men was held to be in coy expectation of violent effects upon 
their boiling blood. Lady Dunstane was quick-witted and had a 
talkative husband ; she knew a little of the upper social world of her 
time. She was heartily glad to have Diana by her side again. 

Not a word of any serious experience was uttered. Only on one 
occasion while they conversed, something being mentioned of her 
tolerance, a flush of swarthy crimson shot over Diana, and she 
frowned, with the outcry, “Oh! I have discovered that I can bea 
tigress ! ”” 

Her friend pressed her hand, saying, ‘“‘ The cause a good one!” 

“ Women have to fight.” 
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Diana said no more. There had been a bad experience of her 
isolated position in the world. 

Diana regained her happy composure at Copsley. It amused Lady 
Dunstane to hear her say, one evening when their conversation 
fell by hazard on her future, that the idea of a convent was more 
welcome to her than the most splendid marriage. “For,” she 
added, “‘as I am sure I shall never know anything of this love they 
rattle about and rave about, I shall do well to keep to my good 
single path ; and I have a warning within me that a step out of it 
will be a wrong one—for me, dearest !” 

She wished her view of the yoke to be considered purely personal, 
drawn from no examples and comparisons. The excellent Sir Lukin 
was passing a great deal of his time in London. His wife had not 
a word of blame for him ; he was a respectful husband, and attentive 
when present; but so uncertain, owing to the sudden pressure of 
engagements, that Diana, bound on a second visit to the Crossways, 
doubted whether she would be able to quit her friend, whose condi- 
tion did not allow of her being left solitary at Copsley. He came 
nevertheless a day before Diana’s appointed departure on her round 
of visits. She was pleased with him, and let him see it, for the 
encouragement of a husband in the observance of his duties. One 
of the horses had fallen lame, so they went out for a walk, at Lady 
Dunstane’s request. It was a delicious afternoon of Spring, with the 
full red disk of sun dropping behind the brown beech-twigs. She 
remembered long afterwards the sweet simpleness of her feelings as 
she took in the scent of wild flowers along the lanes and entered the 
woods—jaws of another monstrous and blackening experience. He 
fell into the sentimental vein, and a man coming from that heated 
London life to these glorified woods might be excused for doing so, 
though it sounded to her just a little ludicrous in him. She played 
tolerantly second to it; she quoted a snatch of poetry, and his whole 
face was bent to her, with the petition that she would repeat the 
verse. Much struck was this giant ex-dragoon. Ah! how fine! 
grand! He would rather hear that than any opera: it was diviner! 
“Yes, the best poetry is,” she assented. ‘On your lips,’’ he said. 
She laughed. ‘I am not a particularly melodious reciter.”” He 
vowed. he could listen to her eternally, eternally. His face, on a 
screw of the neck and shoulders, was now perpetually three-quarters 
fronting. Ah! she was going to leave.—“ Yes, and you will find 
my return quite early enough,” said Diana, stepping a trifle more 
briskly. His fist was raised on the length of the arm, as if in invo- 
cation. ‘Not in the whole of London is there a woman worthy to 
fasten your shoe-buckles! My oath on it! I look; I can’t spy 
one.” Such was his flattering eloquence. 

She told him not to think it necessary to pay her compliments. 
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« And here, of all places! ”’ They were in the heart of the woods. 
She found her hand seized—her waist. Even then, so impossible is 
it to conceive the unimaginable even when the apparition of it smites 
us, she expected some protesting absurdity, or that he had seen 
something in her path.—What did she hear? And from her 
friend’s husband ! 

If stricken idiotic, he was a gentleman; the tigress she had 
detected in her composition did not require to be called forth; half- 
a-dozen words, direct, sharp as fangs and teeth, with the eyes 
burning over them, sufficed for the work of defence.—‘‘ The man 
who swore loyalty to Emma!” Her reproachful repulsion of eyes 
was unmistakable, withering ; as masterful as a superior force on his 
muscles.— What thing had he been taking her for ?—She asked it 
within: and he of himself, in a reflective gasp. Those eyes of hers 
appeared as in a cloud, with the wrath above: she had the look of a 
goddess in anger. He stammered, pleaded across her flying shoulder 


«A momentary 
aberration . . 


could not help admiring .. . . quite lost his head... 
honour! never‘again! ” ; 

Once in the roadway, and Copsley visible, she checked her arrowy 
pace for breath, and almost commiserated the dejected wretch in her 
thankfulness to him for silence. Nothing exonerated him, but at 
least he had the grace not to beg secresy. That would have been an 
intolerable whine of a poltroon, adding to her humiliation. He 
abstained ; he stood at her mercy without appealing. 

She was not the woman to take poor vengeance. But, Oh! she 
was profoundly humiliated, shamed through and through. The 
question, Was I guilty of any lightness—anything to bring this on 
me? would not be laid. And how she pitied her friend! This 
house, her heart’s home, was now a wreck to her: nay, worse, a 
hostile citadel. The burden of the task of meeting Emma with an 
open face, crushed her like very guilt. Yet she succeeded. After 
an hour in her bedchamber she managed to lock up her heart and 
summon the sprite of acting to her tongue and features: which 
ready attendant on the suffering female host performed his liveliest 
throughout the evening, to Emma’s amusement, and to the culprit 
ex-dragoon’s astonishment ; in whom, to tell the truth of him, her 
sparkle and fun kindled the sense of his being less criminal than he 
had supposed, with a dim vision of himself as the real proven donkey 
for not having been a harmless dash more so. But, to be just as well 
as penetrating, this was only the effect of her personal charm on his 
nature. So it spurred him a moment, when it struck the doleful 
man that to have secured one kiss of those fresh and witty sparkling 
lips he would endure forfeits, pangs, anything save the hanging of 


. on his 
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his culprit’s head before his Emma. Reflection washed him clean. 
Secresy is not a medical restorative, by no means a good thing for 
the baffled amorously-adventurous cavalier, unless the lady’s cha- 
racter shall have been firmly established in or over his hazy wagging 
noddle. Reflection informed him that the honourable, generous, 
proud girl spared him for the sake of the house she loved. After a 
night of tossing, he rose right heartily repentant. He showed it in 
the best manner, not dramatically. On her accepting his offer to 
drive her down to the valley to meet the coach, a genuine illumina- 
tion of pure gratitude made a better man of him, both to look at and 
in feeling. She did not hesitate to consent ; and he had half expected 
a refusal. She talked on the way quite as usual, cheerfully, if not 
altogether so spiritedly. A flash of her matchless wit now and then 
reduced him to that abject state of man beside the fair person he has 
treated high cavalierly, which one craves permission to describe as 
pulp. He was utterly beaten. 

The sight of Redworth on the valley road was a relief to them 
both. He had slept in one of the houses of the valley. He glanced 
at Diana, still with that calculating abstract air of his; and he was 
rallied. He confessed to being absorbed in railways, the new lines 
of railways projected to thread the land and fast mapping it. 

“You’ve not embarked money in them?” said Sir Lukin. 

The answer was: “I have; all I possess.” And Redworth for a 
sharp instant set his eyes on Diana, indifferent to Sir Lukin’s bellow 
of stupefaction at such gambling on the part of a prudent fellow. 

He asked her where she was to be met, where written to, during 
the summer, in case of his wishing to send her news. 

She replied: ‘“‘Copsley will be the surest. I am always in com- 
munication with Lady Dunstane.” She coloured deeply. The 
recollection of the change of her feeling for Copsley suffused her 
maiden mind. 

The strange blush prompted an impulse in Redworth to speak to 
her at once of his venture in railways. But what would she under- 
stand of them, as connected with the mighty stake he was playing 
for? He delayed. The coach came at a trot of the horses, 
admired by Sir Lukin, round a corner. She entered it, her maid 
followed, the door banged, the horses trotted. She was off. 

Her destiny of the Crossways tied a knot, barred a gate, and 
pointed to a new direction of the road on that fine Spring morning, 
when beech-buds were near the burst, cowslips yellowed the meadow- 
flats, and skylarks quivered upward. 

For many long years Redworth had in his memory, for a comment 
on procrastination and excessive scrupulousness in his calculating 
faculty, the blue back of a coach. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CONCERNING THE SCRUPULOUS GENTLEMAN WHO CAME TOO LATE. 


On the Saturday following Redworth arrived at Copsley, with 
a shade deeper of the calculating look under his thick brows, 
habitual to him latterly. He found Lady Dunstane at her desk, pen 
in hand, the paper untouched ; and there was an appearance of trouble 
about her somewhat resembling his own, as he would have observed, 
had he been open-minded enough to notice anything, except that 
she was writing a letter. He begged her to continue it ; he proposed 
to read a book till she was at leisure. 

“‘T have to write, and scarcely know how,” said she, clearing her 
face to make the guest at home, and taking a chair by the fire, “I 
would rather chat for half an hour.” 

She spoke of the weather, frosty, but tonic; bad for the last days 
of hunting, good for the farmer and the country, let us hope. 

Redworth nodded assent. It might be surmised that he was 
brooding over those railways, in which he had embarked his fortune. 
Ah! those railways! She was not long coming to the wailful 
exclamation upon them, both to express her personal sorrow at the 
disfigurement of our dear England, and lead to a little modest 
offering of a woman’s counsel to the rash adventurer ; for thus could 
she serviceably put aside her perplexity awhile. Those railways! 
When would there be peace in the land? Where one single nook 
of shelter and escape from them ? 

All his money, she heard, was down on the railway table. He 
might within a year have a tolerable fortune: and, of course, he 
might be ruined. He did not expect it; still he fronted the risks. 
“ And now,” said he, “I come to you for counsel. I am not held 
among my acquaintances to be a marrying man, as it’s called.” 

He paused. Lady Dunstane thought it an occasion to praise him 
for his considerateness. 

“You involve no one but yourself, you mean?” Her eyes shed 
approval. “Still the day may come . . . . I say only that it may: 
and the wish to marry is a rosy colouring .. . . equal to a flying 
chariot in conducting us across difficulties and obstructions to the 
deed. And then one may have to regret a previous rashness.”” 

These practical men are sometimes obtuse: she dwelt on that 
vision of the future. 

He listened, and resumed: “My view of marriage is, that no 
man should ask a woman to be his wife unless he is well able to 
support her in the comforts, not to say luxuries, she is accustomed 
to.” His gaze had wandered to the desk ; it fixed there. ‘That is 
Miss Merion’s writing,” he said. 
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“The letter?” said Lady Dunstane, and she stretched out her 
hand to press down a leaf of it. ‘‘ Yes; it is from her.” 

He looked pertinaciously in the direction of the letter, and it was 
not rightly mannered. That letter, of all others, was covert and 
sacred to the friend. It contained the weightiest of secrets. 

“T have not written to her,” said Redworth. 

He was astonishing: ‘To Diana? You could very well have 
done so; I fancy she knows nothing, has never given a thought to 
railway stocks and shares; she has a loathing for speculation.” 

“ And speculators too, I dare say.” 

“Tt is extremely probable.” Lady Dunstane spoke with an 
emphasis, for the man liked Diana, and would be moved by the idea 
of forfeiting her esteem. 

“‘She might blame me if I did anything dishonourable.” 

“She certainly would.” 

“She will have no cause.” 

Lady Dunstane began to look, as at a cloud charged with remote 
explosions: and still for the moment she was unsuspecting. But it 
was a flitting moment. When he went on, and very singularly 
droning to her ear: “The more a man loves a woman, the more he 
should be positive, before asking her, that she will not have to con- 
sent to a loss of position, and I would rather lose her than fail to 
give her all—not be sure, as far as a man can be sure, of giving her 
all I think she’s worthy of: ” then the cloud shot a lightning flash, 
and the doors of her understanding swung wide to the entry of a 
great wonderment. A shock of pain succeeded it. Her sympathy 
was roused so acutely that she slipped over the reflective rebuke she 
would have addressed to her silly delusion concerning his purpose in 
speaking of his affairs to a woman. Though he did not mention 
Diana by name, Diana was clearly the person. 

“Pray,” interposed Lady Dunstane, “specify—I am rather in a 
mist—the exact point upon which you do me the honour to consult 
me.” She ridiculed herself for having imagined that such a man 
would come to consult her upon a point of business. 

“‘ It is,” he replied, “this: whether, as affairs now stand with me 
—I have an income from my office, and personal property . . . say 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred a year to start with—whether 

you think me justified in asking a lady to share my lot ?” 

She caught at a straw: “Tell me, it is not Diana? ” 

“ Diana Merion !” 

As soon as he had said it he perceived pity, and he drew himself 
tight for the stroke. ‘“ She’s in love with some one ?” 

“She is engaged.” 

He bore it well. He was a big-chested fellow, and that ex- 
cruciating twist within of the revolution of the wheels of the brain 
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snapping their course to grind the contrary to that of the heart, was 
revealed in one short lift and gasp, a compression of the tremendous 
change he underwent. 

“Why did you not speak before?” said Lady Dunstane. Her 
words were tremulous. 

‘‘T should have had no justification.” 

“You might have won her!” She could have wept; her sym- 
pathy and her self-condolence under disappointment at Diana’s 
conduct joined to swell the feminine flood. 

The poor fellow’s quick breathing and blinking reminded her of 
cruelty in a retrospect. She generalized, to ease her spirit of regret, 
by hinting it without hurting: “‘ Women really are not puppets. 
They are not so excessively luxurious. It is good for young women 
in the early days of marriage to rough it a little.’ She found her- 
self droning, as he had done. 

He had ears for nothing but the fact. 

“Then I am too late!” 

“T have heard it to-day.” 

“Then I must make my mind bd to it,” said Redworth. “I think 
Pll take a walk.” 

She smiled kindly. ‘It will be our secret.” 

“‘T thank you with all my heart, Lady Dunstane.” 

He was not a weaver of phrases in distress. His blunt reserve 
was eloquent of it to her, and she liked him the better; could have 
thanked him, too, for leaving her promptly. 

When she was alone she took in the contents of the letter at_a 
hasty glimpse. It was of one paragraph, and fired its shot like 3 a 
cannon with the muzzle at her breast :— 

“My own Emmy, I have been asked in marriage by Mr. Warwick, 
and have accepted him. Signify your approval, for I have decided 
that it is the wisest thing a waif can do. We are to live at the 
Crossways for four months of the year, so I shall have Dada in his 
best days and all my youngest dreams, my sunrise and morning dew, 
surrounding me; my old home for my new one. I write in haste, 
to you first, burning to hear from you. Send your blessing to yours 
in life and death, through all transformations, 

“« Tony.” 

That was all. Not a word of the lover about to be decorated with 
the title of husband. 

Lady Dunstane controlled the pricking of the wound inflicted by 
Diana’s novel exercise in laconics where the fullest flow was due to 
tenderness, and despatched felicitations upon the text of the initial 
line: ‘‘ Wonders are always happening.” 

Redworth carried his burden though the frosty air at a pace to 
melt icicles in Greenland. He walked unthinkingly, right ahead, 

12 
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to the red West, as he discovered when pausing to consult his watch. 
Time was left to return at the same pace and dress for dinner ; he 
swung round and picked up remembrances of sensations he had 
strewn by the way. She knew these woods ; he was walking in her 
footprints; she was engaged to be married. Yes, his principle, 
never to ask a woman to marry him, never to court her, without 
bankbook assurance of his ability to support her in cordial comfort, 
was right. He maintained it, and owned himself a donkey for 
having stuck to it. Between him and his excellent principle there 
was war, without the slightest division. Warned of the danger of 
losing her, he would have done the same again, confessing himself 
donkey for his pains. The principle was right, because it was due 
to the woman. His rigid adherence to the principle set him be- 
labouring his donkey-ribs, as the proper due to himself. For he 
might have had a chance, all through two winters, The opportuni- 
ties had been numberless. Here, in this beech-wood; near that 
thornbush ; on the juniper slope ; from the corner of chalk and sand 
in junction, to the corner of clay and chalk; all the length of the 
wooded ridge he had reminders of her presence and his priceless 
chances: and still the standard of his conduct said No, while his 
heart bled. 

The gentleness of Lady Dunstane soothed him during the term ot 
a visit that was rather like purgatory sweetened by angelical tears. 

Forthwith the value of railway investments rose in the market, 
fast as asparagus-heads for cutting : a circumstance that added stings 
to reflection. Had he been only a little bolder, a little less the 
fanatical devotee of his rule of masculine honour, less the slave to 

‘the letter of success But why reflect at all? Here was a 
goodly income approaching, perhaps a seat in Parliament ; a station 
for the airing of his opinions—and a social status for the wife now 
denied to him. The wife was denied to him; he could conceive of 
no other. The tyrant-ridden, reticent, tenacious creature had 
thoroughly wedded her in mind ; her view of things had a throne 
beside his own, even in their differences. He perceived, agreeing or 
disagreeing, the motions of her brain, as he did with none other 
of women ; and this it is which stamps character on her, divides her 
from them, upraises and enspheres. He declined to live with any 
other of the sex. 

Before he could hear of the sort of man Mr. Warwick was—a 
perpetual object of his quest—-the bridal bells had rung, and Diana 
Antonia Merion lost her maiden name. She became the Mrs. 
Warwick of our footballing world. 

Why she married, she never told. Possibly, in amazement at 
herself subsequently, she forgot the specific reason. That which 
weighs heavily in youth, and commits us to desperate action, will be 
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a trifle in older eyes, to blunter senses, a more enlightened under- 
standing. Her friend Emma probed for the reason vainly. It was 
partly revealed to Redworth, by guess-work and a putting together 
of pieces, yet quite luminously—as it were by touch of tentacle- 
feelers—one evening that he passed with Sir Lukin Dunstane, when 


the lachrymose ex-dragoon and son of Idlesse had rather more than 
dined. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE COUPLE. 


Six months a married woman, Diana came to Crossley to introduce 
her husband. They had run over Italy: “ the Italian Peninsular,” 
she quoted him in a letter to Lady Dunstane: and were furnishing 
their London house. Her first letters from Italy appeared to have a 
little bloom of sentiment. Augustus was mentioned as liking this 
and that in the land of beauty. He patronised Art, and it was a 
pleasure to hear him speak upon pictures and sculptures ; he knew a 
great deal about them. ‘He is an authority.” Her humour soon 
began to play round the fortunate man, who did not seem, to the 
reader’s mind, to bear so well a sentimental clothing. His pride was 
in being very English on the Continent, and Diana’s instances of his 
lofty appreciations of the garden of art and nature, and statuesque 
walk through it, would have been more amusing if her friend could 
have harmonized her idea of the couple. Perhaps his worst fault 
was an affected superciliousness before the foreigner, not uncommon 
in those days. ‘ You are to know, dear Emmy, that we English are 
the aristocracy of Europeans.” Lady Dunstane inclined to think we 
were; nevertheless, in the mouth of a ‘ gentlemanly official’ the 
frigid arrogance added a stroke of caricature to his deportment. 

He appeared. Lady Dunstane’s first impression of him recurred 
on his departure. His differences of opinion were prefaced by a 
“ pardon me,” and pausing smile of the teeth; then a succinctly 
worded sentence or two, a perfect settlement of the dispute. He 
disliked argumentation. He said so, and Diana remarked it of him, 
speaking as a wife who merely noted a characteristic. Inside his 
boundary, he had neat phrases, opinions in packets. Beyond it, 
apparently the world was void of any particular interest. 

When Diana had gone, Lady Dunstane thought she had worn a 
mask, in the natural manner of women trying to make the best of 
their choice ; and she excused her poor Tony for the artful presen- 
tation of him at her own cost. But she could not excuse her for 
having married the man. Her first and her final impression likened 
him to a house locked up and empty :—a London house conven- 
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tionally furnished and decorated by the upholsterer, and empty of 
inhabitants. How a brilliant and beautiful girl could have committed 
this rashness, was the perplexing riddle: the knottier because the 
man was idle: and Diana had ambition; she despised and dreaded 
idleness in men.—Empty of inhabitants, even to the ghost! Both 
human and spiritual were wanting. The mind contemplating him 
became stagnant. 

Elsewhere, out of England, Diana would have been a woman for 
a place in song, exalted to the skies. Here she had the destiny to 

inflame Mr. Redworth and Mr. Warwick, two Railway Directors, 
bent upon scoring the country to the likeness of a child’s lines of 
hop-scotch in a gravel-yard. 

As with all invalids, the pleasure of living backward was haunted 
by the tortures it evoked, and two years later she recalled this outcry 
against the Fates. She would then have prayed for Diana to inflame 
none but such men as those two. The original error was, of course, 
that rash and most inexplicable marriage, a step never alluded to by 
the driven victim of it. Lady Dunstane heard rumours of dissen- 
sions. Diana did not mention them. 

Lord Dannisburgh’s name, as one of the admirers of Mrs. War- 
wick, was dropped once or twice by Sir Lukin. There is no harm 
in admiration, especially on the part of one of a crowd observing a 
star. No harm can be imputed when the husband of a beautiful 
woman accepts an appointment from the potent Minister admiring 
her. So Lady Dunstane thought, for she was sure of Diana to her 
inmost soul. But she soon perceived in Sir Lukin that the old dog- 
world was preparing to yelp on a scent. He of his nature belonged 
to the hunting pack, and with a cordial feeling for the quarry, he 
was quite with his world in expecting to see her run, and readiness 
to join the chase. No great scandal had occurred for several months. 
The world was in want of it; and he, too, with a very cordial feeling 
for the quarry, piously hoping she would escape, already had his 
nose to ground, collecting testimony in the track of her. He said 
little to his wife, but his world was getting so noisy that he could 
not help half pursing his lips. Redworth was in America, engaged 
in carving up that hemisphere. She had no source of information 
but her husband’s chance gossip; and London was death to her; 
and Diana, writing faithfully twice a week, kept silence as to Lord 
Dannisburgh, except in naming him among her guests. 

Once she coupled the names of Lord Larrian and Lord Dannis- 
burgh, remarking that she had a fatal attraction for antiques. 

“ Are you altogether cautious?’ Lady Dunstane wrote to Diana; 
and her friend sent a copious reply : “ You have the fullest right to 
ask your Tony anythirig, and I will answer as at the Judgment bar. 

You allude to Lord Dannisburgh. He is near what Dada’s age 
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would have been, and is, I think I can affirm, next to my dead 
father and my Emmy, my dearest friend. I love him. I could say 
it in the streets without shame ; and you do not imagine me shameless. 
Whatever his character in his younger days, he can be honestly a 
woman’s friend, believe me. I see straight to his heart ; he has no 
disguise ; and unless I am to suppose that marriage is the end of me, 
I must keep him among my treasures. I see him almost daily; it is 
not possible to think I can be deceived; and as long as he does me 
the honour to esteem my poor portion of brains by coming to me 
for what he is good enough to call my counsel, I shall let the 
world wag its tongue. Between ourselves, I trust to be doing some 
good. I know I am of use in various ways. No doubt there is a 
danger of a woman’s head being turned, when she reflects that a 
powerful Minister governing a kingdom has not considered her too 
insignificant to advise him; and I am sensible of it. I am, I assure 
you, dearest, on my guard against it. That would not attach me to 
him, as his homely friendliness does. He is the most amiable, 
cheerful, benignant of men; he has no feeling of an enemy, though 
naturally his enemies are numerous and venomous. He is full of 
observation and humour. How he would amuse you! in many 
respects accord with you. And I should not have a spark of jealousy. 
Some day I shall beg permission to bring him to Copsley. At 
present, during the session, he is too busy, as you know: me—his 
‘ crystal spring of wisdom ’—he can favour with no more than an 
hour in the afternoon, or a few minutesat night. Or I get a pencilled 
note from the benches of the House, with an anecdote, or news of a 
Division. I am sure to be enlivened. 

“So I have written to you fully, simply, frankly. Have perfect 
faith in your Tony, who would, she vows to heaven, die rather 
than disturb it and her heart’s beloved.” 

The letter terminated with one of Lord Dannisburgh’s anecdotes, 
exciting to merriment in the season of its freshness ;—and a post- 
script of information : ‘‘ Augustus expects a mission—about a month; 
uncertain whether I accompany him.” 

Mr. Warwick departed on his mission. Diana remained in London. 
Lady Dunstane wrote entreating her to pass the month—her favourite 
time of the violet yielding to the cowslip—at Copsley. The 
invitation could not he accepted, but the next day Diana sent word 
that she had a surprise for the following Sunday, and would bring a 
friend to lunch, if Sir Lukin would meet them at the corner of the 
road in the valley leading up to the heights, at a stated hour. 

Lady Dunstane gave the listless baronet his directions, observing : 
“ It’s odd, she never will come alone since her marriage.” 

‘“‘ Queer,” said he of the serenest absence of conscience ; and that 


there must be something not entirely right going on, he strongly 
inclined to think. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE CRISIS. 


Ir was a confirmed suspicion when he beheld Lord Dannisburgh on 
the box of a four-in-hand, and the peerless Diana beside him, cock- 
aded lackeys in plain livery and the lady’s maid to the rear. But 
Lord Dannisburgh’s visit was a compliment, and the freak of his 
driving down under the beams of Aurora on a sober Sunday morn- 
ing capital fun ; so with a gaiety that was kept alive for the invalid 
Emma to partake of it, they rattled away to the heights, and climbed 
them, and Diana rushed to the arms of her friend, whispering and 
cooing for pardon if she startled her, guilty of a little whiff of 
blarney :—Lord Dannisburgh wanted so much to be introduced to 
her! and she so much wanted her to know him! and she hoped to 
be graciously excused for thus bringing them together, “that she 
might be chorus to them!” Chorus, was a pretty fiction on the 
part of the trilling and topping voice. She was the very radiant 
Diana of her earliest opening day, both in look and speech, a 
queenly comrade, and a spirit leaping and shining like a mountain 
water. She did not seduce, she ravished. The judgment was taken 
captive and flowed with her. As to the prank of the visit, Emma 
heartily enjoyed it and hugged it for a holiday of her own, and 
doating on the beautiful, dark-eyed, fresh young creature, who bore 
the name of the divine Huntress, she thought her a true Dian in 
stature, step, and attributes, the genius of laughter superadded. 
None else on earth so sweetly laughed, none so spontaneously, 
victoriously provoked the healthful openness. Her delicious chatter, 
and her museful sparkle in listening, equally quickened every sense 
of life. Adorable as she was to her friend Emma at all times, she 
that day struck a new fountain in memory. And it was pleasant to 
see the great lord’s admiration of this wonder. One could firmly 
believe in their friendship, and his winning ideas from the abound- 
ing, bubbling well. A recurrent smile beamed on his face when 
hearing and observing her. Certain dishes provided at the table 
were Diana’s favourites, and he relished them, asking for a second 
help, and remarking that her taste was good in that as in all things. 
They lunched, eating like boys. They walked over the grounds of 
Copsley, and into the lanes and across the meadows of the cowslip, 
rattling, chatting, enlivening the frosty air, happy as children biting 
to the juices of ripe apples off the tree. But Tony was the tree, 
the dispenser of the rosy gifts. She had a moment of reflection, 
only a moment, and Emma felt the pause as though a cloud had 
shadowed them and a spirit had been shut away. Both spoke of 
their happiness at the kiss of farewell. That melancholy note at the 
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top of the wave to human hearts conscious of its enforced decline, 
was repeated by them, and Diana’s eyelids blinked to dismiss a tear. 

“You have no troubles?” Emma said. 

‘Only the pain of the good-bye to my beloved,” said Diana. “I 
have never been happier—never shall be! Now you know him you 
think with me? I knew you would. You have seen him as he 
always is—except when he is armed for battle. He is the kindest of 
souls. And soul I say. He is the one man among men who gives 
me notions of a soul in men.” 

The eulogy was exalted. Lady Dunstane made a little mouth for 
Oh, in correction of the transcendental touch, though she remem- 
bered their foregone conversations upon men—strange beings that 
they are !—and understood Diana’s meaning. 

“ Really! really! honour!” Diana emphasized her extravagant 
praise, to print it fast. ‘“ Hear him speak of Ireland.” 

“Would he not speak of Ireland in a tone to catch the Irish- 
woman ?” 

“He is past thoughts of catching, dearest. At that age men are 
pools of fish, or what you will: they are not anglers. Next year, if 
you invite us, we will come again.” 

“ But you will come to stay in the winter ?” 

“‘T am speaking of one of my holidays.” 

They kissed fervently. The lady mounted ; the grey and portly 
lord followed her; Sir Lukin flourished his whip, and Emma was 
left to brood over her friend’s last words: “One of my holidays.” 
Not a hint to the detriment of her husband had passed. The stray 
beam balefully illuminating her marriage slipped from her involun- 
tarily. Sir Lukin was troublesome with his ejaculations that evening, 
and kept speculating on the time of the arrival of the four-in-hand in 
London; upon which he thought a great deal depended. 

“It’s more than ever incomprehensible to me how she could have 
married that man,” said his wife. 

“ T’ve long since given it up,” said he. 

Diana wrote her thanks for the delightful welcome, telling of her 
drive home to smoke and solitude, with a new host of romantic sen- 
sations to keep her company. She wrote thrice in the week, and 
the same addition of one to the ordinary number next week. Then 
for three weeks not a line. Sir Lukin brought news from London 
that Warwick had returned, nothing to explain the silence. A 
letter addressed to the Crossways was likewise unnoticed. The sup- 
position that they must be visiting on a round, appeared rational ; 
but many weeks elapsed, until Sir Lukin received a printed sheet in 
the superscription of a former military comrade, who had marked a 
paragraph. It was one of those journals, now barely credible, dedi- 
cated to the putrid of the upper circle, wherein initials raised sewer- 
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lamps, and Asmodeus lifted a roof, leering hideously. Thousands 
detested it, and fattened their crops on it. Domesticated beasts of 
superior habits to the common will indulge themselves with a luxu- 
rious roll in carrion, for a revival of their original instincts. Society 
was largely a purchaser. The ghastly thing was dreaded as a 
scourge, hailed as a refreshment, nourished as a parasite. It pro- 
fessed undaunted honesty, and operated in the fashion of the worms 
bred of decay. Success was its boasted justification. The animal 
world, when not rigorously watched, will always crown with success 
the machine supplying its appetites. The whole dog-world took 
signal from it. The one-legged devil-god waved his wooden hoof, 
and the creatures in view, the hunt was uproarious. Why should 
we seem better than we are ?—down with hypocrisy, cried the censor 
morum, spicing the lamentable derelictions of this and that great 
person, male and female. The plea of corruption of blood in the 
world, to excuse the public chafing of a grievous itch, is not less old 
than sin; and it offers a merry day of frisky truant-running to the 
animal made unashamed by another and another stripped, branded, 
and stretched flat. Sir Lukin read of Mr. and Mrs. W. and a dis- 
tinguished Peer of the realm. The paragraph was brief; it had a 
flavour. Promise of more to come, pricked curiosity. He read it 
enraged, feeling for his wife; and again indignant, feeling for 
Diana. His third reading found him out: he felt for both, but, as 
a member of the whispering world, much behind the scenes, he had 
a longing for the promised insinuations, just to know what they 
could say, or dared say. The paper was not shown to Lady Dun- 
stane. A run to London put him in the tide of the broken dam of 
gossip. The names were openly spoken and swept from mouth to 
mouth of the scandalmongers, gathering matter as they flew. He 
knocked at Diana’s door, where he was informed that the mistress of 
the house was absent. More than official gravity accompanied the 
announcement. Her address was unknown. Sir Lukin thought it 
now time to tell his wife. He began with a hesitating circumlocu- 
tion, in order to prepare her mind for bad news. She divined imme- 
diately that it concerned Diana, and forcing him to speak to the 
point, she had the story jerked out to her in a sentence. It stopped 
her heart. 

The chill of death was tasted in that wavering ascent from obli- 
vion to recollection. Why had not Diana come to her, she asked 
herself, and asked her husband ; who, as usual, was absolutely unable 
to say. Under compulsory squeezing, he would have answered, that 
she did not come because she could not fib so easily to her bosom 
friend : and this he thought notwithstanding his personal experience 
of Diana’s generosity. But he had other personal experiences of her 
sex, and her sex plucked at the bright star and drowned it. 
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The happy day of Lord Dannisburgh’s visit settled in Emma’s 
belief as the cause of Mr. Warwick’s unpardonable suspicions and 
cruelty. Arguing from her own sensations of a day that had been 
like the return of sweet health to her frame, she could see nothing 
but the loveliest freakish innocence in Diana’s conduct, and she 
recalled her looks, her words, every fleeting gesture, even to the 
ingenuousness of the noble statesman’s admiration of her, for the 
confusion of her unmanly and unworthy husband. And Emma was 
neverthelesss a thoughtful woman ; only her heart was at the head 
of her thoughts, and led the file; whose reasoning was accurate on 
erratic tracks. All night her heart went at fever pace. She 
brought the repentant husband to his knees, and then doubted, 
strongly doubted, whether she would, whether in consideration for 
her friend she could, intercede with Diana to forgive him. In the 
morning she slept heavily. Sir Lukin had gone to London early for 
further tidings. She awoke about midday, and found a letter on her 
pillow. It was Diana’s. Then while her fingers eagerly tore it 
open, her heart, the champion rider overnight, sank. It needed 
support of facts, and feared them: not in distrust of that dear 
persecuted soul, but because the very bravest of hearts is of its 
nature a shivering defender, sensitive in the presence of any hostile 
array, much craving for material support, until the mind and spirit 
displace it, depute it to second them instead of leading. 

She read by a dull November fog-light a mixture of the dreadful 
and the comforting, and dwelt upon the latter in abandonment, 
hugged it, though conscious of evil and the little that there was to 
veritably console. 

The close of the letter struck the blow. After bluntly stating 
that Mr. Warwick had served her with a process, and that he had 
no case without suborning witnesses, Diana said: ‘‘ But I leave the 
case, and him, to the world. Ireland, or else America; it is a guilt- 
less kind of suicide to bury myself abroad. He has my letters. 
They are such as I can show to you, and ask you to kiss me—and 
kiss me when you have heard all the evidence, all that I can add to 
it, kiss me. You know me too well to think I would ask you to 
kiss criminal lips. But I cannot face the world. In the dock, yes. 
Not where I am expected to smile and sparkle, on pain of incurring 
suspicion if I show a sign of oppression. I cannot do that. I see 
myself wearing a false grin—your Tony! No, I do well to go. 
This is my resolution ; and in consequence, my beloved! my only 
truly loved on earth! I do not come to you, to grieve you, as I 
surely should. Nor would it soothe me, dearest. This will be to you 
the best of reasons. It could not soothe me to see myself giving 
pain to Emma. I am like a pestilence, and let me swing away to 
the desert, for there I do no harm. I knowI am right. I have 
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questioned myself—it is not cowardice. Ido not quail. I abhor 
the part of actress. I should do it well—too well; destroy my 
soul in the performance. Is a good name before such a world as 
this worth that sacrifice? A convent and self-quenching ;-—clois- 
ters would seem to me like holy dew. But that would be sleep, and 
I feel the powers of life. Never have I felt them so mightily. If 
it were not for being called on to act and mew, I would stay, fight, 
meet a bayonet-hedge of charges and rebut them. I have my natural 
weapons and my cause. It must be confessed that I have also more 
knowledge of men and the secret contempt—it must be—the best of 
them entertain for us. Oh! and we confirm it if we trust them. 
But they have been at a wicked school. 

“‘T will write. From whatever place, you shall have letters, and 
constant. I write no more now. In my present mood I find no 
alternative between raging and drivelling. I am henceforth dead to 
the world. Never dead to Emma till my breath is gone—poor 
flame! I blow at a bedroom candle, by which I write in a brown 
fog, and behold what I am—though not even serving to write such a 
tangled scrawl as this. I am of no mortal service. In two days I 
shall be out of England. Within a week you shall hear where. I 
long for your heart on mine, your dear eyes. You have faith in 
me, and I fly from you!—I must be mad. Yet I feel calmly 
reasonable. I know that this is the thing to do. Some years hence 
a gray woman may return, to hear of a butterfly Diana, that had 
her day and disappeared. Better than a mewing and curtseying 
simulacrum of the woman—I drivel again. Adieu. I suppose I 
am not liable to capture and imprisonment until the day when I am 
cited to appear. I have left London. This letter and I quit the 
scene by different routes—I would they were one. My beloved! I 
have an ache—I think I am wronging you. Iam not mistress of 
myself, and do as something within me, wiser than I, dictates.—You 
will write kindly. Write your whole heart. It is not compassion I 
want, I want you. I can bear stripes from you. Let me hear 
Emma’s voice—the true voice. This running away merits your 
reproaches. It will look like—. Ihave more to confess: the tigress 
in me wishes it were! I should then have a reckless passion to fold 
me about, and the glory— infernal, if you name it so, and so it 
would be—of suffering for and with some one else. As it is, ] am 
utterly solitary, sustained neither from above nor below, except 
within myself, and that is all fire and smoke, like their new engines. 
—I kiss this miserable sheet of paper.—Yes, I judge that I have 
run off a line—and what a line !—which hardly shows a trace for 
breathing things to follow until they feel the transgression in wreck. 
How immensely nature seems to prefer men to women !—But this 
paper is happier than the writer. 


“Your Tony.” 
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That was the end. Emma kissed it in tears. They had often 
talked of the possibility of a classic friendship between women, the 
alliance of a mutual devotedness men choose to doubt of. She 
caught herself accusing Tony of the lapse from friendship. Hither 
should the true friend have flown unerringly. 

The blunt ending of the letter likewise dealt a wound. She 
reperused it, perused and meditated. The flight of Mrs. Warwick! 
She heard that cry—fatal! But she had no means of putting a hand 
on her.—‘‘ Your Tony.”” The coldness might be set down to exhaus- 
tion: it might, yet her not coming to her friend for counsel and love 
was a positive weight in the indifferent scale. She read the letter 
backward, and by snatches here and there; many perusals and 
hours passed before the scattered creature exhibited in its pages came 
to her out of the flying threads of the matter as her living Tony, 
whom she loved and prized and was ready to defend against the 
world. By that time the fog had lifted; she saw the sky on the 
borders of milky cloud-folds. Her invalid’s chill sensitiveness con- 
ceived a sympathy in the baring heavens, and lying on her sofa in 
the drawing-room she gained strength of meditative vision, weak 
though she was to help, through ceasing to brood on her wound and 
herself. She cast herself into her dear Tony’s feelings; and thus it 
came, that she imagined Tony would visit the Crossways, where she 
kept souvenirs of her father-—his cane, and his writing-desk, and a 
precious miniature of him hanging above it—before leaving England 
for ever. The fancy sprang to certainty; every speculation con- 
firmed it. Had Sir Lukin been at home she would have despatched 
him to the Crossways at once. The West wind blew, and gave her 
a view of the downs beyond the weald from her Southern window. 
She thought it even possible to drive there and reach the place, on 
the chance of her vivid suggestion, some time after nightfall; but 
a walk across the room to try her forces was too convincing of her 
inability. She walked with an ebony silver-mounted stick, a present 
from Mr. Redworth. She was leaning on it when the card of 
Thomas Redworth was handed to her. 


GeorcE MEREDITH. 
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No sovereign of our time, and few of any time, have taken their 
subjects so completely into their confidence as Queen Victoria has 
taken hers. ‘‘There’s such divinity doth hedge a king,” that it 
requires an effort for ordinary mortals to realise that royal personages 
are, after all, creatures of flesh and blood like themselves—sensitive 
to the same pains, soothed by the same pleasures, vexed by the same 
worries that beset humanity at large, It is, perhaps, still more 
uncommon, obvious as it is when one thinks of it, to realise the 
pathetic loneliness which must ever haunt the wearer of a crown. It 
haunted Princess Alice while she was yet merely on the threshold 
of a throne, and filled her with alarm when she found herself actually 
on the throne. “Private individuals,” she says, “are of course 
[note the “of course”’ | far the best off; our privileges being more duties 
than advantages. And their absence would be no privation compared 
to the enormous advantage of being one’s own master, and of being 
on equality with most people, and able to know men and the world 
as they are, and not merely as they please to show themselves to 
please us.” That was before she became Grand Duchess. After her 
accession she wrote: ‘I am so dreading everything, and, above all, 
the responsibility of being the first in everything.” Here we see 
concisely stated the twofold aspect of the loneliness which must 
always be more or less the heritage of royalty: first, the responsi- 
bility of always occupying the first place; secondly, the sense of 
unreality which sovereignty engenders—the feeling that it is 
impossible “to know men and the world as they are ”’—that it is all 
an endless masquerade. This yearning for equality, for stooping to 
a lower sphere in order to know men and things as they really are, 
is evidently a much larger element than is commonly supposed in 
the “ uneasiness” of “ the head that wears a crown.” After all, the 
deepest longing of the human heart is not to possess, but to be pos- 
sessed. It craves for the spontaneous offering of a love and trust 
that the offerer is free to refuse ; and one of the penalties of royalty 
is that it can seldom tell for certain when the offering is really spon- 
taneous and genuine. To be misunderstood sincerely and in good 
faith by those whose good opinion one values is hard to bear in any 
case, but much harder in the case of a sovereign, since the conse- 
quences may affect the welfare of an empire. 

That this is the explanation of the somewhat startling frankness 
with which the public have been admitted behind the scenes of 
English royalty is no longer a matter of conjecture: the Queen avows 
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it in a letter to Princess Alice; and the publication of that letter— 
the only letter other than the Princess’s own which is published in 
this volume—is clearly a message from the Queen to her people. 
Some of the Prince Consort’s friends had taken exception to the 
“unreserved fulness of details” published in Sir Theodore Martin’s 
volumes. The Queen defends this absence of reserve as indispensable 
to the purpose she had in view in publishing the Prince’s Life ; 
namely, that his whole life should be made known in all its fulness, 
and, as a consequence, the irreparable void which the premature 
death of the Prince made in the Queen’s own life :— 


‘¢ You must remember that endless false and untrue things have been written 
and said about us, public and private, and that in these days people will write 
and will know. ‘Therefore the only way to counteract this is to let the real, 
full truth be known, and as much be told as can be told with prudence and 
discretion ; and then no harm, but good, will be done.” 


This forecast will doubtless be verified by events, and the publica- 
tion of Princess Alice’s letters is an important contribution towards 
it. I am not going to attempt a review of a book which has been 
sufficiently reviewed already, and which most people have now read. 
The task which I propose to myself is a humbler one, namely, to 
follow the reapers, and see if I cannot glean here and there some- 
thing which does not lie obviously on the surface, yet which it may 
be well to remember. 

The first thing I note is the striking revelation which this volume 
makes of strong political differences in the bosom of the Royal Family, 
without apparently overshadowing, even with a fleeting cloud, the 
beautiful sunshine of their mutual affection. Much as Princess 
Alice loved her brothers and sisters, the Prince of Wales was her 
special favourite. Describing the pleasure of a visit from “dear 
Bertie,” she adds, ‘‘God bless him, dear brother! he is the one who 
has from my childhood been so dear to me.” And she never refers 
to the Princess of Wales except in terms of rapturous love and 
admiration. Yet, for all that, Princess Alice espoused the German 
side very warmly in the unequal war against Denmark ; nor did her 
avowed partisanship affect in any degree the affectionate intercourse 
between the two families. In the Austro-Prussian war, on the other 
hand, the Princess’s feelings were all against Prussia. And she did 
not mince her words in describing the conduct of the Prussian 
soldiers. ‘As the Prussians pillage here [Darmstadt], I have many 
people’s things hidden in the house. Even whilst in bed I had to 
see gentlemen in my room, as there were things to be done and 
asked which had to come straight to me.” “The town is full of 
Prussians. I hope they will not remain too long, for they pay for 
nothing, and the poor inhabitants suffer so much.” It must have 
been a sore trial to have two brothers-in-law—her husband’s brother 
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and her sister’s husband—in the army which she thus describes, and 
which was instrumental in seriously curtailing her husband’s heri- 
tage. But not a trace of soreness against her relatives is visible in 
any of the Princess’s letters. It is the same as regards Russia. The 
late Emperor and Empress were nearly related to Princess Alice 
by marriage, and she was personally fond of them. Their only 
daughter had in addition become her sister-in-law, and was a 
great favourite with her. Yet she allows herself to write as 
follows: ‘‘I follow as eagerly as any in England the advance 
of the Russians, and with cordial dislike. They can never be 
redressers of wrongs or promoters of civilisation and Christianity.” 
This isan instance of the thorough outspokenness which was so charac- 
teristic of Princess Alice. But it was an outspokenness so entirely 
free from malice, so obviously dictated by a sense of duty, that it 
clearly gave, and was meant to give, no pain to those who might 
have been expected to resent it. The truth is—though this is not 
actually stated—that the antipathy of the Princess to Russia was 
mainly due to her dislike of despotism. In general politics she was 
a sincere Liberal, and she regarded the predominance of Russian 
influence in Europe as inimical to the cause of freedom and progress. 
Hence the vehemence of her language against the Liberal Opposition 
in England during the controversy on the Eastern Question. ‘What 
do the friends of the ‘ Atrocity meetings’ say now ?”’ she exclaims 
in the summer of 1877. “ How difficult it has been made for the 
Government through them, and how blind they have been!” The 
answer made by “the friends of the Atrocity meetings ” to reproaches 
like this has always been that the surest way to increase the influence 
of Russia among the Christian races of Turkey is to exhibit her as the 
only Power who cares to make sacrifices on their behalf. The policy 
which “ deprecated the diplomatic action of the other Powers in the 
affairs of the Ottoman Empire ;”’ which rejected the Berlin Memo- 
randum; and which retreated before Turkish insolence at the Con- 
ference of Constantinople, thereby destroying the united action of 
the Great Powers in the face of Russia’s declarations that she would, 
if necessary, compel the obedience of the Porte single-handed ; it was 
this policy which left Russia mistress of the situation. If England 
had stood firm at the Conference of Constantinople, the Porte would 
have yielded obedience to the will of Europe, and there would have 
been peace, not only “with honour,” but without bloodshed. This 
is not a matter of opinion; it is a matter of fact publicly attested, 
when the catastrophe came, by Midhat and Server Pashas, who were 
Grand Vizier and Foreign Secretary respectively during the sitting 
of the Constantinople Conference. If Princess Alice were still 
among us, her clear and candid intelligence, instructed by a later 
experience, would probably admit that “the friends of the ‘ Atrocity 
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meetings’ ” were not, after all, so unpatriotic as they seemed to her 
in the turmoil of the controversy. 

But the remarkable thing is not that the Princess should have 
held these opinions and expressed them in private with the ardour of 
sincere conviction, but that they should now be given to the world 
under such august auspices. The passage, if it stood alone, might 
well give pain to a multitude of loyal persons, both eminent and 
insignificant, who followed—some of them to their own detriment— 
what seemed to them the path of duty. But the passage does not 
stand alone. It is one of several passages which, however natural 
in a private letter, are apt to startle one in print. The Princess’s 
strictures on the Prussian army, in which the Queen’s son-in-law 
held high command, have already been quoted, as has also her severe 
condemnation of the Russian Government and people in spite of the 
close ralationship between the reigning families of Russia and 
England. Still more surprising is the following, written in the 
summer of 1875 :— 


‘*T told the Emperor the fright we had about the war [which Prussia was then 
supposed to be meditating against France]. He was much distressed that any 
one could believe him capable of such a thing; but our Fritz and Fritz of 
Baden agree that, with Bismarck, in spite of the nation not wishing it, he 
might bring about 2 war at any moment. ... . This enormous and splendid 
army, ready at any moment, is a dangerous possession for any country.” 


After this the most sensitive of “the friends of the ‘ Atrocity 
meeting,’”? may bear the publication of Princess Alice’s censure 
with equanimity. It is not meant to wound them. It is merely 
another illustration of the Queen’s intense desire that her people 
should know herself and her family just as they are; with their 
opinions on current events, their hopes, their fears, their disappoint- 
ments—it may even be their prejudices. And so she lets “ the real full 
truth be known, and as much be told as can be told with prudence 
and discretion.” The curtain is raised, and we are permitted to see 
members of the Royal Family taking opposite sides on questions that 
divide the nation, and doing this with a degree of mutual forbear- 
ance and good temper which, let us hope, will do something towards 
mitigating the violence and bitterness of contemporary controversy. 
The reticence imposed on royalty must be one of the most irksome 
of its high duties. To be obliged to “‘ keep silence, yea even from 
good words,” in the heat of a great controversy or in the crisis of a 
high policy, must indeed be “ pain and grief” to a sovereign of keen 
feelings and strong convictions ; and it is evident from hints dropped 
in these letters that the Queen has had more than one painful 
experience of the state of mind so graphically described by the 
Psalmist. It isan immense relief sometimes to be able to speak 
one’s mind straight out ; but it isa relief in which the Royal Family 
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can seldom indulge. What wonder, then, if some of the suppressed 
feelings escape through any channel that may offer a legitimate vent, 
like this volume of Princess Alice’s letters. 

Let us now, however, leave these more general considerations, and 
gather up the salient features of the portrait which the Princess has 
drawn of herself so artlessly, yet so effectively. And, first, let us 


consider her as a wife. Nearly two years after her marriage she 
writes :— 


‘* Our life is a very happy one. I have nothing on earth to wish for, and 


much as I loved my precious Louis when I married him, still more do I love 
him now, and daily.” 


A year later she writes, while on a visit, with her husband, to her 
sister in Berlin :— 


‘* Louis is so happy to meet his old comrades again, and they equally so to 
see him; and I am so glad that he can have this amusement at least, for ho is 
so kind in not leaving me; and our life must be rather dull sometimes for a 


young man of spirit like him.” 
After eight years of married life we have this idyllic picture in 
miniature of a love that seems never to have lost the freshness of 


its honeymoon. The extract is from a letter to the Queen on the 
eve of the Franco-German war :— 


‘*T parted with dear Louis late in the evening, on the high road outside the 
village in which he was quartered for the night, and we looked back until 
nothing more was to be seen of each other. May the Almighty watch over his 
precious life and bring him safe back again; all the pain and anxiety are 
forgotten and willingly borne if he is only left to me and to his children !” 


And how natural is her comment on Field Marshal Wrangel’s con- 
gratulation on her husband’s heroism: “ I am very proud of all this; 
but Iam too much a woman not to long above all things to have 
him safe home again.” But Princess Alice’s love for her husband, 
true and deep as it was, was by no means of the lackadaisical sort. 
With all its poetry of feeling, it was most practical and methodical 
in action. She says of herself, twelve years after her marriage— 

‘*I certainly do not belong by nature to those women who are, above all, 
wife; but circumstances have forced me to be the mother in the real sense, as in 
a private family ; and I had to school myself to it, I assure you; for many 
small self-denials have been necessary. Baby-worship, or having the children 


indiscriminately about one, is not at all the right thing; and a perpetual talk 
about one’s children makes some women intolerable. I hope I steer clear of 


these faults—at least I try to do so.” 

And she certainly succeeded. Never was there a more affectionate 
mother; but it was an affection guided and controlled by a most 
enlightened prudence. She “ tries to be very just and consistent in 
all things towards” her children, but she owns that it is sometimes 
a great trial of patience. ‘They are so forward, clever, and spirited, 
that the least spoiling would do them great harm.” Again :— 
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‘The constant anxiety about the children is dreadful; and it is not physical 
ill one dreads for them, it is moral; the responsibility for these little lent souls 
is great; and, indeed, none can take it lightly who feel how great and 
important a parent’s duty is.” 

She not only superintended her children’s general education ; 
she instructed them herself daily in particular subjects, especially 
reading, history, natural history, and music. And she took great 
pains to educate herself at the same time, to fit her the better for 
her duties as a wife and mother. With this view she made a special 
study of physiology, which, “instead of finding it disgusting,” 
“filled her with admiration to see how wonderfully we are made.” 

But it may be thought that all this was but the mere amusement 
and pastime of a princess, since her privileged position placed her far 
above the trials and worries of ordinary life. Very far indeed was 
this from being the case. The life of Princess Alice was, on the 
whole, a hard life; hard, not merely in the sense of being a very 
busy life, but in being, in addition, a life that had experience of 
straitened circumstances, worries, and occasionally what may even be 
called drudgery. She has a nurse who is too old and clumsy to 
wash and dress the baby. So the Princess does all this hereslf. She 
is grateful for the help she receives at Cannes from the servants of 
her sister, the Crown Princess of Prussia, and puts off her journey 
home in order to get the benefit of that assistance for as long a part 
of the journey as possible. She was, in the most literal sense, nurse 
to her own children. The Queen began to fear the effect of this 
constant drain upon the Princess’s health, and remonstrated with 
her. The Princess answers :— 

‘*Having no cow, or country place to keep one, in this tremendous heat 
when one can’t keep milk, and dysentery carries off so many babies, it would 
not be fair to deprive the poor little thing of its natural and safest nourishment 
till the hot months are over. These, darling mama, are my reasons; and 
though I do it with such pleasure, yet it is not without sacrifices of comfort 


and convenience, &c.; but it seems to me the best course to take for our 
children, and as we are situated.” 


There are other indications scattered up and down the volume of 
the somewhat straitened circumstances in which the Princess and 
her husband lived. We must remember, however, that Prince 
Louis, though the heir-apparent to the Grand Duchy of Hesse, was 
merely the nephew of the reigning Duke, and that his own futher 
was living. He did not succeed to the throne till within a short 
period of Princess Alice’s death, and in the interval his income 
must have been small. That of the Princess, however, may seem 
sufficient for the comparatively modest wants and tastes of herself 
and husband. But doubtless there was much routine expenditure 
which no economy could obviate; and a much larger income than 
Princess Alice’s would soon be sorely crippled by a multitude of 
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small disbursements. Still, it is probable that the whole income of 
the Princess was not absorbed by domestic and official calls; some 
part of it, there is reason to believe, was bestowed in ways which 
shall not be known till the Books are opened and Charity has dis- 
closed her secrets. 

One might have supposed that a Princess who took so conscientious 
a view of her public and private duties could spare no time, even 
if she were disposed, for the relief of misery which lay altogether 
outside the frontier of what even a tender conscience might regard as 
the region of duty. But with Princess Alice the relief of distress 
was not so much a duty as a passion. The most distinctive attri- 
bute in her character, which was beautiful all round, was that of 
consoler—a fact which the discerning eye of her father discovered 
while she was still a young girl. It was the Princess Alice whom 
he took to the Queen to comfort her when her Majesty experienced 
her first great sorrow. And when the next sorrow came, which 
with one blast of desolation swept the Queen’s life of all its greenness 
and its blossom, the admiring gaze of the whole nation was attracted 
to the precocious self-command, mature thoughtfulness, and gift of 
symathetic service which were then displayed by Princess Alice, to 
the great advantage of the country at large. Her sympathy wasa 
literal rendering of the etymological meaning of the word. She 
actually suffered with the sufferer, and was restless and unhappy 
till she did her best to soothe the pain. An instance of this was 
related to the present writer within the last few days. On hearing 
one evening that the child of the Russian Charge d’Affaires at 
Darmstadt was taken suddenly ill with croup, Princess Alice, 
without waiting for her carriage, and attended only by her maid, 
ran through the streets, and on arriving at the house took the little 
sufferer in her arms, and by her gentle and skilful treatment saved 
its life. 

Two years after her marriage, and while yet hardly out of her 
teens, she became patroness of a ladies’ society in Darmstadt which 
had for its object the relief of women in childbed. Her name was 
doubtless solicited as an attractive ornament. But the Princess took 
a practical view of the office. She had all cases regularly reported 
to her, and, not satisfied with this, she took personally an active part 
in the work of the society. She tells the Queen, as a great secret, 
one of the incognito visits which she thus made to the homes of 
penury and pain :— 


«The other day I went to one incog. with Christa [her maid] in the old part 
of the town. And the trouble we had to find the house! At length, through 
a dirty courtyard, up a dark ladder, into one little room, where lay in one bed 
the poor woman and her baby: in the room four other children, the husband, 
two other beds, and a stove. But it did not smell bad, nor was it dirty. I sent 
Christa down with the children, and then with the husband cooked something 
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for the woman, arranged ker bed a little, took her baby for her, bathed its 
eyes—for they were so bad, poor little thing !—and did odds and ends for her. 
I went twice. The people did not know me, and were so nice, so good, and 
touchingly attached to each other; it did one’s heart good to see such good 
feelings in such poverty. The husband was out of work, the children too 
young to go to school, and they had only four kreuzers in the house when she 
was confined. Think of that misery and discomfort! If one never sees any 
poverty, and always lives in that cold circle of Court people, one’s good feelings 


dry up, and I felt the want of going about and doing the little good that is in 
my power.” 


That passage is well worth quoting at length. All through her 
life the Princess was oppressed with the feeling of the fleetingness of 
time, the shortness and uncertainty of life, and the duty therefore 
of pressing as much of real work as possible into each day as it 
passed beyond recall. She gives pathetic expression to this feeling 


in the year 1873, after she had done much work and endured much 
sorrow :— 


‘The day passes so quickly when one can do good and make cthers happy, 
and one leaves always so much undone. I feel more than ever one should put 
nothing off ; and children grow up so quickly and leave one [one of hers had 
left not long before by a sudden and tragic death], and I would that mine 
should take nothing but the recollection of love and happiness from their home 
into the world’s fight, knowing that they have there always a safe harbour and 
open arms to comfort and encourage them when they are in trouble. Ido hope 
that this may become the case, thoygh the lesson for parents is so difficult, 
being constantly giving, without always finding the return.” 


Eight years previously she exclaimed, with reference to the pre- 
mature death of a relation :— 


‘*A short life indeed, and it makes one feel the uncertainty of life, and the 
necessity of labour, self-deniai, charity, and all those virtues which we ought 
to strive after. Oh that I may die, having done my work and not sinned with 


Unterlassung des Guten [omission to do what is good], the fault into which it 
is easiest to fall.” 


And who could say, as she says to her mother in the unaffected 
simplicity of private correspondence ?—“ Not a moment of the day 
is wasted, and I have enough to read and to think about.” The 
Prince and herself got up at six every morning in summer, and at 
seven in winter, and the work of the whole day was regularly mapped 
out. It was only in this way that the Princess was able to get 
through the vast amount of multifarious duties which she imposed 
on herself. She organised and superintended societies for the relief 
of distress, for helping the sick and wounded in time of war, for the 
education of women, for improving the dwellings of the poor. And 
all the while she was hardly ever free from pain. “I am very 
sleepless, and never without headache,” she writes in 1870; “ but 
one has neither time nor wish to think of oneself.” She suffered 
from chronic neuralgia, the pain of which was sometimes so acute as to 
be almost past endurance, even by her who had schooled herself to 
bear somuch. Describing one of these attacks to her mother, she says : 
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“T really thought I should go out of my mind, and you know I can 
stand a tolerable amount of pain.’”’ Yet she was withal bright and 
cheerful, enjoying with unaffected zest and playful gaiety the inno- 
cent pleasures which came in her way. In one of her letters to her 
mother she gives a charming description of an expedition which 
herself and the Prince made in the Tyrol in company with Count 
and Countess Gleichen. They took no servants, not even a maid, 
and had to do everything for themselves, roughing it thoroughly 
and with keen enjoyment. At one place they “turned into a funny 
little dark inn, in which we four found one small but clean room for 
us—most primitive. Victor [Count Gleichen] cooked part of the 
dinner, and it was quite good. We all slept—lI resting on a bed, the 
other three on the floor—in this little room, with the small window 
wide open.” ‘ We enjoyed our tour immensely, and got on perfectly 
w'thout servants.” ‘There was only one drawback, and every one 
who has travelled much without a servant will enter with some 
pathos into the feelings of the Princess in describing it, especially 
the incident of the recalcitrant “bag.” “Packing up things, 
though, every morning was a great trouble, and the bag would 
usually not shut at first.” 

In the year 1868 Princess Alice made the acquaintance of Strauss, 
and the acquaintance thus begun ripened into intimacy in the begin- 
ning of 1870, when Strauss happened to be again in Darmstadt. 
Scarlet fever had then invaded the Princess’s family, and laid pros- 
trate her husband and two of her children. She undertook the 
nursing entirely herself, and was thus isolated from the world. 
Feeling the need of some companionship and cordially appreciating 
intellectual gifts, she wrote to ask the brilliant neologist to ‘‘ come 
and see her if he was not afraid of infection.” Previous to this they 
had seen a good deal of each other and read Voltaire together. 
During the period of her enforced seclusion the Professor read to 
her a course of lectures on Voltaire, which afterwards developed into 
a book. Strauss was anxious to dedicate the volume to the Princess, 
but hesitated to solicit a permission which would have publicly com- 
mitted her Highness to agreement with the contents of the book. But 
nothing was more characteristic of Princess Alice than her sterling 
honesty and brave love of truth. She had become a believer in the 
opinions of Strauss, and she could not endure the thought of seeming to 
believe doctrines which she no longer held, or shunning connection 
with a man whose opinions were unpopular in high quarters. So she 
anticipated the desire of Strauss, and herself proposed that the book 
on Voltaire should be dedicated to her; which was accordingly done. 

This episode, however, was but u brief phase in the development 
of the Princess’s character. Various circumstances conspired to 
shake her confidence in the destructive theories of Strauss, though 
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she still retained her respect for the author personally. Strauss 
continued to advance with rapid strides into the region of blank 
negation, and with this he combined a startling intellectual progress 
in the direction of political despotism. The whole tone of his book 
on The Old and the New Faith was antipathetic to the best part of 
her nature, and thus the hold of Strauss upon her had been greatly 
relaxed, if not completely discarded, even before the clouds which 
had obscured her faith had been dispersed by the tempest of a 
poignant sorrow. Her second boy, a bright child of two, known in 
her letters as “ Frittie,” fell out of a window while her back was 
momentarily turned, and was killed before her very eyes. Born 
during his father’s absence in the war with France, and delicate 
from his birth, he was endowed with the intellectual brightness 
which often goes with feebleness of bodily organization, and was 
naturally a special pet of his mother’s. The sudden and tragic 
quenching of his life was a terrible blow to her; and she bore it 
with a fortitude which, like a flawless piece of metal, gained 
strength from every stroke inflicted by the Divine artificer. There is 
a wonderful pathos in some of her simple references to her lost trea- 
sure—a vivid vision of suppressed sorrow which enables us almost to 
see her grief. ‘‘ He was such a bright child. It seems so quiet next 
door. I miss the little feet, the coming to me; for we lived so 
much together. . . . He loved flowers so much. I can’t see one 
along the roadside without wishing to pick it for him.” . “In my 
own house it seems to me as if I never could play again on that 
piano, where little hands were nearly always thrust when I wanted 
to play. . . . I had played so often lately that splendid, touching 
funeral march of Chopin’s; and I remember it is the last thing I 
played, and then the boys were running in the room.” “ Having 
so many girls, I was so proud of our two boys! The pleasure did 
not last long, but he is mine more than ever now. [He seems near 
me always, and I carry his precious image in my heart everywhere.” 

This intense realisation of the invisible was a striking charac- 
teristic of Princess Alice, and doubtless helped her to shake off 
with greater ease the influence of Strauss and the Tubingen school 
generally. She often said that she felt as if her father, to whom she 
was passionately attached, was “by her side,” watching over her 
and inspiring her with noble thoughts and self-sacrificing purposes. 
She could not, for long, believe that a life so sweet and promising as 
“Frittie’s,” or one so energetic and influential as her father’s, had 
belied her instincts and ceased to be through the violent contact of its 
physical framework with a stone pavement, or by the introduction 
of a few germs of deleterious matter into the blood. ‘“ The whole 
edifice of philosophical conclusions which I had built for myself,” 
she said, “I find to have no foundation whatever ; nothing of it is 
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left; it has crumbled away like dust. What should we be, what 
would become of us, if we had no faith; if we did not believe that 
there is a God who rules the world and each of us?” It is much 
easier to face death for ourselves than to face it in the case of those 
we love. Cicero met his own death with heroic fortitude; but the 
philosophy of consolation which appeared so convincing in the villa 
at Tusculum, environed by all that nature and art could do to 
make life happy, vanished like a mirage of the desert when 
death carried off his Tullia. And so it will ever be. The man that 
has truly loved will never, unless in the lap of prosperity or in 
the aberration of despair, accept death as the final solution of 
the riddle of existence. The heart searches for its vanished 
kindred, and will not believe that they cease to be, or that its 
interest in them or theirs in it is broken. It is a universal senti- 
ment of humanity which has survived, and will survive, all the 
sophistries of speculation. We see it in an Old Mortality going up 
and down the country laboriously restoring the time-worn tombstones 
of the Covenanters, as well as in the great orator of Athens, who knew 
the spell that it contained when he electrified his degenerate country- 
men into a fitful display of patriotism by his passionate apostrophe 
vo “ those who died at Marathon.” It is also seen in those legends 
of many lands which represent some hero or national benefactor as 
enjoying a privileged immunity from the last debt of humanity : 
our own Arthur still living in the Vale of Avalon, or the great 
German Kaiser sleeping in his mystic cave till his country shall 
again need his trusty sword. And it is the same instinct which 
prompted the custom of praying for the dead—a custom which pre- 
vailed and still prevails among the Jews, and which pervades the 
earliest literature of Christianity. How natural the habit is comes 
out incidentally in one of Princess Alice’s letters. ‘ Ernie” [her 
elder boy] “always prays for Frittie, and talks to me of him when 
we walk together.” 

And with equal naturalness Tennyson, in his Ode on the Duke of 
Wellington, prays for the soul of the great Captain. The reader 
will remember, too, a beautiful passage in the Morte d’ Arthur, where 


the duty of praying for the dead is argumentatively enjoined in the 
person of the poet’s hero :— 


‘**Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole world round is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 
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The fact is, we all pray for the dead—at least all loving hearts do. 
When our beloved pass away from us we follow them with our longing 
thoughts; we speculate on their condition and their work in the world 
unseen ; we wish them well. And what is a wish but an unexpressed 
prayer? ‘“ Every good and holy desire,” says Hooker, “though it lack 
the form, hath notwithstanding in itself the substance, and with Him 
the force, of a prayer, Who regardeth the very moanings and sighs 
of the heart of man.” In truth, to forbid prayers for the dead is to 
undermine the doctrine of prayers for the living. 

There is much more in Princess Alice’s character on which it would 
be pleasant and instructive to linger; but the limits of space forbid 
it, and we must hasten to the last scene in her full and busy life. 
In November, 1878, diphtheria, of which she had a great horror, 
invaded her household. It attacked in rapid succession her husband 
and all her children save one. For days their lives hovered between 
life and death, and at last a girl, whom her mother always fondly 
called “Sunshine,” yielded to the malady. It would be difficult to 
find in all the literature of sorrow a more vivid picture of concen- 
trated grief than that which is presented in the series of telegrams 
which the agonised mother sent to the Queen during those terrible 
days. Yet even in that supreme ordeal she was consistently true to 
herself. She nursed her family with unwearied devotion, and strove 
to conceal from each of them her own sorrow and anxiety. It would 
be hard to match the pathos of the following scene. When the 
coffin that contained all that was mortal of “Sunshine” was about 
to be removed from the chamber of death— 

“‘The Grand Duchess quietly entered the room. She knelt down near it, 
pressing a corner of the pall to her lips. Then she rose, and the funeral service 
began. When it was over she cast one long, loving look at the coffin which hid 
her darling from her. She then left the room and slowly walked up-stairs. At 
the top of the stairs she knelt down, and taking hold of the golden balustrade 


looked into the mirror opposite to her to watch the little coffin being taken out 
of the house. She was marvellously calm; only long-drawn sighs escaped 


her.” 

And then the brave woman rose from her agony, in the spirit 
of Him who conquered in Gethsemane, and resumed her ministry 
of consolation to those who were still left to her. Her strength 
lasted till she saw her husband and surviving children out of 
danger; and then she succumbed to the dreadful malady from which 
she had, humanly speaking, delivered them. She passed quietly 
away, murmuring to herself : “‘ From Friday to Saturday—four weeks 
—May [i.e. “Sunshine,” who had died just four weeks before ]— 
dear papa.” It was the anniversary of the Prince Consort’s death, 
and the coincidence occurred to her as her longing desire to see him 
again was about to be gratified. One is glad to learn that the story 
of her having caught the infection from having kissed her dying 
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child is a myth. It was out of keeping with her character. She 
never allowed her own emotions to cross the path of her duty; and 
her duty then, as she recognised it, was to save her life for her 
husband and family. 

One thing that must strike the readers of Princess Alice’s Letters 
is the reserve of moral and intellectual strength which they indicate 
rather than exhibit. Sayings of sententious force occur in them 
which show a pondering and deeply thoughtful mind: such as that 
“children educate their parents;” the difference in kind between 
the Queen’s grief and the Princess’s own grief; the pithy analysis 
of the difference between filial and connubial love; the reason why 
mourners “grow to love their grief,” which Princess Christian 
happily parallels with a strikingly similar passage in Shakespeare ; 
the inversion of the order of nature in the fact of parents surviving 
their children—a thought to which Burke gives pathetic expression 
in the passage in which he describes the desolation wrought in his 
life by the premature death of his only son. 

It is well that the record of a life so rich and full as that of 
Princess Alice has been given to the world. It cannot fail to do 
good—especially to ‘the frivolous upper classes,” whose waste of 
their opportunities Princess Alice more than once deplores. What 
she says of her own father’s married life is strictly true of her own, 
and may fittingly close this slight sketch of the character of one of 
the purest and noblest women of our time: “A life like his was a 
whole long lifetime, though only twenty-two years, and he well 
deserved his rest!” 


‘* Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ; 
To all the sensual world proclaim : 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


Maucotm MacCott. 








HOME AND. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
I.—POLITICAL. 


FRvITFUL in expectancy and speculation, the last fortnight has termi- 
nated in a surprise. Only a comparatively small minority of Minis- 
terialists or of Conservatives was prepared for the result which has 
immediately followed the statements of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville on the subject of the Anglo-French agreement. The policy 
of Ministers has, of course, been censured and condemned by those 
whose business it is to condemn and censure everything which 
Ministers propose. But the declarations of the Government have 
not stimulated the hopes among their enemies, or excited the mis- 
givings among their friends, that were anticipated. Their case is 
generally admitted, after a fairly deliberate inspection, to be in- 
finitely stronger than the one had hoped or the other had feared. It 
is true that the details of the basis on which the Conference will 
attempt to settle the pecuniary difficulties of Egypt is still unknown, 
and that the financial portion of the policy of the Government, 
which must be accepted by the Powers before the understanding with 
France is valid, has yet to be disclosed. Meanwhile it is natural for 
unprejudiced persons to forecast the future from the past. Reason- 
ing by analogy, they will contend that as the conditions arrived at by 
the Government with the French Republic do not involve the 
scandalous surrender to France which the country was led to look 
for; so it is at least possible or probable that the financial arrange- 
ments which have not yet been definitely decided on may reveal a 
bargain far from disadvantageous or shameful to this country. On 
the whole, therefore, the effect of the ministerial announcements 
made in Parliament on Monday, June 23, has been to predispose the 
public in favour of the financial proposals that will be submitted at 
the Conference, now on the eve of meeting. The lines of the general 
Egyptian policy of the Government have been broadly and boldly 
indicated. Even those journals which were foremost in condemning 
the Government by anticipation have admitted that if they are not 
perfect, a good deal may be said in favour of them. ‘The more they 
are considered, the more closely, there is sound reason to think, they 
will be recognised as hitting the happy mean between the two 
methods of procedure from which Ministers had to make their choice. 

For two alternative courses in regard to Egypt have been open to 
the Government. In the first place, they might have reverted to the 
line of heroic action which would have kindled a blaze of enthusiasm 
half a century ago. They might have set to work to furnish the 
Jingo bard of the future with the materials for a new Egyptian epic. 
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They might have struck the old melodramatic attitude of English 
patriotism, and announced to the whole world that England, and Eng- 
land alone, should be the mistress of Egypt. They might, to put it 
in a more practical way, have annexed the country, or, what would 
have come to the same thing, have proclaimed an indefinite protec- 
torate of it. This would at least have been an intélligible policy ; 
but what is the price we should have paid for it? That we should 
have contracted the mortal enmity of our nearest Continental neigh- 
bour—a neighbour with whom we are brought into contact in every 
quarter of the globe—is allowed by the most impracticable of Tories, 
but is minimised by them on the plea that we can make ourselves as 
disagreeable to France as France can make herself disagreeable te-us. 
Granting that this ¢w quogue kind of retort is an adequate reply to a 
serious objection, are there no other considerations than this with which 
we should have been compelled to make our account? In the first 
place, if we had proceeded to assert our claim to an absolute and ex- 
clusive supremacy in Egypt, we should have had no alternative but 
to accept the honour with all its contingent burdens—to take upon 
ourselves the whole Egyptian debt, and probably to have added a 
hundred millions to our own national debt. Serious as this under- 
taking may seem, it is light in comparison with the magnitude of 
the other duties which, in consequence of such a step, would have 
devolved upon us. It would have been impossible for us to have 
added Egypt to our empire without precipitately entering the lists 
as a great European Power. We should have had no choice but to 
measure ourselves against the big military States of the Continent. 
We should have thrown down the glove not only to France, but to 
Germany, to Austria, and to Russia. The immediate sequel would 
have been the reopening of the whole Eastern question. A fresh 
and uncontrollable impulse would have been given by us to the 
more aggressive movements of the two German Empires and of 
Russia. Austria, with the approval of Germany, would have sought 
to indemnify herself for England’s crowning act of aggrandisement 
in Egypt by pushing her way to Salonica. Constantinople would 
not have been suffered to remain in the hands of the Turk, and 
before many months had elapsed we should have found that the 
price of a spirited policy in Egypt was an estrangement from us 
of all the great Continental States, resulting in an international 
war. But the pressure would have been felt long ere these ex- 
tremities had been experienced at home. Pitting ourselves, as, 
by the irresistible force of circumstances we should have done, 
against the first military Powers of Europe, we should have had 
no alternative but to attempt to strengthen the tenure of our 
authority upon the same terms that it is maintained by them. How- 
ever keen our national and popular prejudices against such a régime, 
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we should have been driven to adopt the conscription in England. 
Even Conservative speakers have before now declared that, on this 
side of a revolution, conscription in this country was an impossibility. 
Yet without conscription, and with Egypt on our hands, it would 
be absurd to suppose that we could have proved for a moment 
adequate to the fresh burden we had gratuitously assumed. 

Now if we eliminate the possibility of an ignominious abnegation 
of the position which events have forced upon us in the valley of the 
Nile, what else was there to do but that which Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues are doing, or are endeavouring to accomplish? An 
English annexation or protectorate of Egypt would have amounted to 
an assertion of the exclusive right of England to make her influence 
felt in that country, and would have kindled the secret fires of 
intrigue throughout two continents. As it is, the Government have 
declared that our paramount object is not to keep ourselves in, but 
to keep others out, and after having prolonged our occupation of the 
country for a certain period, to vest its government in the native 
authorities, subject always to the proviso that our troops shall not 
leave till the country is pronounced by the European Powers to be in 
a condition to rule itself. As regards France, it was open for us to 
decide whether we would live against her or with her. We are 
about to engage in the latter attempt, and upon, terms equally credi- 
table and satisfactory to her and to ourselves. We start with the 
assumption that in three or four years’ time Egypt will have learned 
enough to make her able to dispense with English tutelage. There- 
fore Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville propose a conditional, not an 
absolute, limitation of the period of our occupation till 1888. If at 
the expiration of this time Egypt proves unripe for political inde- 
pendence, then the same Powers which have acquiesced in our 
paramount influence in Egypt during the last two years will 
have the opportunity of expressing their acquiescence in it again. 
As for the ultimate aim of our policy, it accords, as defined by 
Ministers, precisely with that which was suggested in the last 
number of the Fortnightly Review. Our goal, in other words, is a 
neutralised Egypt, and in proportion as this end is accomplished we 
shall deal with Egypt as, earlier in the century, our statesmen dealt 
with Belgium, and guarantee it against external attack. To what 
do the remaining provisions of the so-called Anglo-French agree- 
ment amount? Much has been said of the multiple control, but 
the phrase is now shown to be as empty, as meaningless, and as 
mischievous as phrases offen are. The Caisse de la Dette may 
be described as an International Commission which transacts the 
business affairs of the bondholders. The powers with which it is 
now proposed to invest it are singularly modest. It will have the 
right of a deliberative voice in respect of the Egyptian budgets of 
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the future, and the Chairman of the Commission, who is an English- 
man, will have a casting vote. No general council supervising 
the politics or finance of Egypt is to be appointed. So long as the 
financial advisers of the Khedive keep within the limits of a normal 
Egyptian budget, the members of the Caisse de la Dette will only 
have a consultative power. For instance, should the Egyptian 
Government decide to expend half a million or any other sum upon 
such a business as irrigation works, the Caisse will be without any 
authority to check such an expenditure, provided a proportionate 
reduction is made in other items of the budget. If it is said that 
England does not by this arrangement sufficiently indemnify her- 
self against the charges which may be incurred during the period 
of our occupation, the answer is obvious. It is expressly stipulated 
that the Egyptian Government shall be authorised under pressure 
of the force majeure to spend extraordinary sums without reference 
to the Caisse. We have to reckon with a period of three years and 
a half, during which we shall for all practical purposes be supreme 
in Egypt. Is it not, therefore, clear that whatever the financial 
responsibilities that England, in respect of any proposal brought 
forward at the Conference, incurs, she will do so on the strength of 
her ascendancy—her command, in other words, for the time, of the 
resources of the Egyptian exchequer? We can, however, only now 
deal with the facts before us, and on the specifically financial 
policy of the Government it is out of our power t> pronounce any 
opinion, because this will not fully come before Parliament and the 
country till the Conference has concluded its deliberations. Of 
course it must be expected that the bondholders will complain 
of any arrangement that may be arrived at. They apprehend, and 
no doubt corrgctly, that the interest on the sums they have invested 
in Egyptian loans will be somewhat reduced. There has been 
during the last two years a considerable deal of abnormal expenditure 
in Egypt. But what would have been the position of Egypt’s 
creditors without this? Suppose, for instance, nothing had been 
done to cope with Arabi’s rebellion. Where, in that case, would 
Egypt’s creditors have found themselves ? 

But the question which is of the most immediate and practical 
interest is the influence that the ministerial statements of two days 
ago, and the issues of the forthcoming Conference, are likely to have 
upon the Government. We have already expressed our belief that 
Egypt, instead of being a source of weakness to Ministers, is in a fair 
way of being transformed into one of strength. Let us see exactly 
what it is that Mr. Gladstone has accomplished, and what is the 
practical alternative to Parliament and the country if his policy is 
disapproved. In the first place the Anglo-French agreement is con- 
sistent in every particular with the repeatedly declared pledges and 
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assurances of British Ministers to Europe. The Egyptian question 
is once more admitted to be a matter of European concern, and 
England, while she asserts that certain consequential rights and 
privileges belong to her, does not budge an inch from the fiduciary 
attitude which she originally assumed. Our course, therefore, is at 
once advantageous to ourselves and honourable, as is abundantly 
proved by the comments of the foreign press, to say nothing of the 
singularly able, acute, and generous speech of M. Jules Ferry in the 
French Chamber. We have, in a word, vindicated our loyalty to 
the disinterested protestations which we made at the outset, and to 
the regard for English interests which it was a patriotic duty to 
maintain. At the same time there is no political position which is 
not, from a party point of view, vulnerable, and the Conservatives 
will be able to make a case against the Government scheme. Ordi- 
nary considerations of political prudence might have been expected 
to suggest to the leaders of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
a line of action in diametrical antagonism to that which they pursued 
on Monday last. Sir Stafford Northcote, one might have supposed, 
would have reserved any expression ef opinion on the Anglo-French 
agreement till further particulars were forthcoming. He might have 
profitably utilised the interval with propounding a series of well- 
considered interrogatories on the subject of finance. He did nothing 
of the sort. His remarks suggested no policy of any kind. What 
might have been expected followed. Lord Randolph Churchill was 
spurred into impetuous activity by the inertness of his titular chief, 
and delivered a speech wanting indeed neither in vivacity nor vigour, 
but singularly infelicitous in much of its language. Lord Randolph 
Churchill has arrived at a period when he should be conscious of 
a growing sense of responsibility. He is destined to attain a very 
high position, and a man with such a prospect owes it to™ himself 
and to others not lightly to level such accusations, as those to 
which he gave expression, against the stability of a foreign Govern- 
ment and the veracity of its ambassador in London. 

Meanwhile the Opposition has shown its hand. Notice has been 
given by Mr. Bruce of a vote of censure on the Government, and 
the debate, to which it will give rise, will commence next week. 
No one can be doubtful as to the result. The Anglo-French agree- 
ment is at the present moment provisional only. It depends for 
its validity first on the verdict pronounced upon it by the French 
Chamber, secondly on the financial arrangement of the Conference. 
If no such arrangement is concluded the convention falls to the 
ground. It is not only inconceivable that Parliament would con- 
demn Ministers on the purely ‘hypothetical issue which must be 
raised by a vote of censure at the present juncture, but it is 
certain, as the speeches of Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster made very 
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clear, that many Liberals who are disposed to dislike the Egyptian 
policy of the Government would resent the injustice and the absur- 
dity of a premature attack and would go into the ministerial 
lobby. We may, however, still have a second vote of censure 
moved by the Opposition at some future stage—for instance, 
when the Conference is at an end. The authors of such a vote 
would in effect ask Parliament to undo all that Mr. Gladstone has 
done, to render futile the deliberations of the Powers, and to reopen 
the whole Egyptian question anew. In this event it cannot 
but strike most persons that the Prime Minister would occupy a 
position almost inexpugnable. Here, he might in nearly as many 
words say, is a project which if adopted offers a reasonable assurance 
that the affairs of Egypt will be settled on a basis satisfactory to 
Europe and honourable to England. It has at least received the 
sanction of the European Powers; if, he might add, addressing 
Parliament, you accept it, we may anticipate an auspicious sequel. 
If, on the other hand, you refuse it, you will go in the face of the 
European concert which we have laboured not unsuccessfully to pre- 
serve, and you will risk a reopening of the entire Eastern question, 
and the war which that process would probably entail. To put it 
somewhat differently, the country will recognise in Mr. Gladstone at 
such a juncture the Minister who offers it a choice between peace and 
war. Whatever the invectives of the Opposition leaders against 
the settlement, we believe that the better sense of the community 
will prevail, and that the Prime Minister’s opponents will find 
themselves in a dilemma which will be the best tribute to the policy 
of the Government. 

Let us pass from Egypt to the Reform Bill. That measure has 
passed through the House of Commons without change and almost 
without challenge. Such criticisms as it has received have been 
dictated rather by the necessities of partisanship than by hostility 
to its object. Not only has no cave revealed its yawning recesses, 
but not even the suspicion of a fissure in the hard and solid soil has 
revealed itself. The Peers cannot but recognise the danger of meet- 
ing with a simple negative the Bill which comes up to it, stamped 
with all the authority that resides in the practically unanimous 
acceptance of the Commons, and will mainly take exception to the 
separation of redistribution from enfranchisement. The concession 
made by Mr. Gladstone robs this plea of any force which under other 
circumstances it might have. The Prime Minister has agreed to 
a proposal which will postpone the operation of the measure for 
eighteen months, and which will afford abundant time for passing 
the Bill which the Government have always admitted to be the 
necessary accompaniment of an extension of the franchise. If, 
therefore, the Lords throw out the Reform Bill because of its incom- 
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pleteness we shall know what is the true conclusion to draw. Either 
it may be said they hope to stave off a legislation which they fear 
and hate, or they have determined that the Liberals shall not be 
permitted to complete their work, and that the Conservatives shall 
enjoy the prestige of passing a Reform Bill, and of jerrymandering 
the constituencies after their own fashion. 

It is not, indeed, the ultimate destiny of the measure which is 
in doubt, but the reputation and influence of Lord Salisbury which 
tremble in the balance. If the Peers compass the defeat of the 
measure it will be less because they are indisposed to acquiesce in 
the inevitable, than because they are resolved to support the Tory 
statesman whom they have repeatedly thrown over. The point to be 
decided is simply whether Lord Salisbury shall or shall not be perma- 
nently eclipsed. The Conservative chief in the Peers is pledged by 
his own words to precipitate a dissolution and, for this reason, if for 
no other, to defeat the Bill. Thus far his history as a party leader 
has been one of failure and desertion. Upon almost every occasion 
on which he has posed as the pioneer and protector of Toryism their 
lordships have thrown him over. . He was compelled to acquiesce in 
the Irish Land Act of 1881; he bore the brunt of a profound humi- 
liation over the Arrears Act of the next year ; his party refused to obey 
his guidance in the agricultural legislation of last session. It remains 
to be seen whether the Conservative Peers will assert their indepen- 
dence now, or will combine together, in defiance of the monitions of 
common sense, to protect the remnant of authority and of fame which 
is still left to Lord Salisbury as a party chief. The acceptance by 
the Lords of the Reform Bill would be a blow to Lord Salisbury from 
which he would never recover. No doubt that is a consideration 
which will influence a certain number of votes. Supposing that the 
Conservative Peers rally round their leader in a body, what will be 
the result? The entire session will have been wasted, the country 
will be irritated to the point of exasperation, we shall be plunged 
in the heat and turmoil of political agitation, and all for what? 
Simply that Lord Salisbury’s self-love may be gratified, and that a 
brief postponement of electoral reform may be effected. Lord Salis- 
bury will justify his opposition to the great measure of the session on 
the ground that it will involve a dissolution, It will not, and should 
not be allowed to, involve anything of the sort. The country is 
unanimously in favour of reform, and the popular demonstrations 
which must follow the successful execution of Lord Salisbury’s 
manceuvre will convince the most sceptical of hereditary legislators of 
the fact. What necessity, then, can there be of appealing to the con- 
stituencies ? The consequence of allowing Lord Salisbury to have 
his way will be an autumn session, and the presentation of the Bill 
to the House of Lords a second time. It may be said that, in this 
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event, the Lords could not stultify themselves by accepting the 
measure, and would have no alternative but to throw it out once 
more. It is, however, more probable that, having. regard to the 
expressions of opinion in all parts of the United Kingdom, the Lords 
would decline to risk a second encounter with the Commons, and that 
even Lord Salisbury might recognise the unwisdom of repeating 
the protest which the Upper House had made against the measure a 
few months earlier. What would be Lord Salisbury’s position then, 
and what place would the Second Chamber occupy in public opinion ? 
Is it not clear, that the path of safety in this as in many another 
matter is the path of dignity, and that if Lord Salisbury is permitted 
to win a triumph now, it will be fraught with consequences disastrous 
alike to himself and to the Assembly in which he possesses a majority ¢ 

From what has now been said, a fair idea of the condition of the 
Government at a juncture, extremely critical to the country, may be 
formed. Mr. Gladstone has been in office for more than four years, 
and considerable as have been the fluctuations and vicissitudes his 
administration has experienced, it is, in June, 1884, pretty much 
what it was in June, 1880. Now, as then, it has its normal, natural, 
and irreconcilable opponents. Within the last week two constitu- 
encies have decided against it. The villa-dom and gentility of Mid- 
Surrey and the agriculturists of South Hampshire have returned, as 
they have done before and are likely to do in future, typical Conser- 
vative members. Every endeavour has been made by the Conser- 
vative leaders to raise the country against the Government. Lord 
Salisbury’s latest appearances on popular platforms have failed to 
inspire a sentiment of even local animation. The condition of the 
Conservatives at the present moment—Lord Salisbury pledged to 
the rejection of the Reform Bill, Lord Randolph Churchill speaking 
in favour of it at Birmingham, while so little interest is exhibited by 
the Opposition in their own affairs that they will not even keep a 
House when Sir Henry Holland has a motion of the utmost im- 
portance on the subject of South Africa—taken in connection with 
the success which has attended the Reform Bill, and the dexterity of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Egyptian statesmanship, impresses the country with 
a sense of the hopelessness of entrusting the administration of its affairs 
to the Conservatives. Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill 
are as little united on questions of foreign as of domestic policy. 
Perhaps the best speech which Lord Randolph has ever delivered is 
that which he addressed a week ago to the electors of Aylesbury, 
and in which he bitterly denounced the aggressive imperialism of his 
titular chief. 

On the eve of the Conference it is peculiary satisfactory to know 
that a trivial misunderstanding which existed between England and 
Germany has been removed. It is to be regretted that the Angra 
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Pequeiia business was not, as it easily might have been, settled at a 
much earlier date. Prince Bismarck has defined, in a noticeable 
speech, the colonial policy of the Fatherland. It is not one of 
aggrandisement, but one whose chief aim is the protection of 
German subjects, in whatever quarter of the globe they may be 
settled. Nor has Germany any more intention of utilising the 
death of the Prince of Orange as an occasion for the absorption of 
Holland in her Empire than she has of creating for herself a vast 
colonial Empire. As for the differences between Servia and Bulgaria 
they never had more than a limited importance, and may now be 
regarded as at an end. The only European State in which con- 
siderable domestic changes have occurred within the past month is 
Belgium. Here the clericals have gained a victory which has 
resulted in the resignation of M. Frere Orban, and the accession to 
power of M. Malou. From this event, taken in conjunction with 
the results of the municipal elections in Italy, it has been inferred 
that a general reaction against Liberalism may ere long be expected. 
For ourselves we should be disposed to arrive at an opposite con- 
clusion. M. Malou, it would seem,.is largely indebted for his success 
to the moderation of his clericalism. When in opposition he advocated 
the abolition of the Liberal law of instruction. That policy he has 
now discarded. Again, he is said to contemplate the re-establishment 
of diplomatic relations with the Holy See. It is true that these 
relations were originally interrupted by M. Frere Orban; but it is 
also true that the latter, before he was ejected from office, intended 
to propose their renewal. If the step is carried out now it will be 
because it has the support of all parties. On the whole it may be 
safely said that clericalism never won a victory which portended less 
of reactionary design than that which M. Malou and his friends have 
won in Belgium. 


Il.—FINANCE. 


No events of great importance have disturbed or interested the 
financial world during the past month. On all sides, however, 
the consequences of previous events have become more prominent. 
In the money market they have taken the form of an access of 
depression such as has not been witnessed since the summer following 
the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. Then, as now, credit was 
strained by the spread of distrust, business enterprise paralysed, and 
the prospect darkened. But the influences adversely affecting the 
credit market are more universal at the present time than they have 
been since 1866. At home the collapse of speculation has not as 
yet been exceptional, but we suffer from the wave of destruction 
which has swept over other centres of commerce, and daily the 
prediction is uttered that our turn is tocome. The very cheapness 
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of money is in itself an indication that.distrust has spread through 
every department of trade, reacting alike on the enterprise of the 
merchant and the confidence of the money-lender. Money, the 
means of bestowing credit, accumulates in London, where it is lent 
only within well-defined traditional lines. The mercantile firm 
whose credit has become a fetish among bankers may discount its 
bills at 1} per cent., while the house whose standing is called in 
question, no matter how unreasonably, can find no one to trust it on 
any terms. All this is unwholesome in the highest degree, and 
indicative of great danger to the stability of many a solid-looking 
industry, should the temper of doubt not soon pass away. 

Every day, for example, appears to make more certain that wide- 
spread collapse in the shipping trade of this country that cool 
observers have been expecting these two years back. Ships for 
which there is no business are being laid up in every port, and in 
too many instances are falling into the hands of imprudent bankers 
as “security ” for advances that the borrowers have no hopes of 
being able to repay. The foreign trade of the country is contracting 
in bulk with a rapidity which has not been witnessed since 1867, 
explain it as we may, and gives as yet no hint of revival. Many 
shipowners have, indeed, been compelled to forego the adventurous 
policy they have followed for some years past, and no longer specu- 
late in cargoes when traders cannot be found ready and willing 
to fill their ships. The competition of the great Atlantic lines has 
become so keen that several among them are now to all intents and 
purposes bankrupt ; and a week or two ago matters had reached such 
a pass in the case of a prominent company, that one of its vessels 
was seized for debt in the port of Liverpool on behalf of a Scotch 
bank, and only released when guarantees had been given that she 
would return after the voyage. This is a most significant fact, which 
points to complications not merely among the shipping companies, but 
in the affairs of the great building-yards on the Clyde. This is 
only one phase in the existing position of business affairs. No 
matter what leading branch of trade we inquire into, we find it 
tainted to an extent that makes those engaged in it often cry out, 
“ Oh that the crash would come and let us know where we stand.” 
We frequently hear that wail just now; and readers of this review 
must judge whether it is of much use trying to stave off the mis- 


chief by writing as if it did not exist when such is the temper of 
business men. 


June 26, 1884. 








